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es , S ROT. Ir 
HE true cauſe of the way between Cxſar and Pompey 
was their ambition, Pompey, from bis third Conſul- 
ſhip, enjoyed an almoſt abſolute authority in Rome. Cæ- 
ſar's policy io prevent laying dewn his Command, when 
he had once gg poſſeſſion of it. He mates creatures a 
every where. "It was no longer time to attack bim, | 
when Pompey reſolved upon it. Saying of Cicero upon 
that ſjuljeft. The Conſul M. Marcellus propoſes to re- 
call Cæſar. Some Tribunes, and the Conſul Sulpicius, 
oppoſe it. Caeſar gains to bis party L. Paulus and Cu- 
rio one dęſig ned Conſul, and the other Tribune, for the 
next year. Divers reſolutions of the Senate, which are 4 
oppojed by the Tribunes in Cxſar's intereſts, Two re. 
mar fable ſayings of Pompey upon theſe oppoſitions. True | 
pornt from whence to view Cæſar's cauſe. Subtle con- 
did of Curio. When it is propoſed to diveſt Ceſar of 
his Command, he demands that Pompey ſhould be alſo 
diveſted of bis Command at the ſame time. Aﬀetted mo- 
deration of Pompey. Curio puſhes him home. The Cen- 
for Appius endeavours to ſtigmatize Curio, but fails. 
Paempey s fickneſs. Rejoicings all over Italy on his re- 
cov iy. Two legions took from Caſar, and delivered 
over to Pompey. Pompey's preſumption. Ceſar, on 
the contrary, takes prudent meaſures. The Confu's elect 
enemies to Ceſar. He writes to the Senate. Curio's 
addreſs in bringing the Senate to what Ceſar wanted. 
The Conſul Marcellus orders Pompey to defend the Re- 
public againſt Caſar. Curio retires from Rome, and 
goes to Ceſar. Mark Anthony, being made Tribune, 
replaces Curio. Ceſar makes propoſals for an accom- 
modation. No agreement could poſſibly take place be- 
tween Ceſar and Pompey, becauſe they bath wanted a 
war. Other letters from Ceſar to the Senate. The 
Conſul Lentulus animates the Senate againſt Cæſar. De- 
cree of the Senate, by which Cæſar is ordered to diſband 
bis troops. Anthony oppoſes it. Violent debate. The 
Senatuſconſultum, ꝝſed in the greateſt extremities, is 
| X — A 2 a 5 * | iſſued. 


B43 CONTENT S. r 
iſſued. Anthony mates off. Cæſar exhorts his ſoldiers 
to revenge the violated rights of the Tribuneſhip. With 
a@fingle legion he begins the war. Paſſage of the Rubi- 
con. Ceſar makes himſelf maſter of Rimini. Terrible 
conſternation at Rome. Pompey is univerſally reproached, 

and quite diſconcerted. Pompey leaves Rome; and ts 
followed by the Magiſtrates, and the whole Senate, The 
partizans of Pompey and Ceſar compared. Calo alone 
a friend to the Republic. Pretended preſages. Death 
of Perperna. Pompey raiſes forces throughout Italy. 
Different Chiefs who att under him. Inſincere and 
fruitleſs negotiation between Pompey and Cæſar. La- 
bienus goes over to Pompey. Cæſar's progreſs. He be- 
fieges Domitius in Corfinium. Domitius's troops promiſe 
to deliver him into Czjar's hands. Lentulus Spinther, 
who was in Corfinium, obtains pardon. Damitius res 
* ſolves to poiſon himſelf. His Phyſician," inflead of poi- 
NY ſon, gives him a ſoporific. Ceſar pardons Domitius, and 
, the other priſoners. Ceſar purſues Pompey, who ſhuts 
' himſelf up in Brundiſium. New ſteps taken by Ceſar 
towards a peace. He has ſometimes diſguiſed the truth 
of 'fatts in bis Commentaries. Ceſar bgſieges Pompey, 
who goes over to Epirus. Reflexion on Pompey's flight. 
Cæſar, determined to go into Spain, ſends Valerius into 
Sardinia; and Curio into Sicily. The Sardinians drive 
out Cotta, and receive Valerius. Cato retires out of. 
Sicily, without ſtaying for Curio. Ciceros perplexity 
and uncertainty. Ceſar wants Cicero to go with him 
to Rome, and appear in the Senate. Cicero refuſes. 
Cicero, after much delay, at laſt goes to Pompey's camp. 
Cato juſtly blames that ſtep. Ceſar comes to Rome, and 
affetts great moderation in bis ſpeeches to the Senate and 
People. He is not able to do any thing be intended. 
He breaks open the public treaſury, ſpite of the Tribune 
Metellus's oppoſition ; and takes away all the gold and 
ſilver be finds there. His clemency is thought affected; 
but wrongfully, I 
Sect. II. Cæſar, before be ſets out for Spain, appoints 
Commanders in his name in Italy, and ſeveral provinces. 
Marſeilles ſhuts its gates againſt bim; be befieges it. He 
cuts down a conſecrated waed, to employ it in his works. 
| | He 


; 
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le leaves the condud of the fiege to Treboniut, and. con- 
tinues his route to Spain. Pompey's forces in Spain. 
Afranius and Petreius encamp on the Segre, near Le- 
r.da. It appears, that Caſar's army was ftrons* and 
numerous. Guuliſb cavalry. He ſtraitens the enemy. 
Fight, in which be does not ſucceed. He is in great 
difficulties. He recovers his ſuperiority, He obliges the 
enemy to leave their camp. He purſugs them, and pre- 
_ vents their paſſing the Ebre. He ſpares his enemies, 
when he has it in his power to cut them to pieces; chuſing 
to reduce them to lay dewn their arms. Treaty almoſt 
concluded between the ſoldiergof the 1d armies. Pe- 
treius prevents its execution. Cruelty of that Lieutenant 
of Pompey. Czſar's clemency. The war renewed! Cæ- 
Jar, by harraſſmg and diſtreſſins his enemies, compels 
them to ſurrender. Interview of Afranius and Ca/ar ; 
who inſiſt only on the diſbanding of the adverſary troops. 
That condition ts agreed to, and executed. Cæſar eaſily 
ſubdues Ulterior Spain; after which he goes before Mar- 
ſeilles. Account of what had paſſed at the fiege of Mar- 
ſeilles, in Cæſar's abſence. Perfidy charged on the inba- 
bitants of Marſeilles, with little probability. Caeſar's 
ſevere, but not cruel, behaviour to them. Cæſar's party 
receives a check in Illyricum. The ſoldiers of one of C 
- ſar's cohorts kill one "another, rather than ſurrender. 
Curio paſſes over into Africa, to wage war with Altius 
Varus, and Juba, King of Mauritania. Curio's ſuc- 
ceſs at firſt, Varus endeavours to debauch bis troops. 
Curio's conflancy in that danger. His diſcourſes to the 
Council of war, and tte ſoldiery. The ſoldiers promiſe 
Jadelity. He defeats Varus. Fuba, comes to the aſſiſtance 
of Varus. Curio's preſumption. Battle, in which Cu- 
rio's army is entirely routed. Curio makes himſelf be 
killed on the ſpot. Unhappy fate of almoſt all who were 
not flain in the battle. Juba's cruelly and arrogance. 
Reflexion on the misfortune and raſhneſs of Curio, 59 


BOOK XLIV. 

Sect. I. Ceſar named Dictator by Lepidus, Pretor of the 

city. Caeſar's ninth legion mutinies. His reſolute, 

haughty, behaviour, by which hz makes the -mutineers 
A 3 re- 


CONTENTS. 


return to their duty. Pride and indecenty of © Anthony's 


conduct. Caeſar comes to Rome, takes poſſeſſion ef the 
Diftatorſhip, cauſes himſelf to be elected Conſul, and pre- 


fades at the election of the other Magiſtrates.” Regula- 
tion in favour of deblors. Recall of exiles. The chil- 


dren of proſcribed perſons reſtored to the capacity of ſerv- 
ing public offices, Motions of Cælius and Milo. Their 
death. Pompey's preparations ;, his land army. Pom- 


: Pey encourages military exerciſes by his own example. 
* General zeal and affettion for Pampey's cauſe. Aſſembly 
e the Senate held by the Conſuls at Theſſalonica. Pom- 


pey declared ſole Chief. Pompey's ſecurity as to Cæſar's 
paſſage into Greece. Cæſar's eagerneſs to get there. He 
goes into Greece with twenty thouſand legionary ſoldiers 


and fix hundred horſe. He diſpatches Vituliius to Pom- 


pey, with propoſals for an accommodation. He makes 


himſelf maſter of almeſt all Epirus. Pompey comes up | 


time enough to ſave Dyrrachium, and encamps over- 


© againſt his adverſary, with the river Apſus between 
them. Pompey's fleet hinders the troops Cæſar had left 


in Italy from croſſing the ſea, Bibulus's death. Pom- 
Pey's harſh anſwer to Vibullius. New advences of Cæ- 
far, alwa's rejected. Czſar's forces at Brunduſium are 
dilatory in joining him. He goes himſelf to fetch them. 


Famous ſpeech of Cæſar to the maſter of the bark. Ar- 


dour of Cæſar's ſoldiers. On receiving new orders, An- 
thony paſſes from Italy into Greece with four legions. Me- 
tellus Scipio brings to Pompey the Syrian legions. Y- 


rannical behaviour of that Proconſul. Ceſar ſends 


three detachments from his army into Ætolia, Theſſalia, 
and Macedonia, Pompey avoids an engagement. Cæ- 
ſar attempts to incloſe Pompey in lines. Divers actions 


about the lines. Prodigious valour of one of Czſar's 


cohorts, and above all of the Centurion Scæva. Incre- 
dible patience of Cæſar's troops, when in want. Fruit- 
leſs negotiation began by Cæſar with Scipio. Pompey's 
army ſuffers much. Two Gauliſh Officers of Cæſar's 
party deſert, and acquaint Pompey with the <veak parts 
of his adverſary's lines. Pempey forces Cæſar's lines. 


Ceſar determines to retreat into Theſſalia. Shame and 


grief of his ſoldiers. Pompey, adviſed to go over to [taly, 
chooſes 
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- .thodſes 10 fe in Greect., Ceſar joins Cuſbinus. His " 
various diſpoſitions according to tbe different deſigns Pom- 
pe might form, Ceſar ſtorms the city of Gamphi in 
T heſſalit He ſpares that of Metropolis. He comes to 
Pharſalia, Pompey follows him, | 95 
Sect. II. Ridiculous preſumption and cruelty of the partt- 
ſans of Pompey. Their murmurings at the prudent de- 
lay of their General. Secret views of. Pompey in ſugh de 
. Heleaves Cato at Dyrrachidmlk. The reaſons for © | 
this procedure. Cicero alſo continues at Dyrrachiums 
Hi ſharp and nevi railleries. Ceſar endeavours 10 
come to a general engagement, Pompey, after many de- 
lays, at length advances to meet bim. Battle of Fhar- 
ſalia. Strange conduct of Pompey. His 
forces the enemy's camp. Remarkable; ſaying of Cjar: 
He purſues ſuch as had ſheltered themſelves in the adja- 
rent mountains, and compels them to ſurrender. The 
loſs Ceſar ſuſtained in the battle of Pbanſalia. His ge- F 
nerofity after victory. He ig well pleaſed with ſaving * 
Brutus. Tig altle of Phatſalia foretold at Dyrrachium, | 
and known at Padua, in a very extraordinary, and al- * 
moſt miraculous manner: Pompey's flight; He goes to 
Mytelene to fetch bis wife. Diſcourſe with Cratippus EI 
on Providence. Continues his journey, and determines 
to ſeek protection in Egypt. Goes there, and is afſaſs 
finated, Refiexions on his death and charatter. His 
murderers cut off his head. His body is meanly buried” | 
by one of his freedmen. L. Lentulus arrives in Egypt, * 
und is there killed. The conguered follow various inte- | 
reſts. Cicero goes to Brundufium, where he waits. 4 
conſiderable time for Ceſar. Cato, at the head of the 
greateſt part of the fleet, advances towards Libya far 
intelligence. He bears of Pompey's death by Sex. Pom- © 
Peius and by Cornelia. Takes upon him the command, 
and is received at rene, 131 


B O O K XLV. 


Sect. I. Cæſar purſues Pompey. Comes in fight of Alex- 
andria and is preſented with his enemy's head, He weeps- 
He enters Alexandria, where he finds the ptaple irritated 
againſt him. Is there delained by contrary. winds. 

A 4 Takes 
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Takes inttteonfideration the difference bttwizxt the "King | 
- of Egypt and Cleopatra bis fiſter. The cauſe of this ' 
miſunderſtanding. Diſcontent of the Egyptian miniſters, 
© particulariy.of the eunuch Pothinus, CleopaWWa comes to 
Alexandria, and is introduced to Cæſar. Their adulte- 

= rows commerce. Ceſar declanes Ptolemy and Cleopatra 
= , - jointly King and Queen of Egypt. Achillas with the 
| ; / -- Royal army comes to beſiege Ceſar in Alexandria. Firſt 
4 " battle. A fire conſumes the greateſt part of the Alexan- 
* drian library. The war continued. Ceſar cauſes Po- 
* thinus to be aſſalſinated. He is a ſecond time appointed 
- Difater. Arfince, Clegpatra's fiſter, having intro- 
- duced herſelf. into AchillaS's camp, procures his death. 
The war carried on under the direction of the eunuch 
«* Ganimed. C in great danger, ſaves himſelf by . 
- ſwimming. The Alexandrians demand their King of C- 
* ſar, who returns him. Ceſar receives ſupplies. Mi- 
- thridates of Pergamus brings him a conſiderable reinforce- 
ment. Ceſar goes io join him. Loft battle, wherein 
"Ptolemy is defeated and afterwards drowngd in the Nite. 


* _ *' Redufiion of Alexandria and Egypt. The kingdom of 
Egypt given to Cleofaira and her ſecond brother. Ceſar 
1 devotes himſelf for ſome time to the tharms of Cleopatra. 


* He is obliged to quit Egypt on the report of the progreſs 
9 " of Pharnaces in Aſia, Concluſion of the amours of Cæ- 
| ' ſar and Cleopatra. Ceſar ſeitles the affairs of Syria 
| | and Cilicia. Dejotarus ſues for pardon, and partly ob- 
tains it. Pharnaces, taking advantage of the civil war 
to commence Heſtilities, gains conſiderable advantages. 
Defeat: Domitius Calvinus, Cæſar's Lieutenant. Cæ- 
bY ' ſar comes and gains a victory. Remarkable ſaying of 
a Ceſar thereon. Total uin and death of Pharnaces. 
Cæſar, in his return io Rome, ſettles the affairs of Aſia and 
raiſes great contributions. His maxim on that head, 166 
Sect. II. The war in Ilyricum between the partiſans of 
+ Ceſar and Pompey. Calenus takes Athens, Megara 
and Peloponneſus, for Cajar. Death of Appius Clau- 
dius, Preditiion of the Pythian oracle. Sulpicius and 
Marcellus make choice of a voluntary exile, Conſtancy 
of Marcellus: Cicero is ill treated by his brother and 
nephew, An account of Cicero's diſquietude during his 
ftay 
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Pay at Brundilfium. He goes to Ceſar and is favour- 
ably received. State of "Rome after the battle of Phar- 
ſalia. Cæſar appointed Difator, and M. Anthony Ge- 
neral of the horſe. Miſcondutt of Anthony. His rapine 
and injuſtice. Commotions in Rome occaſioned by Dola- 
| bella the Tribune. Cz/att his return to Nome, * 
guelli theſe troubles, without examining into paſt fatts. 
Ceſar endeavours to raiſe money at any rate.. He makes 
a ſale of the. effetts of the defeated party, particularly 
Pompey's, which are bought by Anthony. Diſcontents 
' betwixt Ceſar and Anthony on this bead. Ceſar in- 
gratiates bimſelf with the people. Rewards the leaders 
of his party. Calenus and Vatinius appointed Conſuls. 
| Ceſar cauſes himſelf to be nominated Dittator and Con- 
| ful for the enſuing year, and takes Lepidus for his Col- 
legue in the Conſulſbip, and for his General of the borſe. 
Sedition among the unteran ſoldiers. Ceſar appeaſes it 
by his reſolution. The principles of his tonduf in re- — 
gard to his ſoldiers, 1 198 4 


"BOOK XLVI. 0 
Sect. I. Metellus Scipio comes into Africa, to meet Varus 
and Juba. His character. They are joined by Cato. 
Cato's march through the deſerts of Libya. He makes — 
Fuba ſenſible of Sripio's dutherity, by himſelf ſubmitting * 
to ſerve under bim. He ſaves Utica, which Juba ; 
would have demoliſhed, and ſhuts himſelf up there. 
Strength of the vanquiſbed party 's Africa. Ceſar goes 2 
into Africa. His inconceivable diſpatch. His caution | 
to ebviate the vulgar ſuperſtitions. He bad at firſt but 
few troops with him, and ihoſe 75 ill provided. La- 
bienus attacks him. A great "Waitle, wherein Cæſar is "+; 
Put to great difficulties. Magnaninity of one of Labie- 
nus's ſoldiers, who was lately come out of ſlavery, Ce- 
Jars difficulties and dangerous ſituation. Juba begins 
bis march to join Scipio. He is obliged to return, to 
the defence of his kingdom, invaded by Sittius, Ceſar 
keeps cloſe in his camp. He endeavours to ingratiate 
himſelf with the people of the province. A great num- © 
ber of Getulians and Numidians deſert and come to him. 
He receives a reinſorcement of troops and proviſions. 
Cato 
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Cato adviſes Scitio to protraf the war, but ſeeing bis 
counſel rejected, repents having given up the command. 
Scipio's cruelty to a Centurion and ſome veteran ſoldiers 
of the enemy. A terrible ſtorm, which greatly incom- 
| modes Caeſar's army. Panic among Cz/ar's troops, on 
WF the approach of Juba. — enpedient made uſe of 
= by Ceſar, to encourage them. Fubga's pride and arro- 
3 gance. Junction of all Ceſar's forces. He puniſhes five 
officers. A remarkable inſtance of Ceſar's activity. He 
puts P. Ligurius to death, for having continued in arms 
againſt bim, notwithſtanding the pardon granted him in 
Spain. Caſar particularly applies himſelf to the diſci- 
plining of his troops. Battle of Thapſus. Memorable 
* engagement of a ſoldier with an elephant. Ceſar pro- 
ceeds to attack Utica. Cato is willing to defend the 
town, but finds nobody diſpoſed to ſecond bim. l bere- 
upon having taken a reſolution i diſpatch himſelf, his 
whole attention is employed in ſecuring the retreat of the 
t Senators that had accompanied him. Cato's lajt ſupper. 
w - His death. Reflexions thereon. Cato truly valuable 
* fer the mildneſs, which accompanied his reſolution. He 
| = may be conſidered as one of the moſt virtuous men Pagan- 
E iſm ever produced. Inexcuſable behaviour to his wife 
MW Marcia. His funeral. Commendations beſtowed on bm 
oF - by the Ulicans. Expreſſion of Ceſar, on the news of _ 
: his death. What may be thought of Cæſar's concern, in 
not having been able to ſave bis life. Ceſar enters 
Utica, Pardons Cato's ſon, and impoſes a heavy tax on 
the Romans, ſettled in that city, Juba's flight. Zama, 
the metropolis of his kingdom, ſhuts its gates againſt him. 


His death. The 1 meets with no further oppo- 
c 


1 


1 * Htion. Metellus Scipio falls on his own favord. Num- 
| dia reduced to a Roman province. Salluſt appointed 


Governor of it, where he rules with great tyranny. Cæ- 

ſar's diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments. He puts 

8 #0 death Fauſtus Sylla and Afranius. His clemency 10 

" the reſi. He ſets cut for Rome, having put an end to 

the African war, in little mere than five months, 227 
Set. II. Flattering decrees of the Senate. Ceſar having 

reſolved to make a mild uſe of the ſupreme power, ſo- 


lenzaly engages himſelf to it in his ſpeech to the Senate. 
Re- 
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Reflections on Cuſar s plan of condut#, Hei telebrates 
four triumphs ,, for the vittories gained over the Gamls, 
in Alexandria and Egypt, over Pharnaces and over 


* 


Juba. Satirical reſlections on Ceſar, of an uncommon 
licence, ſung by the ſoldiers during the triumph. Re- 
wards beſtowed by Ceſar on his ſoldiers. His bounty to 

* the people. Roman Knights fight as Gladiators. Ceſar 
4 ' - engages Laberius to play a part in the Mimi of bis com- 
e 


poſition. Laberius's ſmart repariee to Cicero, Temple 
of Venus Genetrix. Caeſar's forum. Amount of the 
ſums carried by Ceſar in his triumphs. Regulation 
made by Ceſar, for repairing the diminution of the num- 
ber of citizens : againſt luxury : in favour of phyſicians, 
and profeſſors of the liberal arts. The Calendar reformed. 
| Ceſar's conduct blameable, in what. He conſents to 
Marcellus's return. Cicero's oration on that occaſion. 
Unhappy death of Marcellus. The affair of Ligarius. 
Cicero pleads for him. Ceſar pardons him. Ciceros 
conſtrained leiſure. He employs it in the compoſition of 
ſeveral works, His concern, occaſioned by the preſent 
ſtate of affairs, abates. His political conduct towards 
Ceſar. He gains the affection of Cæſar's friends. Zu- 
logium on Cato compoſed by Cicero. Ceſar's Anticatones, 
Ciceros exceſſive grief on account of the death of his daugh- 
ter Tullia, | * 282 
BOOK XLII. 
Sect. I. The troubles in Spain prove favourable to young 
Pompey. Ceſar comes into Spain, He compoſes a ſmall 
poem during the voyage. Obliges Pompey to raiſe the 
ſiege of Ulia, Befieges and takes Ategua. Recrpracal 
crueltizs. Battle of Munda. Death of Cn. Pompeius. 
Sextus Pompeius ſaves himſelf among the mountains of 
Celtiberia, Total reduction of Betica. Voluntary death 
of Scapula. Cæſar's diſtribulion of rewards and pu- 
niſoments in Spain. Young Odtavius is ſerviceable to ſe- 
veral with his uncle. Cæſar takes all occafions to ſhew 
him in public. Caeſar's triumph, and the citizens diſ- 
content on that account. Ceſar ſpoilt by the Senate's 
fatiery. He is declared Imperator, perpetual Difator, 
Sc. Extraordinary honours conferred on bim. The 
privilege of conſtantly wearing a crown of laurel” gives 
| | him 
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= zum ſingular ſatisfaction. The reaſon Ceſar appothis 
* Fabius and Trebonius Conſul for the three remaining 
Wc: - months. Caninius Conſul for ſeventeen hours.” Ciceros 
| - Witticiſms on that occafion, Cæſar arbitrarily diſpoſes 
- - of all offices and emplayments. New Patricians, Con- 
fjular ornaments granted to ten who had paſſed the Pre- 
-. torian dignity. Ceſar appointed Conſul for the fifth 
time and Anthony for his Collegue. Nomination of other 
. Magiſtrates. Ceſar prepares to make war againſt the 
 » Peribians. He forms ſeveral ſchemes, all equally grand 
and magnificent, | | 306 
Sect. II. Cæſars clemency. He refuſes to accept of a 
guard. Several circumſtances which render him odicus. 
His readineſs to accept of honours, and exorbitant pri- 
: vileges. Arrogance in his diſcourſe, and behaviour, 
3 _ Defire of Royalty. Mark Anthony tenders the Diadem 
3h 10 Cajar. Public reſentment ta Ceſar. Conſpiracy 
- againſt bis life. Brutus's charatter. Caſſius the firſt 
contriver of the conſpiracy. He engages Brutus, who 
becomes the principal manager. They are joined by Li- 
garius and ſeveral of Cæſar's former friends. Brutus's 
_ prudence in the choice of his aſſociates. Cicero is not let 
into the ſecret. Trebonius prevents the affair being pro- 
| poſed to Anthony: and Brutus oppoſes his being put to 
= | death with Ceſar. The number of the Conſpirators in- 
| creaſes to upwards of ſixty. Several of their names Sur- 
= | priſing courage of Porcia the wife of Brutus. Her huſ- 
| band lets her into the ſecret. - The Conſpirators determine 
to kill Ceſar in full Senate. Ceſar begins to have ſome 
ſuſpicions of Brutus and Caſſius. He rejefts the pro- 
dictions of a Soothſayer. Caeſar's opinion as to what 
x kind of death is moſt eligible. His wife Calphurnia's 
4 frightful dream. Caeſar is inclined not to go to the Se- 
'  mate-houſe, till perſuaded to the contrary by D. Brutus. 
An intimation ſent him of the conſpiracy, which never 
came to his knowledge. Reſclution and tranquillity in 
® the Conſpirators. They meet with ſeveral diſappaint- 
. ments. Cæſar's death. He falls at the foot of Pompey's 
ſtatue. Different opinions in relation to Cæſar's murther, 
Without doubt be deſerved death. Brutus's conduit re- 
proachable. Short reflexians on Ceſar's character, 330 
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Sect. III. Ceſar's death occafions'a great confternation. in ® 
the Senate and among the people. The Caonſpirators 
take poſſeſſion of the Capitol. They are favoured by 
| the Senate. A conſiderable body of the people and the 
ſoldiery declare for Anthony and Lepidus, the chiefs of 
the contrary party. Brutus endeavours to appeaſe the 
people, and treats with Anthony. The Senate meets, 
and decrees that Cæſar's death ſhall paſs unrevenged, but 
that his abs ſhall be confirmed. His will is to tate n 
place, and his funeral is ordered 10 be celebrated' with | 
all imaginable honours. Reconciliation between Brutus © 
and Anthony, The Governments of the provinces con- 
ferred on the principal Capſpirators, Ceſar's will opened. 
The people's aſfection towards him revives. His fune- | 
ral. Anthony ſpeaks his funeral oration. * The people's * 
reſentment to the Conſpirators. Helvius Cinna is miſ- 5 
taken for the otber Cinna, Cæſar's enemy, and torn o 
pieces. Anthony endeavours to regain the Senate. He 
procures à decree to prevent any abuſe- being made of 
Czfar's memorandums or papers. Aboliſbes the Dictator- 
ſhip. Puts thepretended Marius to death. T he Senate grants 
him a guard, which be extends to ſix thouſand men. He 
verds forged afs, publiſhed in Geſar's name, and by that 
and other means, amaſſes immenſe ſums of money. Brutus 
is in want of troops and money. The project of a military = 
cheſt for the uſe of the Conſpirators fails by Atticus's * 
refuſal. They endeavour to ſtrengthen their party in the 
provinces. The Conſpirators quit Rome. Anthony takes 
their governments from them ; gives Syria to Dolabella, 
and 1akes Macedonia for himſelf. OZavius's arrival at 
Rome diſconcerts his ſchemes, 363 


BOOK XLVIII. 


Sect. I. The Conſpirators imprudent conduF the cauſe of 
Anthony's riſe. Odtavius comes and forms à party. 
From Apollonia, where he firſs heard of bis Uncle's 
death, be comes into Italy and takes the name of Ceſar. 

le tries his ſill, by deceiving Cicero, who joins him. 
His Mother is not able to prevail on him to renounce the. 

ſucceſſicn to Ceſar. His firſt interview with Anthony, 

who receives him very ill. He wants to be made Tri- 
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BK ume of the people: but Anthony prevents it. He gains © 
=_ . the multitude by bis liberality, and by the feaſts be gives 
* '- * them. Comes during Oftaviuss ſports. He ſells all bis 
þ | Inberitance from Ceſar. Difficulties tarted by abe Con- 
ful. Their falling out and reconciliation. Ofavins is 
accuſed by Anthony of an attempt to have him aſſaſſmated. 
They take arms. Anthony ſends for the Macedonian le- 
oy gions into Italy. He affetts to be popular. Ottavins 
Lain bis Father's veterans. Brutus and Caſſius quit 
Htaly and go beyond ſea. Porcia and Brutuss ſepara- 
tion. Cicero ſets out on a voyage to Greece. But 

" changes his mind and returns to Rome. Ciceros firſt 

Philippic. His ſecond thy Anthony being come © 
10 Brunduſium offends the ſoldiers by kis ſeverity. He 
arrives at Rome with the legion called the Larks. He 
there frites a terror. Troops aſſembled by Octavius. 
He is forſaken by the greateſt part of them. He recovers 
© #hem by his prudence and mildneſs. Two of Anthony's le- 
gions come over to Oftavins, Anthony leaves Rome. The 
Forces of Anthony,” of Decimus, and of Oftavins. Ofta- 
vius tenders bis ſervice to the Senate againſt Anthony. 
They accept his offer. Cicero's laſs engagements with 
Octavius. A decree of the Senate which authoriſes De- 
cimus and Oftavitss military preparations. Anthony 
befieges Decimus in Modena. State of the Republican 

party in Italy. Brutus and Caſſius go to Athens. Bru- 
tus engages the young Roman ſtudents into his ſervice, 
He in a ſhort time raiſes a power ful army, and makes him- 
Self maſter of Greece, &c. Caſſius goes into Syria, whilſt 
Dolabella ſtops in Aſia Minor, where he puts Trebonius to 
death. Caſſius makes himſelf maſter of Syria and of twelve 
legions. He is commiſſioned by the Senate to carry on the 
war with Dolabella, whom be reduces to ſuch ſtreights 
that be kills himſelf. The horſe Sejanus. State of the Ro- 
man armies. The diſpoſitions of their Commanders. 
Paleneſs of the ſun during 4 whole year of Ceſar's 
death. Servilins Iſauricus's death. A remarkable in- 
n ſtance of his gravity, 387 
Sect. II. The diſpaſitions of the two Conſuls, with regard 

to the ſtate of the Republick. The Senate, orders a de- 


putation to Anthony. Oftavins is inveſted with the i = 
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and authority of Pro-prætor. Cicero betomes ſuruiy for 
him to the Senate. 1njtraftions given to the deputies of the . =_= 
Senate. The bad ſucceſs of the deputation. A tumult declared © 4. 
by the Senate. Aftatue'is decreed to Sulpitius. A new de- | 

putation to Anthony by the Senate. Cicero, whom they put 

in the number of the d'puties, excuſes bimſelf, and thus _ 

renders the affair abortive. Lepidus writes to the Se- 45 | 

nate to exhort them to peace. Cicero eppoſes it. Au. 

thony's letter to  Hirtius and Octavius. © Hirtins ang 

Odavius approach to Modena. Pigeons employed to 

carry and bring back diſpatches. A fight wherein Panſa + Þ 
is wounded, Anthony in returning to bis camp, is a- 2 
tacked, and overgome by 


wtius. Oftavins, who was © 


left to guard the camp, defends himſelf againſt Lucius, * 
brother of Anthony. The Senate extols prodigtoufly the ke 
advantage gained cer Anthony. A new battle, where | 
the lines of Anthony are forced. Hirtius is killed. An- \ 


 thony raiſes the fiege, and gains the Alps. . Oftavins 
does not purſue him. Difficulties in unravelling the in- 
trigues of the times which followed the raiſing of the fiege 
of Modena. The d:ath of Panſa. Anthony is declared 
an enemy to the Publick. The generoſity of Atticus. The 
Senate endeavours to pull downfOtavins. An equivo- 
cal expreſſion of Cicero, with regard to young Ceſar. 
The oppoſite projects and intereſts of Oftavins and the 
Senate. The Senate gives Oftavius a pretext, which he 
makes uſe of to Aae himſelf. Ottavius approaches 
towards Anthony. He invites Lepidus and Pollio to 
join with bim. He aſpires to the Conſulſhip. Cicero 
becomes bis dupe, and ſupports him. The Senate rejetts 
the demand of Oftavius, The junttion of Lepidus and 
Anthony. The Senate has recourſe to Oftavius : who 
takes that opportunity to uſurp the Conſulſhip. Com- 
Plaints of Brutus againſt Cicero. The foundation of the 
{own of Tons, | 4134 
| BOOK XLIX. 
Sect. I. Odavius legally tondemns all thoſe who had killed 
Ceſar. Sextus Pompeius and Cn. Domitius, who had 
no part in the action, are comprebended in the condem- 
nation. Oftavius puts to death 9, Gallius Pretor of the 
erty. He makes the Senate revoke the decree againſt — . 
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| * . rhapy and Lepidus. The misfortune and death of De- 
= cimus. Octavius, Anthony, and Lepidus, unite toge- * 
tbtzher. Their interview in an iſland of the Reno. They 
| * wrangle about thoſe whom they ought to projerihe. The 
ö exchange of Ciceros head, againſt thoſe of ibe uncle of 
. Anthony, and the brother of Lepidus. The projets of a 
Triumvirate. The marriage of Oftavius with Anthony's 
daughter-in-law is reſolved upon. Prelude to the mafe 
o . + - facres. Great terror in Rome. The aeath af the Con- 
| * ſul Pedius. The eniry of the three Generals into Rome. 
A law to eſtabliſh the Triumvirate. The edi of the 
profeription. - ' The /proſcription of the Triumviri more 
— numerous than that of Hilla. A great many are pro» © 
- ſcribed on account of their Fiches. Affectation in the 
choice of the names placed at the head of the catalogue of 
the proſcription. Odtavius as cruel as his collegues, or 
rather more ſo. The death of Cicero. Invefiives of 
writers of all ſorts againſt Anthony, upon the ſubjett of 
Cicero's death. The reaſon why Ofavius has been 
ſpared. Character of Cicero. An expreſſion of Brutus 
concerning his death. C. Antonius killed by way of re- 
priſal. The death of Quintius Cicero and his ſon. L. 
Cæſar ſaved by bis ſiſter, Anthony's mother. Lepidus con- 
ſents to the eſcape of bis brother Paulus. The death of 
Pollio's father-in law, of the brother of Plancus, and 
of Toranius tutor to Odlavius. Verres is proſcribed. An 

example of the piety of Aneas renewed by the ſon of Op- 
pius. Varro put into cuſtody by Calenus. Atticus 

ſcratched out f the liſt of the proſcribed. An elogium 

f his prudence and humanity. Meſſalla blotted out of 

the number of the proſcribed. Particular obſervations 

upon ſome of the proſcribed. Fulvia makes a figure in 

the af "vg The public hatred falls particularly. 

upon Anthony, The odious triumphs of Lepidus and 

Plancus. Refuges opened to the preſcribed out of Italy, 

eſpecially with Sextus Pompeius. Exattions of the Tri- 
umvirate. A tax impoſed by tbem on the ladies. Her- 
 tenſia's ſpeech upon this ſubject. Ventidius is made Con- 
ful. His ſurprizing fortune. Civic crowns decreed to the 
| Triumviri.. The Triumviri ſwear to obſerve the atis of 
| Ceſar. They appoint magyfratts;fer ſeveral years, 483 
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eliminaries to the civil war between 
Cæſar and Pompey. Firſt campaign of 
that war. Years of Rome p0l—703. 


rn 


The true cauſe of the war between Ceſar and Pompey was 
their ambition. Pompey, from his third Conſulſbip. 
enjoyed an almoſt abſolute authority in Rome. Ceſar's 
policy to prevent laying down his Command, when he 
bad once got poſſeſſion of it. He makes creatures every 
where. It was no longer time to attack bim, when 
Pompey reſolved upon it. Saying of Cicero upon that 
ſubjet., The Conſul M. Marcellus propoſes to recall 
Ceſar, Some Tribunes, and the Conſul Sulpicius, op- 

Vor. IX. B Piſe 


poſe it. Ceſar gains to bis party L. Paulus and Curio, one Wi 

.. deſigned Conſul, and the other Tribune, for the next year. 

Divers reſolutions of the Senate, which are oppoſed by P. 
the Tribunes in Cæſars intereſt. Tuo remarkable ſay- 


ings of Pompey upon tbeſe oppoſitions. True point from 
_—_ to view Ceſar's 4 Subile conduct of Curio. 
When it is pre poſed to diveſt Ceſar of his Command, 

5 be demands that Pompey ſhould be alſo diveſted of bis 

4  » Command at the ſame time. Afﬀetted moderation of 

. © Pompey. Curio puſhes him home. The Cenſor Appius 
endeavours to ſtigmatize Curio, but falls. Pompey's 

fickneſs. Rejoicings all over Italy on his recovery. Two 

legions took from Ceſar, and delivered over to Pompey. 

Pompey's preſumption. - Ceſar, on the "contrary, ' takes 

prudent meaſures. The Conſuls elect enemies to Ceſar. 

He writes to the Senate. Curio's addreſs in bringing 

the Senate to what Ceſar wanted. The Conſul Mar- 

cellus orders Pompey to defend the Republic again 

Ceſar. Curio retires from Rome, and goes to Ceſar. 
Mark Anthony, bring made Tribune, replaces Curio. 
"Ceſar makes propoſals for an accommodation. No agree- 
ment could poſſibly take place bettvten Cæſar and Pom- 

ey, becauſe they both wanted a war. - Other- letters 

from Ceſar to the Senate. The Conſul Lentulus ani- 

mates the Senate againſt Cæſar. Decree of the Senate, 

by which Ceſar is ordered to diſband his troops, Att- 

thony oppoſes it. Violent debate. The Senatuſcon- 

ſultum, uſed in the greateſt extremities, is iſſued. * Aw- 

thony makes off. Ceſar exhorts his ſoldiers to revenge 

the violated rights of the Tribuneſbip. With a fingle 

Jegion he begins the war. Paſſage of the Rubicon. 

: Ceſar makes himſelf maſter of Rimini. Terrible con- 

ſter nation at Rome. Pampey is univerſally reproached, 

| and quite diſconcerted. Pompey leaves Rome; and is 

2 followed by the Magiſtrates, and the whole Senate: 'The 
| partizans of Pompey and Cæſar compared. Cato alone 
2 friend 10 the Republic: Pretended preſages. Death 

©.» of *Perperna. Pompey raiſes forces throughout Nah. 

© Different | Chisfs who alt under him. Infintere and 

-" frut#leſs.megotiation between Pompey and Ceſar. Labie- 
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freges Domitius in Corſinium. Domitius's troops pro- 
miſe to deliver bim into Ceſar's hands. Lentulus Spin- 
ther, who was in Corfinium, obtains pardon. Domi- 
 tius reſolves to poiſon bimſeif. His Phyſician, inftead of, 
_poiſen,' gives bim a ſoporific.. Ceſar pardons. Domitius, 
and the other priſoners... Cæſar purſues Pompey, who! 
ſhuts himſelf up in Brandu/ium. New fleps taken by: 
Ceſar towards a peace. He bas ſometimes diſguiſed the. 
truth of fads in bis Commentaries. Cæſar befteges Pom- 
pey, <vho goes over to Epirus, Reflection on Pompey's 
flight. Ceſar, determined to go into Spain, ſends Vale- 
rius into Sardinia; and Curio into Sicily. The Sardi- 
nians drive out Cotta, and receive Valerius. Cato re- 
tires out of Sicily, without ſtaying for Curio.  Cicero's 
perplexity and uncertainty. - Ceſar wants Cicero to go 
with him to Rome, and appear in the Senate. Cicero 
refuſes. Cicero, after much delay, at laſt goes to Pom- 
peys camp. Cato juſtly blames that ſtep. Cæſar comes 
to Rome, and affetts great moderation in his ſpeeches to 
tbe Senate and People. He is not able ta do any thing 
he intended. He breaks open the public treaſury, pile 
of the Tribune Metellus's oppoſition; and takes away ali 


the gold and filver be finds there. His clemency is thought „ Try. 


affected; but wrongfully. | + 


AD V E RT IS EM ENT. 
Concerning Ceſar's Commentaries on the Civil Mar. 
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IHE moſt. compleat and authentic account we 
have of the two firſt campaigns of the war ber 
tween Cæſar and Pompey, is, without doubt, the 
work univerſally known under the title of Commen- 
A taries of Cæſar concerning the Civil War.” Theſe 


Commentaries carry Czfar's name, they have for ages 


: 


wrote by him. 


} B 2 Notwith- 


paſſed for his work, and Suetonius quotes them as 


Rus goes over to Pampey.  Ceſer's progreſic: He be- * + 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Suet. Cz. - Notwith e Jearned_thch "fuſpaRt def 
n. 56. are" not legitimate. The Grammarians, and thoſe 


| Latin tongue, P retend to find in them many incorrect 
— of elegancy. This is one good way 


whoſe refined taſte enters deep into the delicacy. of the 


$, or hich at leaſt come not ere ſtan- 
d 


chings that ate ſpurious; and which, ſuppoſing the 


fact, is of great weight; ſince, it wann 10. 
body ſpoke purer Latin than Cefar. 

Juſtus Lipſius, a judge in N aces; au- 
thorizes this to the dition of the work we 
ſpeak of. He — in this pretended Cæſar, 
he ſays, many paſſages unworthy of the true Ceſar. 
Beſides, he attacks in general the ſtyle; and manner 
of the narration. How cold,” he, « is the 


whole compoſizion of this author, how unconneRed, 
how negligent! He rather endeavours to fay ſome- 
thing, — really ſays any thing: and is conſe- 

quently obſcure, and intricate. The r fault 
of this writer is to fay lite in many W 

Theſe- conjectures are certainly not to be deſpiſed. 

And what adds to their force, is a paſſage in the third 
book, where the writer plainly diſtinguiſhes himſelf 


I ib. m. de from Cæſar. He ſpeaks of propoſals made by Libo, 


— Civ. n. a Lieutenant-general of Pompey, for a trace. « C- 


to create ſuſpicion. For we find no ſuch thing i in the 


ſtriptio eſt! quam conatur potiis zliquid dicere, quam dicit ! 


far (it follows) did not think N to give any an- 
ſwer to Libo's demands, nor do we now think it ne- 


ceſſary to give an account of them to poſterity. 2ui- 


bus rebus neque tunc reſpondendum Ceſar exiftimavit : * 


nunc ul memorie prodatur - ſatis cauſe putumus 
perſons, and times, are both diſtinguiſhed : and I 
not ſee hom any one can doubt, but t the regt 
quote is of another hand than Cæſar s. 

The exprefſion itſelf, in the firſt perſon; is 


tota 
taque 
obicuritas & intricatio.—Proprinm in eo ſcriptore vitium, eres 
tis, nec n Lies. I. I. reer. Dial. 9. 


ting 4 K. Com- 


f 8 Molis in Ceſare iſto lagi Ceſare veteri param d 
notavi: ſed univerſa quam frigida, aut Inhians & ſupina, 
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Commentaries on the Gauliſh wars; where Ceſar al- 
ways of himſelf in the third perſon. And yet 
this ſuſpicious turn is repeated, u. 92. of the ſame 
third book of the Commentaries on the Civil War. 
Therefore it is, 1 think, clear, that this laſt work is 
not wholly Czfar's. I ſay not wholly : for I will not 
extend my ſuſpicions beyond what is proved. After 
a E of ages, after the teſtimony of Suetonius, 
who lived ſo near the time of its compoſition, how 
can we wholly take it from Cæſar? Without doubt he 
directed the work, he furniſhed the materials, he over - 
looked it; but ſome body elſe held the pen. On this 
ſuppoſition, I have made no difficulty to cite theſe 
Commentaries as Czſar's, both in my text, and margin. 
Surely he may be called their author, ſince they were 
wrote in his name, on his memoirs, by his order, and 
according to his mind. 


Ser. SuLpIcius Rufus. 
M. CLaupius MARCELLUS. 


EY V 


The true cauſe of the war between Cæſar and Pom 
pey was, as every body knows, the ambirion of theſe 
two rivals in power and glory: This is what Lucan 
* meant, when he ſays, that Cæſar could not bear a 
ſuperior, nor Pom an equal. But this thought, 
like many others of this poet, who was more ingenious 
than judicious, is not Juſt and exact. Both theſe fa- 
mous competitors, whoſe quarrel divided the univerſe, 
had in view the firſt rank. Pompey, who was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, would not part with it; and Cæſar wanted 
to deſpoil him of it, He was not a man to be ſatisfied 
with an equality, which indeed is in politics imprac- 
ticable. He was endeavouring to ae himſelf. pre- 
mier; nor can his ſentiments on this head be doubted, 
after the explanation he gave of them himſelf, when 
in paſting by a village of the Alpes he made that fa- 
mous ſpeech which I have mentioned in its place. 


Nec quenquam jam ferre poteſt Cæſarve priorem, 
Pompeius ve parem. Luc. L 123. 


B 3 Pom - 
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"Pompey" had' attained that envied height by trim- 
ming between the Senate and People. Without ab- 
ſolutely eſpouſing either party, he had alternately 
made uſe of both, as beſt agreed with his own intereſt 
and elevation. His third Conſulſhip made ſome al- 
teration in his conduct. Pleaſed with the confidence 

the Senate had ſhewn him, by putting the whole'pub- 
lic authority into his hands, bo entered into a ſtrict 
union with that auguſt body 5 and endeavoured to me- 
rit their good opinion by making a proper uſe of the 
entruſted power, and by taking efficacious meaſures to 
_ reſtore peace and tranquillity in Rome, When out of 
office, he preſerved an authority inherent as it were in 
his perſon. Though he had no title of Magiſtracy, 
and was obliged as Proconſul of Spain to keep out of 
the city, yet he governed all affairs, and influenced 
all deliberations. He reigned indeed almoſt ; but it 
was by the voluntary deference of his countrymen, 

not by torce, | * S. ET 
In theſe circumſtances, if Cæſar had returned to 
Rome a private man, as by right he ſhould, he muſt 
have been ſubjected with the reſt to Pompey's power, 
which was ſupported by the whole Senate. He was 
feared and hated by that body, whom he had on all 
occaſions induſtriouſly attacked; and whom in parti- 
cular he had treated with the utmoſt contempt, when 
he was Conſul. Beſides, his conduct gave his enemies 
ſuch hold, and he had ſo often violated the laws, that 
he was apprehenſive of being proſeruted, and con- 
demned, Cato threatened him with it publickly, and 
Pompey perhaps had the ſame thoughts. We have 
obſerved that his law againſt Corruption alarmed Cæ- 
ſar's friends, who thought it levelled at him. And 
indeed Cæſar's whole policy aimed at keeping the 
forces he had. After having obtained the Govern- 
ment of Gaul for five years, he got it prolonged for 
five years more. He propoſed to return home Con- 
ſul at the end of ten years, which was the interval pre- 
ſcribed by the laws between the two Conſulſhips of 
the ſame perſon. And, that he might go oy 
ately 
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ately from the Command of an army to this ſecond A. R. 
Conſulſhip, he had procured the unuſual privilege 
being excuſed from demanding the Conſulſhip in 
perſon, and of being capable of a nomination, though 
Ant, rn nts e: of N e 


of Ant. 


© Theſe ſteps made Cxſar's deſigns ſo evident, that 14 ibid. 
the blindeſt could not miſtake thim': and the reſt of ** 25. 


his conduct was of à piece. He uſed all forts of 
means to make himſelf creatures: always attentive 
to ingratiate himſelf with the People, he exhibited 
games and gave an entertainment to their whole body 
on account of his daughter's death: he began to 
build a ſquare, the ground of which, including with- 
out doubt the edifices he was to buy and pull down, 
coſt above a million ſterling: he doubled the pay of 
his legions: he enriched his ſoldiers by immoderate 
booty: in a word, he endeavoured by his unlimited 
generolity to gain'to his party the Military, the Ma- 
giſtracy, foreign Kings, Cities throughout the Em- 
pirez and, had it been poſſible, the whole World. 
So that it was very properly ſaid, that he ſubjected 
the Gauls with the iron of the Romans, and the Ro- 
mans with the gold of the Gauls. A 5 
It was no longer time to attack ſo formidable a 
power, when Pompey undertook it. He had com- 
mitted one fault in leaguing with Cæſar, and giving 
him means of acquiring fuch ſtrength; he commit- 
ted another in breaking with him. Nothing can be 
more judicious than the ſaying of Cicero which is in 
every body's mouth : * Would to God, Pompey, 
that you had never united with Cæſar; or that 
you had never broke with him ! The firſt became 
mo dignity and probity ; the other your pru- 
ence.” | | | | 


| However, Pompey acted at firſt very cautioufly. Shet, Cz, | 


cert with him) commenced hoſtilities. This Magiſ- 


* Utinam, Cn. Pompei, cum C. Cæſare ſocietatem aut nunquam & Pomp. 


coifſes, aut nunquam diremiſſes ! Fult alterum gravitatis, alterum 
prudentiæ tux, Cic. Phil. II. N. 24. N 4 
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wo trate, who was haughty and bold, puhl 


Boy 
him to quit the Government of Gaul on the rf 


the office of firſt Magiſtrate among 
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dinance; by 838 that he 
thing to prop utm nas roy 
— and in conſequence of it 

to the aſſembled Senate to ploy Czſar, 


March of the year they were then — on; 
alſo to oblige him to demand the Conſulſhip in 

rſon, _ not by proxy. This was puſhing Cefar 

me; who would have been ruined, if the two 
points propoſed by the Conſul had been carried a 
gainſt him, and put in execution. But it is he 
was able to make a good defence under the 
of two laws, of whole benefit they — to de- 
prive him. They cut off two years of his Command 
from the term enlarged by the law of IN—_ 
and they took from him a privilege granted by ano- 
ther law, made by the whole college of the Tribunes, 
and with Pompey's conſent. 

Under theſe favourable circumſtances, it was not 
difficult for Cæſar to procure aſſiſtance from many 
of the Magiſtrates. Not only ſome of the Tribunes 
declared for him; but even the Conſul Sulpicius, a 
peaceable man, who by his profeſſion of a — 2 
was accuſtomed to reſpect ferupulouſly whatever bore 


the name of a law, oppoſed his Collegue. Pompey 


himſelf, inured to hypocriſy and tergiverſation in 


what he moſt deſired, affected to ſay, that Marcellus 
went tod far; and chat it was not proper to affront ſo 

ſsly ſuch a perſon as Cæſar, whoſe had 
l ſo glorious Find ſerviceable to the Republic. And 
truly Marcellus's zeal was extravagant ; and ſometimes 
favoured of animoſity and hatred. Cæſar had granted 
to the city of Come in Ciſalpine Gaul the freedom of 
Italy; by the means of which, thoſe who had borne 
them, became 
Roman citizens. Marcellus had a mind to {rip the 
inhabitants of Come of this privilege ; pretending it 
had been given them without lawful caufe, merely 


_ through Cæſar's ambition and deſire to make crea» 


tures, 


\ 
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ow to cauſe a Burgeſs of that town, bo had been 
to Caiar, and ſhew him the marks of the ſtripes. 


. 

Privneges 2 

got nothing by ſo doing: it was 
222 Loot ot 


were always. ex 
cellus annihilated t 

had founded. But he 
only a wanton, fru 


diſapproved the Conſul's propoſal, he laboured 
_ it paſſed the next year. In this view he got 


was a man of the {ame principles. — 
had carried a great point too in 


Curio, whom we have had — e's 4 3 
times, to be made Tribune : — — 
man of fire, one of the firſt Orators of his 
had always acted as Cæſar's enemy. 


rene u S KSA An F 


oppoſed a counter- battery. He tried to gain 


e 


L. Paulus, who had been appointed his Cullegue; 

and bought his ſilence for about three hundred thou · 
ſand pounds ſterling. 
for only not acting againſt Cæſar: and he employed 
it in building a magnificent Hall at Rome, as if he 


intended to eternize his venality and haſeneſs. 

Curio ſold himſelf at a yet higher price. He had 
never the publick at heart, and vers , joined Pom- 
pey, becauſe he had been ſlighted by Ceſar. It is 
ſurprizing that Ceſar ſhould have made fuch a miſ- 
take, contrary to his maxims; he who uſed all means 
to attach to his party even ſometimes the loweſt men. 
5g bie his error, and ſpared 

3 had hurt his fortune by his debauchery 


' „ 


d pounds ſterling. - Cæſar paid all hir 
thus fixed in his herd 4 b. d. 


debe 5 
did 


its firſt: Magiſtrate, 10 he ſcourged; bidding him go ts 
This was a puniſhment from which Roman citizens 


preſerved 
tion, aimed at the fame mark. Though he bad ſeem- 


che Sed-Confal C. Marcellus, couſin to Marcus, who 


Paulus was paid this great ſum 


no coft to rectify 
odigality ; he owed then have: fax, hundred Ya! 


525 
| Perhaps he was in the right. Weder den d 


2 


Cæſar, who was at leaſt as artful as his competitor, Plut. & 


over C. Ap 
Marcellus; but finding him incorruptible, he eſſayed £24 + 


gry 


. Max. 
1. 


10 
On. ©, 0-5 
Th s os 


Cel. ad 
Cic. 4&8, 


A. R. gen. did him the greater ſervice; as he affected (as we ſhall 
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ſee) a ſort o 1mpartiality, * 9286 S1t13. * 23 163 
Mean while the Conſult M. Marcellus purſued his 
2 which he had only moderated and qualified. 
He doubtleſs conformed in this to Pompey's advice, 
-who did not chuſe that any reſolution ſhould be made 
about Cæſar, before the firſt day of March of the next 
year; after which time he thought a ſucceſſor might 
be ſent him, I cannot ſees what foundation Pompey 


had to believe that he ſhould-be' ſuffered to take one, 
any more than two years, from Cæſar's Command. 


However, his will was ſo much the rule of all things, 
that, as he had a journey to make to Rimini, the Se- 


nate waited till his return; and on the laſt of Sep- 


tember came, in his preſence, to a reſolution agreeable 
to his wiſnes. l | i ; — 


le In thia cſalutzon it was ſaid; that the Comſuls cle; 


L. Paulus and C. Marcellus, ſhould on the firſt of 
March on the year then entering upon propoſe to 
the Senate, to deliberate on the affair of the Conſular 


pProvinces. (Which was a ſtudied expreſſion, to avoid 
ſaying plainly that they were to deliberate on Cæſar's 


revocation.) It was alſo added, that, when the firſt 
of March was come, nothing ſhould be propoſed 2 
vious to, or in concurrence with, that of the Conſular 
provinces. And as an oppoſition was apprehended to 
the decree, which was actually drawing; the Senate 
declared, that none of thoſe who had a right to put 
a negative on its decrees, ought to exert that privi- 
lege on this occaſion: and, if any one did, he would 
be conſidered as guilty of an attempt on the tranquil- 


ty and ſafety of the Republick. That this reſolution 


ſhould be regiſtered: and that the Senate ſhould con- 
fider what courſe to take with its oppoſers. All theſe 
declarations, and menaces, did not hinder four Tri- 
bunes, among whom was Panſa, who had long ſerved 


under Cæſar, from making their formal oppoſition, 
By a ſecond reſolution of the ſame day, the Senate 
_ endeavoured to weaken Cæſar, by offering diſcharges 


to ſuch of his ſoldiers whoſe time of ſervice was com- 
| pleated, 


F 
: 


. 
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ꝛall pleated, or who for other reaſons deſired to be diſ- AN . 
104 banded. And laſtly, a third reſolution took into 31. | 
his conſideration the choice of Governors of the Propræ- | 
ed. torial provinces, and conformed it to the regulations 

ce, laſt made under the Conſulſhip of Calvinus and Meſ- 

de ſala, and ratified the Following year. Things were 

xt now in order. But we have elſewhere ſhewed what 

ht reaſon Cæſar pretended to have to complain of theſe 

ey new reſolutions. The two laſt met with the ſame fate 

e, as the firſt; Panſa and another Tribune oppoſed 

d. them. CR. 

8, It was eaſy to foreſee that theſe oppoſitions would 


prevent the effect of the deliberations projected for 
the next year with reſpect to Cæſar. Some · body 
having made this objection to Pompey, he opened 
himſelf by this anſwer : I ſee no difference between 
« Czfar's diſobeying the decrees of the Senate, and 
<« his hindering the Senate from making what decrees 
they think neceſſary.” “ What if he is determin- 
< ed,” replied another, © to be at the ſame time Con- 


n 


they fix the true point from whence we ought to view 
Cæſar's conduct, in order to make a proper judgment 
of it. He aimed at the Sovereignty of the Common- 
wealth; the event proves it. He was then the ſon 
who intended to beat his father. But he ſxilfully 
conceals, as much as poſſible, the odious deſign. He 
covers himſelf by the laws he gets made by force or 
intrigue. He ſcreens himſelf by the authority of 
venal Magiſtrates, corrupted by his bounty. By 
theſe means he throws a colour of legality over his 
ambitious proceedings. What is all this but the be- 
haviour of an undutiful ſon; who, being reſolved to 
diſobey his father, and willing alſo to avoid the im- 
putation of diſobedience, flops his mouth to prevent 


bs. 


a e ſul and have the Command of an army? And 
8 „ what,” returned Pompey briſkly, if my ſon was 
t « determined to beat me ?” 8 3 

. Theſe anſwers of Pompey, particularly the laſt, ap- 
F peared harſh to Cælius; who mentions them in a 
) letter to Cicero. But J will venture to affirm, that 


- 
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A938 his ſpeaking ? It is by the light of theſe refletons 
1 that we. ought to E all PA chicapery by which 
OCæſar defended himſelf aint the Sen OR 
another - year, before he ed to take up arms. 
And, that we may not impoſed on by pecious 
appearances, it is ſufficient to call to mind the fa- 
_ > vourite maxim he always had in his mouth, borrowed 
from Eteocles in Euripides: If juſtice may be 
violated, it is to acquire Sovereignty that it js glort- 

ous to violate it; in all other things act honeſtly.” 


A. R. 702. 
ofa L. Amitivs PauLvs. 


50, C. CLavprvs MazceLLvs. 


Dio. 2 — was the inſtrument Ceſar made uſe of © to aid 
— pute the ground with, under the Conſulſhip of Paulus 
and C. Marcellus. This Tribune, who was a man of 
ſenſe, ſkiffully concealed his ſhameful deſertion of his 
party. He was very quiet at the entrance into by 
office; ſpeaking even occaſionally againſt Cæſar; 

throwing out uently untoward propoſitions, — | 
could not but be diſpleaſing to Pompey and the Ariſ- 
tocratic But foon after he ſought occaſions to 
break with them ; and, in order thereto, propoſed 
divers laws, which he knew they would not fail to 
oppoſe. One of theſe laws regarded the high-wayz: 
another was a ſort of Agrarian law, little different from 
that of Rullus, which had been thrown out in Cicero's 
Conſulfhip: and a third concerned corn and provi- 
fions. And, in the new regulations he 8 on 

all theſe heads, he reſerved to himſelf the 
management and authority. The Senate * 
theſe laws. This was what the Tribune wanted; he 
** t himſelf now freed from all conſideration for 
by which he pretended he was aggrieved. 
"He would not however appear an abſolute partizan 
| of Czfar: wherefore, when the firſt of March was 
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The two me verſes have been thus franſtated by Cicero. 


f violandum eſt jus andi rn eſt : EY 
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to the reſolution of the laſt of the preceding Septem 
ber, had propoſed to ſend he red! — * Gaul; 
his Collegue Paulus, according to agreement, hold- 
ing his Curio ſpoke. He praiſed the p 
fol of the Conſul Marcellus; but added; that they 


re . 
4 
** 


ht, at the ſame time that they recalled Cæſar, to 


er too to the Government of Spain 
and the Command of the Legions in that province. 
This was a ſpecious, favourable, turn; it was the 
language of a zealous Republican. The dexterous 
Tibune repreſented, that what he propoſed was the 
only means left to inſure the publick liberty. That, 
if they difarmed Cæſar only, Pompey with the forces 
he had the Command of would become abſolute maſ- 
ter of the Empire: whereas, if they were both re- 
duced to a private condition, the Republick would 


have nothing more to fear from either. But that, if 


they continued one in Command, they ought to leave 
the other here with to preſerve the balance.” Theſe 
arguments, ſet in the ſtrongeſt light by one of the 
moſt eloquent men Rome ever produced, made a deep 
impreſſion. The People, atnong whom Pompey had 
loft ground by his laws againſt Corruption, approved 
and applauded Curio; 'who thus did Czſar the greateft 
ſervice, by affecting to be neuter, and ſolely attached 
to the good of the tick. | 

I ſay he did Cæſar the greateſt ſervice ; for he knew 
Pompey would never reſign. This was neither his in- 
tention, nor that of the beſt heads in the Senate. And 
indeed the terms were not equal, as Pompey did nor 


enter on the Government of Spain until four years 


after Cæſar had commanded in Gaul. But the chief 
and moſt eſſential difference aroſe from the diverſity 
of their character and eonduct. Every ching was to 
be feared from Ctſar's unbounded ambition; -whereis 
that of Pompey was more moderate, more eircum- 
ſpect, more capable of reſpecting the laws. Curio's 
propoſal was accordingly rejected: but he Hntdered, 


2 * by ” 


Br: '*. Pompey, on this attack of the Tribune, affected at 


. * 
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aby his authority as Tribune, that of the Conſul from 
paſſing. Sr 13 K N 


firſt great moderation. As he was in Campania, he 
wrote to the Senate, that whatever title, or power, 
he had, was the effect of the good-will of his fellow- 
citizens; not of his own ſollicitation. That, without 
his ſeeking, they had offered him a third Conſulſhip, 
and a prolongation of his Command in Spain. That 
he was ready freely and voluntarily to reſign, what 
he had accepted againſt his inclination.“ At his re- 
turn to Rome, he talked in the ſame ſtrain; and as if 
he, as the old friend and father-in-law of Cæſar, was 
better acquainted with his diſpoſition than any one; he 
affirmed, and made it a matter of honour to himſelf, 
that he too had the ſame way of thinking. He ſaid 
that Cæſar, ſatiated with war and victory, deſired re- 
poſe alone; and wiſhed for nothing more than to re- 
turn to Rome, and enjoy in the boſom of his country 
the reward of his labours, and the honours he had 
merited. | An or n | | 

He ſpoke not what he thought either as to himſelf, 
or Cæſar. But he deſigned to render odious by his 
moderation the tenacity of Cæſar. He gave up five 
whole years of Command, and Cæſar refuſed to lay 
down his, though expiring, unleſs he entered directiy 
on the Conſulſhip. Curio was not to be thus impoſed 
on. He called upon him to fulfil his promiſe * an 
immediate reſignation. He renewed his former de- 
claration about the only means of preſerving the li- 
berty of the Republick; which was to take, at the 
ſame time, all Command both from Pompey and 
Cæſar. He exhorted the Senate to order them both 
to reſign, under pain of diſobedience; and, in caſe 
of refuſal, to declare them enemies to their country, 
and raiſe forces to reduce them. And, as he perceived 
his advice would not be followed, he broke up the aſ- 
ſembly, without ſuffering any reſolution to be taken 
as to Cæſar. * 2 
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the Tribuneſhip out of the ſtare of *hurniliation-ro 
which Sylla had reduced it. But it was too late, and 
all he could do was to endeavour” to revenge him- 
ſelf on the THI bn 4 the Nr of . Cenſor 
A 1 

Pore all kircumſtanere er a belief; * this Ma- Dio. 


giſtrate undertook by agreement with Pompey to 2 
ac 


matize Curio. He had great openings; had he attack- 
ed him on account of the 1 of his youth, which 
had been waſted in luxury, extravagance, and de- 
bauchery. But Appius was ſtopped ſhort by the op- 
poſition of his Collegue Piſo, and of the Conſul 
Paulus. The other Conſul Marcellus, always ready 
to act againſt Cæſar and all his Partizans, reſumed 
the affair; and pretended to bring it before the Se- 
nate. Curio oppoſed at firſt ſo unuſual a proceeding. 
But afterwards, findin * generality inclined to fa- 
vour him, he accepted the condition, and ſubmitted 
himſelf to the animadverſion of the Senate. He- was 
not deceived. In vain the Conſul Marcellus made a 
bitter inve&tive againſt: him ; the majority of the Se- 
nators declared for Curio: and the Conſul would net 
7 through a deliberation chat could. not Ver out to 
is honour.. 
While the difference between Pompdy oy Cæſar 
increaſed every day, it had like to have been on a ſud- 
den terminated by an unforeſeen accident; this was 
a dangerous illneſs that was near taking Pompey off: 
which, as Juvenal ſays, * would have been 
lucky for him, had it ſo happened, that when he was 
at the height of proſperity and glory; as it would 
. ſpared him the cruel misfortunes, which two 
= rs more of life made him experience. It was at 
ap 


les he fell ill; and, when he recovered, the Nea - Plut. Pom. 


politans ſhewed their J b feſtivals and Wan | 


| ® Provdk Fompdio dedera Campania debe I7 
TY ſed multz urbes & publica vota os 
2 tur fortuna i plius & urbis 2 2 
0 > capa le ———Jvv. Sat. 4. 


"thankſ- 


Pompey now repented heartily that he had raiſed g- ; 
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2 i thank ſgivings to the Gods. No ſuch thing had been 
50. done before; co any Roman. But, 4 once 
ſet, it ended not where it hbouring 
cities firſt followed it, and derwards all 2 = py 
ticularly on Pompey's route to Rome, when . wy] 
turned, no place was large enough to hold the crowds 
that came-th meet him, The roads, the villages, the 
were filled with an incredible multitude of per- 
WE of all ages and conditions; who offered ſacrifices, 
und amidſt their wine and good cheer extolled him 
- whom Heaven had reſtored to them. Many adorned 
with garlands, having flambeaux in their kay met 
and accompanied him; throwing flowers on him with 
general applauſe : ſo that his whole pro was one 
of the ñneſt ſights that could be imagined. Theſe re- 
joicings, which ſeemed to expreſs the greateſt eſteem 
for, and attachment of all the Italian people to, Pom- 
encouraged him much; and for that reaſon may 
— fidered as one of the chief cauſes of the civil 
war. Until this time an extraordinary prudence, wy 4 
proaching ſometimes to timidity, had guided, and 
cured, his ſteps. But now, dazzled-with joy and con- 
dence, he no —_ _ any 3 to _ 200 
He thought himſe enough to iſe Cæſar 
and — himſelf — he ſhould be able to ruin 
him, as eaſily as he had raiſed him. | 
Theſe notions, which took up his thouglits, were 
confirmed by the difcourſes of thoſe who: brought him 
rwo ou that had ſerved under Canter. The 
fact is 
The Zetiate, taking advantage of the ral ap- 
prehenſion of an irruption of the of the gear yr 
ordered that Pompey and Cæſar ſhould each of them 
furniſh 4 Legion to be ſent into that province. This 
- - pretence was fo well imagined and ſeemed ſo fair, _ 
the decree: paſſed without oppoſition or 2 . 5 
Pompey obeyed that decree, only by giving the Le- 
ion he lent Oæſar after the Aer of Titurius and 
oo” Ceſar was. obliged to give one of his own, ſo 


that berg was in reality taking from him two 
e 


—_— 
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le was aware of it; yet he ſent the two Legions with A. R. 2a. 
at generoſity which always gave him an air of ſupe- * | 
ority over his adverſaries; having firſt᷑ preſented the * 
pldiers with about ten pounds each. The perſons 
Pompey ſent to conduct theſe Legions to him reported, 
hat Cæſar was extremely hated in his army: that his 
oldiers, tired out with a long, laborious, war, could 
ot bear a General, who had never ſuffered them to 
njoy any reſt: that Pompey would not have occaſion 
or any other forces than thoſe of Cæſar to vanquiſh 
nd ruin him; becauſe they would certainly abandon 
im the moment they ſet foot in Italy. About the 
ame time Labienus, the moſt experienced and beſt 
ſteemed of Czſar's Lieutenant-generals, liſtened to 
offers for changing ſides, which he actually did 
afterwards. | = * 1 
Theſe various events made Pompey ſo preſump- 
uous, that he took no care to aſſemble a ferce ſuffi- 
ient to make head againſt the enemy he had to deal 
ich. He even laughed at thoſe who were afraid of 
war; and ſomebody telling him, that, if Cæſar took 
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t in his head to march to Rome, there was nothing 

o hinder him; Pompey anſwered, In whatever pant 

* of Italy I ſtamp, with my foot, there will come up 

Legions.“ Mr An 27h n, 
Cælar's conduct was very different. Without tak- De B. 


ng any glaring ſtep which might be conſidered as 3 . 


hoſtility, he prepared every thing ſo as to be able to 
act with vigour, when the time was come. Gaul was 
in a ſtate of perfect tranquillity. .. His legions, in 
their ſeveral quarters, only waited. his orders. He 
himſelf came into Ciſalpine Gaul early in the ſpring, 
that he might be nearer Rome, and have an eye on 
what paſſed there; but under pretence of aſſiſting with 
his intereſt Mark Anthony, who had been his Quæſ- 
tor, in his application for the office of Augur. For 
that country was full of municipal towns and colonies, 
whoſe inhabitants had the privilege of Roman citizens, 
and conſequently influenced the nomination of Ma- 
giltrates and Prieſts, Cæſar learnt on his way, that 
— C ö Anthony 


18 


AR. 8 Anthony was appointed Augur. This pretence there- 


Ant. C. 
50. 


Gall. i. viii. were of the contrary party. Ser. Galla, who had ſerved 


ſuffrages of the People in favour of L. Lentulus and 


duet. Cæſ. ration of war. He diſſembled however his reſentment, 


c. 29. 


the following year. He even ſent to Rome many of 
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fore failing, he ſubſtiruted another; _ was i 
take that opportunity to engage the votes of the pes 
ple of thee cantons for himſelf, with reſpe& de the 
Conſulſhip ; for which he intended to be a Candidate 


his officers and ſoldiers, who had leave of abſence 
from him as it were to look after their private affairs. 
And hiſtory mentions among others a Centurion, who 
being at the door of the Senate while they were deli. 
berating about Cæſar, and informed that they te. 
fuſed him the time he demanded; put his hand to 
his ſword, ſaying, „This ſhall give him what the 
« Senate denies.” 171 ws 
Ceæſar was the more cautious, as the Conſuls elect 


under him as Lieutenant- general in Gaul, had made 
a fruitleſs effort; and Pompey's intereſt had fixed the 


C. Marcellus, both enemies to Cæſar, but particy- 
larly the firſt; who kept no terms with him, and 
ſhewed himſelf determined to carry things to extremi- 
tles. However, as Curio was a good on every 
one, Cæſar thought he might return to Gaul. There 
he reviewed his army, and ſpent the remainder of th 
ſummer; and at the approach of winter, leaving in 
Gaul eight legions, (four in Belgium, and four in th 
country of the Ædui) he returned into Italy, where he 
diſtributed the thirteenth legion in all the important 
poſts of Ciſalpine Gaul. N | 
When he came there, he was informed, that the 
ions that had been took from him under pretence 
ſending them againſt the Parthians, had been de- 


| tained in Italy, and tranſmitted to Pompey by te Ru 


Conſul Marcellus. This was little leſs than a deck 


and contented: himſelf with writing to the Senate; de 


firing that they would not deprive him of the beriefi 
conferred on him by the People; or that the other 


Generals, as well as he, might be obliged to diſhand 
; 4 , 8 * © # 1 * I 
; ther 
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ion to a-leſt deliberation of the Senate on the reſpective 


poſitien in a light that was advantageous to his views; 
and aſked the opinions concerning Pompey and Ca- 


Command. e 

But Curio, reuniting what the Conſul had ſeparated, 
inſiſted that the Senate ſhould be aſked, Whether it 
as their pleaſure: that Pompey and Cæſar ſhould both 
at once reſign? The queſtion thus ſtated took another 


oices againſt twenty-rwa. This threw Marcellus into 
deſpair ; who broke: up the Aſſembly immediately, 
rying out aloud, Ay, triumph over. us, and make 
Cæſar your Maſter.” The Tribune, on the other 
Gde, retited. full of glory; and was received by the 
People with great acclamations. They eyen threw 
lowers on him, as a victorious champion who deſerved 
parlands, 6 E 

Marcellus, when he diſmiſſed the Senate, told 
hem, that it was no longer time to amuſe themſelves 


Eren 


2 


—— 
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paſs the Alpes; and that the Commonwealth wanted 


quence. of this declaration, being accompanied by the 
onſuls ele& (the better to authorize the important 
ep he was going to take) he went to Pompey, who 
vas in the ſuburbs, becauſe, as Proconſul, he could 
ot come into the city; and, giving him a ſword, 
aid, * We order you to uſe this ſword in the defence 
* of your . Cæſar: we inveſt you * 

2 the 


their troops. This language, conformable. to Curio's A. N. . 
Propelal, could-not prejudies Car, as we have ob- 1c. 
ſerved; and beſides Suetonius remarks; | that he 

if he was took at his word, to he able to re- 
aſſemble his veterans, before Pompey could make new 
levies. 1 in | Wi Nenn, 
8 It * that this letter from Ceſar -gave occa- Appian. 


ſar ſeparately. The majority were for ſending Cæſar 
| ſucceſſor ; and, when the ueſtion was put as to 
Pompey, the majority were for continuing him in 


urn; and the Tribune had three hundred and ſeventy 


ith vain harangues, when ten legions were ready to | 


2 protector able to reſiſt ſuch an attack. In conſe- 


| 48/7524 the'Command of all the forces in Italy, and "giv 


— you to raiſe what forces more you may think 


dic. ad to Cicero, who was then juſt returned from Cilicia; and 
"4 7- 4 with whom he had two N in the month of 
December that . 


may be thought of.“ This was a commoniex 
ſion with him, and was leſs a ſign of irreſolution, than 
of a fly caution that loved to ſave appearances, — 
| feared engagements, and always choſe to have apowe 


and endeavoured to "hinder Pompey from raiſing 


und as his Tribuneſhip was near expired, and he 
thought his perſon would be in danger as ſoon as he 


He feared the odium of beginning a war, which'to 
all the world could appear to have no other objed 


| againſt his Country; and choſe to be thought to have 
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« proper.“ Pompey anſwered, he would obey” the 
Conſuls; adding, however, unleſs ſomething! better 


of declining them, if neceſſary. There is no — 
to doubt but that pompey was on this occaſion fully 
determined; and he declared himſelf to this purpoſe 


Curio made ſome other attempts in Caſar's favour, 
forces. But he got nothing by theſe freſh efforts, and 
only incenſed the Senate more and more againſt him; 


was out of office; he fled from Rome, and went to 
Cæſar at Ravenna; full of animoſity, and importu- 
nate to have him immediately ſend for his legions and 
begin the war. 

Cxſar, who was as determined as he, but more 
diſcreet, did not think it was yet time for action 


than his perſonal intereſt. He waited for ſome event 
which might give a better colour to his hoſtilities 


tried every means of accommodation before he had re 
courſe to force. He therefore negotiated on one hand; 
and, on the other, raiſed up againſt Pompey and the 
Senate a new Tribune, at leaſt as violent and — 
as Curio. 

This Tribune was the famous Mark Anthony, 
who, at his return from Syria and Egypt, had em- 
braced Cæſar's party. Being nominated Quæſtor, he 
* out immediately for * without ſtaying for the 

Senate! 
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Ex 
Senate's "dectee; the People's order, or the deciſion: A. R. nn 


of the lots. * He knew, as Cicero has very juſtly — 


obſerved, that Cæſar's camp was the only aſylum for 
thoſe, whom indigence, debauchery, and heavy debts, © * 
made diſconten and enemies of the public tran- | 
quillity. He behaved there gallantly; and we have 

had occaſion to mention him ſeveral times in relating 

the Gauliſh wars. Having this year obtained the Tri- 
buneſhip by Cæſar's intereſt, and money, he employed 

all the authority of his office in the ſervice of him to 
whom he was obliged for it. 
Hie began, by demanding that the two legions de- Plut. Ant. 
ſigned to be ſent againſt the Parthians ſhould be or- 
dered to Bibulus in Syria; that Pompey ſhould be 
forbid raiſing any forces; and that ſuch as he inliſted 
ſnould be freed from military obedience. On the 
twenty-firſt of December, that is, twelve days after 
he entered on his office, he made an harangue to the 
People; in which he inſulted, and inveighed againſt, 
Pompey; 2 up his whole life, from his in- 
fancy. At the ſame time, he deplored the fate of 
thoſe who had been condemned in conſequence of the 
laws made by Pompey in his third Conſulſhip. To 
all this he added plain menaces of a civil war. On 
occaſion of Which harangue Pompey, reaſoning with 
Cicero, ſaid very juſtly: T What would not Cæſar 
« himſelf do, if he was at the head of affairs; ſince L.A 
„his Quzſtor, who has neither money nor credit, 

„ dares talk in this ſtrain?” | | 

n the midſt of this ill-blood, negotiations (as I Plut. Cæſt 
have ſaid) were ſet on foot, Cæſar offered to diſband 2?P!2?- 
eight of his legions, and to quit Tranſalpine Gaul, Fam. 16. 
provided he was left in poſſeſſion of the other Gaul - 
and Illyricum, with two legions, until he was appointed 

Conſul. Afterwards, by the mediation of Cicero, who 
ardently deſired peace, Cæſar's friends made a further 
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Quid. cenſes facturum eſſe ipſum, i in poſſęſſionem Reipyblicze 
venerit; quum hæc Ne f & 3 audeat dicere? 
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Plut. 


- that the Conſuls, not being 


had really defired it, there was a ſure wify to have ob- 
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conceſſion, and engaged he ſhould be ſatisfied with Is 
lyricum and one 1: 

But what method could be found to make tyro men 
agree, who both choſe a war? Cæſar's offers, by nb 
means, evince a fincere intention for peace. If be 


tained it; which was to have reſigned his Command, 
on condition he was 7 Conful. Citero ex- 
preſsly declares, that, if he had inſiſted on nothing 


more, he could not have been poſſibly refuſed. But 
Cæſar would never reduce his pretenſions to theſe 


terms. Pompey on his fide had as little inchnatton ta 


leave Rome, and go-to his of Spain. | 

The diſpoſition then of ompey and Cæſar to war 
was equal; with this difference, that Pompey, wha 
had with him all the majeſty of the Republic, and 
doubted not of the goodneſs of his cauſe, pretended ta 
give law, affected ſeverity, and avowed his reſolution 
to oblige Cæſar by force to ſubmit to the Senate: 
whereas Cæſar, king advantage of the known inten- 
tion of his rival, made continually conceſſions which 
he was ſure would be rejected; hoping by ſo doing to 
throw the blame on Pompey, and giveto his own 
ceedings an air of moderation, which might in ome 
fort compenſate i for their injuſtice. 


C. Ciavnius MARCELLUS. 
L. CoRNELIvs LenTuLus. 


On the firſt of January Curio came to Roe with 
letters from Cæſar addreſſed to the Senate, which 
contained * very fair and moderate propoſals, in the 
opinion of him who made them, and which were pro- 
bably agrecable to the conditians of the accommoda- 
tion laſt mentioned. Theſe letters were ſo ill receiv 
able to ſuppreſs them, 
Curio had delivered them in full Senate, had a mind 
to return them * and the rd Anthony 
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hority to procure them a reading. After they were 
cad, the Conſul Lentulus propoſed to deliberate, not 


and on the meaſures proper to be taken for the ſecu- 
rity af the Republic. He exhorted the Senators to 
ſpeak their minds freely; telling them, that, if they 


Cæſar. = 
He ſpoke the truth. Cæſar would have been well- 


pleaſed to have gained him over; and proſecuted ſo 
obſtinately his ſolicitations and offers, that afterwards, 


LC SAM een O03. T* 


ſight of one another in Epirus, Balbus ftill negotiated 
by Cæſar's order with Lentulus, and went on that ac- 
count into Pompey's camp at the hazard of his liberty 


far's promiſes. His ruined fortune, and heavy debts, 
were powerful incentives thereto. But he thought 
victory could not forſake Pompey ; and that, thoſe on 
his ſide had the more certain proſpect of riches and 
promotion. For this reaſon he was always untractable; 
and Cæſar names him as having contributed more 
than any one to the rupture. -Metellus Scipio, Pom- 
pey's father-in-law, neceſſarily followed his ſteps. 
Cato would not hear of compromiſing the intereſt and 
dignity of the Republic. Thus, notwithſtanding 
ſome cooler opinions, which tended at leaſt to tempo- 
rizing, it paſſed by a gy; voices,” © That Cæ- 
ſar ſhould be ordered to diſband his army before a 
certain day then fixed; and that, in caſe of diſobe- 
dience, he ſhould be declared an enemy to the Re- 
public.” | 


this the quarrel recommences. The Conſul propoſes 
to deliberate on the method ta. be taken to bring to 
reaſon the oppoſing Tribunes. The ſevereſt reſolu- 
tions paſs againſt them. The Tribunes intrench them- 
{lves in the inviolable right of their office, At laſt 

'T 4 pight 


on their contents, but on the preſent tate of affairs, 


cooled, he knew what he had to do; and doubted 
not but he could find means to make his peace with 


Anthony and Q. Caſſius oppoſe this decree. Upon 


ind Q. Caſſius were forced to exert their whale au- An. 703. 


when war had been declared, and the armies were in. | 


and life. Lentulus was not averſe to liſtening to Cæ- vell. II. ; 


24 


. N night parts the combatants. The conteſt was renewed 


4%. the following days, and continued until the ſeventh 


Had ſerved under Cæſar in Gaul, offered to go to him, 
and inform him of the Senate's diſpoſition. Their 


threatened; and the Senate had recourſe to that de- 
. cree which was never uſed but in the greateſt extre- 
mities. It was therein ſaid, „that the Conſuls, the 
Prætors, the Tribunes of the People, and the Pro- 


followed them. The Governors of the provinces were 
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of January. During this time Piſo the Cenſor, fa- 
ther-in-law to Cæſar, and L. Roſcius the Prætor, who 


proffer was rejected; the Tribunes were 


conſuls that were near Rome (which took in Pompe 
and Cicero) were ordered to be careful of the ſafety 
of the Republic.” After this, Anthony-and Caſſius 
had every thing to fear. They therefore fled by 
night, diſguiſed as ſlaves, in an hired carriage z nor 
ſtopped until they got to Rhemi. Curio and Cælius 


then appointed, which had been hindered above a year 
by the oppoſition of the Tribunes. Cæſar had two 
ſucceſſors given him, L. Domitius Ahenobarbus for 
Tranſalpine Gaul, and M. Conſidius for the Ciſalpine. 
Metellus Scipio had the Government of Syria; which 
Bibulus quitted. Of the reſt I ſhall ſpeak, as occaſion 
offers. | 

Cæſar's enemies, by putting the Tribunes in dan- 
ger, gave him the pretext he had long waited for. 
He was then at Ravenna, the laſt town in his pro- 
vince; and he was no ſooner informed of what had 
happened at Rome, but he aſſembled what ſoldiers he 
had about him, which were thoſe of the thirteenth le- 
gion In the harangue he made them, he inſiſted on 
nothing ſo much as the violation of the Tribunitial 
privileges in the perſons of Anthony and Caſſius. He 
complained, as he himſelf relates, of the new prece- 
dent introduced into the Commonwealth by thoſe who 
checked and hindered by the terror of arms the oppo- 
firion of the Tribunes. He added, that Sylla, who 
made it his buſineſs to humble, and had almoſt anni- 
hilated, the Tribuneſhip, had yer left it the liberty of 
Note ofe'® 
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oppoſition z but that Pompey, who valued himſelf 
for having reſtored to that office all its prerogatives, 
deprived ĩt now of that privilege, teen it had . 
enjoyed. 

N therefore, wich great reaſon that — makes 
Anthony reſponſible for all the calamities of the civil 
war. He ſays to be ſure too much, as Plutarch ob- 
ſerves, when he accuſes *® him of having been the cauſe 
of that unfortunate war, as much as Helen was of the 
Trojan. But it is ſtrictly. true, that Anthony fur- 
niſhed Cæſar with the moſt plauſible pretext he could 
wiſh, and the moſt likely to impoſe on the People: 
a neceſſary en without which perhaps Cæſar 
might have found it difficult to have come to extremi- 
ties, or at leaſt to have ſecured the alliſtance of all his. 
troops. | 
Be, certainly apprehended great difficulty in per- 


funding them to follow him; ſince as Suetonius re. Sect. OC, \ 
lates, when he harangued them the next day at Ri- 3* 


mini, he ufed the moſt ſubmiſſive intreaties, had re- 
courſe to tears, tore his cloaths before, to ſhew his 
great concern, and the extreme danger he was ex- 
poſed to. Cæſar ſays nothing like this in his relation 
of what paſſed at Ravenna, and entirely. omits his 
harangue at Rimini. But it is certain that he ſu 
preſſes many things; and the paſſage of the Rubi- 
con, ſo famous with all other hiſtorians, is not men- 
tioned in his Commentaries. | 
When he had done ſpeaking to the legion aſſembled 
by his orders at Ravenna, ;. officers and ſoldiers 
cried out, that they were determined to maintain the 
honour of their General, and to revenge the wrongs 
done to the Tribunes. He accepted their offers; and, 
with five thouſand foot and three hundred horſe, un- 
dertook (according to an expreſſion of Livy, which 
Oroſius has preſerved) to attack the Univerſe. His 
maxim and conſtant practice, as we know, was to 
| 


* Ut Helena Trojanis, fic iſte huic reipublice, cauſa belli; cauſa 
peſtis, atque exitii, fuit, C7. Phil. II, n. 35. | 
place 
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place his chief hopes of fucceſs in expedition; and he 
was 'cotyinced, that, on this occaſion, it would be 
eaſter for him to intimidate with a ſmall force, by ap- 
aring when he was leaſt expected; than to conquer, 
y Raying the time neceſſary for great preparations. 
Contenting himſelf therefore with writing to his Lieu- 
tenant- generals in Gaul to bring * legions left 
there, he determined to commence the war by the ſur- 
prize of Rimini, which was the firſt city of Italy in 
the way from his province. In order to ſucceed, ſe- 
ctecy was neceſſury. Wherefore he ſent away, with- 
out noiſe, his ten cohorts under the Command of 
Hortenſtus's fon. As for himſelf, he ſtaid in the town; 
went to a public ſpectacle; examined the plan of a 

adiator's ſchool, which he intended to build; and 
in the evening ſat down to ſupper with much com- 
pany. But, when night was come, he ſtole away on 
pretence of illneſs; went out of Ravenna, 
ceived; and, getting mules to put in his chaiſe | 
the Grſt mill, took a by-way in which he loſt himſelf. 
At day-break he procured a guide, by whoſe aſſiſtance 
he 'overtook his cohorts near the Rubicon, a rivulet 
that bounded his province; ſo that he could not paſs 
it without tranſgreſſing the laws, and taking off the 
maſk. | | 

Determined, though he was, and without doubt 
the boldeſt of men; the idea of the evils he was go- 
ing to bring on the world, and of the dangers to 
- which he was going to expoſe himſelf, ſtruck him in 
that critical moment ſo forcibly, as to intimidate him 
in a manner, and for a while 1 d his activity. 
He ſtopped ſhort on the bank; and turning towards 
his friends, among whom was the famous Aſinius 
Pollio, 9 them 5 * Snot bridge, go back : but, 
« if we. paſs over this litt we put every 
« thing to the deciſion of arms.” + a 
Buetonius relates a pretended omen that happened 
at that inſtant. A man of extraordinary ſize and 

* Etiam nunc regredi poſſumus: quod ſi ponticulum txankerimus, 


omnia armis agenda erunt, SUET. 31. 0 
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ape appeared on a fudden, ſitting in the "ES: 
merge” laying on a rural flute. Not only the 4 

ſhepherds, | t ſome of the ſoldiers and trumpeters, 
= dre from ans ea yp ein 
the trumpet from one near him, 


* and 
. 


* 


ſays Plurarch, who ſhyts his eyes, and muffles his head, 
to avoid eig the on cola me he is going to 
preci e hitnſef, 

Cæſar, | the Rubicon, marched di- 
rectly to Riniiniy and 1nd hrmſclf maſter of it. There 
he Sing the wb Tribunes, Anthony and Caſſius ; 
and he took Gife to ſhew chem to his ſoldiers in the 
ſervile habit they had been odliged to put on for their 
ſecurity, This ige edel the ſol- 
diery, ho made * — — | 
fo they, noun Fhersver he ſhould lead 

em. ; Tl 4 7, Fr F . 

| What Sig tar foreſaw — When the fuprize 
of Rimini was known at- Rome, it threw the whole 
city into the greateſt oduſternation. This was not 
proportished to the realityeof che evil, which indeed = 
was cohfiderable. - They enpected every minute to 
ſee Car at the 'of Rome, with his ten legions, 
and crouds of Gaulzjand Germans. Pompey himſelf 
loſt his of ind. He had more troops 
him than his rival, But he WA e — 4b. and 
by the hes of 'every chat he could not 


preſerve the tranquiNty neeeflary i extraofdinary oe. | 


—— quo deorum — widvlcornts tniquita, went; 
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| Ai. . caſions, * to 1 7 worthy — oy on 
| re an ence. Every one complained of his 
* * that he ſhould raiſe Cæſar to ſuch a height 

. of power as made him formidable to his Country 3 and. 
that, when he knew he was in no condition to make 

head againſt him, he ſhould reject all means of accom- 
modation:- They demanded of him Where the forces 

were that he ought to have aſſembled. For, as they 
thought Cæſar had with him his ten legions, they 

would have been glad that Pompey had at leaſt as 

many; and, as he had nothing like ſuch a force, Fa- 

vonius (alluding inſultingly to the ſpeech that eſcaped 

him ſome time before) adviſed him to ſtamp on the 
ground and raiſe ſoldiers. „ee eee 
Pompey was, without doubt, much to blame on 

this account. He had told the Senate, that he had 

ten legions in readineſs; but, when they were wanted, 
nothing appeared any wiſe proportionable to his pro- 

miſe: ſo that being interrogated on this head by Vol- 

catius Tullus, a-Conſular perſon; he anſwered in con- 

fuſion, that he had the two legions that came from 

Gaul; and alſo about thirty thouſand new levies, which 

only wanted marſhalling. Upon which Tullus cried, 

out, You have deceived us, Pompey ;” and pro- 

poſed ſending Deputies to Cæſar. Bk od) 

' Plat. Cato himſelf contributed to chagrin Pompey by an 
Pomp. unſeaſonable reflection. For, when every body ad- 
& Cato. mired with what penetration and ſagacity, that gene- 
rous, and knowing, Republican had long foretold, 

what they at laſt ſaw fulfilled : “ Yes indeed, ſays he, 

e if you had believed me, you would not be now re- 
«duced, either to fear one man; or to put all your 

« hopes in one man.” Cato indeed had always preached 

the neceſſity of guarding, againſt Cæſar. And in par- 
ticular, on occaſion of a letter wrote by Cæſar to the 

Senate full of invectives againſt him; after it had 

been read, Cato ſpoke; and, having eaſily refuted a 
frivolous, ill- ſupported, accuſation, he recriminated 

on Cæſar, and unfolded all his projects and his whole 
ſcheme with as much exactneſs as if he had been 0 

; | confi- 
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chat it was not the Germans, nor the Celtæ, but Cæ- 
ſar, that they ought to fear, and guard againſt. It 
was this reiterated ad vice that Cato now blamed Pom- 
pey for not having attended to. Tou have judged 


<« turity: and I have followed too much the ĩ ſe of 


law; he did not, on this occaſion, ſniew an ill: timed 


the whole power of the State; ſaying, that ſuch as 

did great miſchief could beſt remedy it. His advice 

was followed; and a- decree paſſed, importing, that 

there was a“ Tumult;“ that is, that a civil war was 

broke out; and that the city was in danger; and there- 

fore, it was neceſſary that all the citizens ſhould take 
arms. | : 


firmed to him, was to abandon Rome; and to order 
all the Senators to leave it, and follow him, with ex- 
preſs declaration, that he. ſhould conſider thoſe who 
ſtaid behind as Cæſar's partizans. This looked like a 
deſperate reſolution. He endeavoured in vain to juſ- 
tify it by the example of Themiſtocles, who did the 
ſame at Athens on the approach of the Perſian army. 
In vain he laboured to eſtabliſh the maxim, that cer- 
tain walls and houſes do not conſtitute one's Country. 
— Theſe reaſons would not paſs. However, at the 
ſame time they condemned the conduct of their Gene- 
ral, they loved his perſon: and that day may be even 
conſidered as one of the moſt: glorious of Pompey's 
life; ſince all the illuſtrious perſons at Rome went 
out of it with him. Flight, and exile, in Pompey's 
company was to them their Country; and Rome with- 
out him, Cæſar's Camp. I ſhall not deſcribe here the 
tumult and diſorder of this flight, as it is eaſily con- 
ceived. I ſhall take notice only of this ſingular cir- 
cumſtance, that, while thoſe who were in Rome fled 


from 


« friendſhip. However; whatever averſion Cato had 
to all authority and command that was contrary to 


# 
Ant. 


* 


« better than me, ſays Pompey to him, concerning fu- 


inflexibility, but adviſed the inveſting Pompey with 


The firſt uſe Pompey made of the ſupreme autho- Cie. ad 
rity which had been conferred on him, or rather con- * 


confident and accomplice, not his enemy; concluding, à, Ne ö 
2 
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| A:R-703. from thence with precipitation, the · inhabitants of all 
uring cities haſted thither with equal earn. 
| get out of the way of Cæſar: and in all 
that part of Italy the roads were filled with an infinite 
number of men and women, who impeded, and ran 

againſt one another, by a ſort. of flux and reflux., 
The Conſuls went out of Rome, even before they 
had performed the ſacrifices and ceremonies of reli- 
which the duty of their office required; a thing 

Ger bal never happened before. The Prætors, the 
Tribunes of the People (at leaſt the major part of them) 
the Conſular perſons, in a word, almoſt all the Sena- 
tors, followed Pompey with ſuch unanimity, that 


ſome of Cæſar's partizans were carried away by the 


torrent: even Piſo, his father in- law, ts out of 
| Rome with: the — * 
' Czl, ad Thus all the majeſty oration aid: Te 
> pla pey, but all its ſtrength was with Cæſar. I ſpeak not 
ep. 14 merely of his legions. He had long been the patron 
Suet. Cel. of all who were guilty of crimes, or deeply in debt, 
* 37 andofall the debauched part of the youth. He af- 
ſiſted thoſe with his protection and money, whoſe af- 
fairs were not irrecoverable. He frankly told others, 
whoſe wants and crimes were jirremediable, that they 
wanted a civil war. By theſe means he had ſecured-a 
vaſt number of creatures; all men fit for action, De 
and who depended abſolutely on him. It is ecafi 
conceive what ſtrength and ſupport a-party may a 
from ſuch a collection. Czſar's cauſe, ſays Ci- 
cero, has no aſſiſtance from juſtice ; every other aſ- 
ſiſtance and advantage it has.” 
+ Among ſo many Romans, ſome partizans of 
Cæſar, ſome of Pompey, it is difficult to find any 


* Cauſam ſolum illa cauſa non habet: ceteris rebus abundat. Cre. 


ad Att. vii. 
um alii ad Cæſarem inclinarent, alii ad Pompeium ; ſolus Cato 


dt aliquas & Reipublicz partes. Si animo complecti volueris illius 
em temporis; videbis illinc = · & — erectum ad res 

novas vulgum; hinc optimates, & equeſtrem ordinem, quidquid erat 
in civitate leQti & ſancti; duos in relictos, 22 & Ca- 
tonem, SN, ep. 104. 
Part- 
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partizans of the Republic: and perhaps he. had no AK. ges. 
other than Cato. I borrow this reflection from Se- 4. 
neca, who: proves it ſufficiently. If you would, 
ſays he, have a faithful repreſentation of thoſe times; 
you will ſee on one fide the People, and all thoſe the 
bad ſtate of whoſe affairs made a change of govern- 
ment neceſſary; on the other, the Nobles, the Equeſ- 
trian order, all that was iHluſtrious and reſpectable in 
Rome; in the midſt, Cato and the Republic, alone 
and abandoned of all.“ For Cato was not in fact 
much more fatished with 2 than with Cæfar; 
fince, if he had determined to kill himſelf, ſnould the 
laſt be the conqueror; he had alſo refolved to go into 
exile, if the firſt was victorious. | TER 
This diſcovers another defect in the famous verſe 
of Lucan, cenfured _— _ reaſon for wy im- 

ety in putting in paralleliſm the approbation of the 
Gods, 40 ur of . + The Gods, ſays he, 
approved of the Victor; but Cato of the Vanquiſhed.“ 
Cato was far from approving of the Vanquiſhed; 
only, reduced to ſo wretched an alternative, he 
thought him the better of the two. For the reſt, 
every thing afflicted and diſtreſſed him. His very 
exterior was declarative of his grief. For, from the piut. Cat. 
day the war began to his death, he neither cut his 
hair nor beard; nor ever wore a garland, as was cuſ- 
tomary at their entertainments; in a word, he carried 
on his perſon all the marks of deep mourning and ex- 
treme affliction. 5 

I ſhall not relate the pretended prodigies on the 
approach of this cruel war, with which the antient 
writers abound. I ſhall only obſerve, that the minds 
of people being terrified, and therefore more dif- 
poſed to ſuperſtition, found prefages even in the moſt 
common and natural events. Thus becauſe Perperna Plin. 7.48. 


died at this time, at the age of ninety-eight, being Val. Max. 
the laſt of all thoſe who were Senators when he was Dio, i. 41. 


Conſul, and leaving behind him only ſeven: of thoſe 


+ victrix cauſa Deis placuit, ſed Victa Catoni. 


whom 


7 


AR. 703- whom thirty-ſeyen years before (being Cenſor with 
1 6 put on the liſt of Senators; they fan- 
cied that his death, ſo circumſtanced, foretold the 


Ant. C. 
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Philip) he 


ruin of the Senate, and a change of government. 
Pompey, when he left Rome, went towards Cam- 
pania z deſigning to get into Apulia, where were the 
two legions he had fineſſed from Ceſar. He did not 
confide much in theſe legions, . fearing they had ſome 
attachment left for their old General. His reſource, 
therefore, was to raiſe men all over Italy, and to en- 


deavour to maintain himſelf there, if pollblo 3 or 
a, 


elſe, in caſe of neceſſity, to croſs. the that he 
might get time enough to draw from the Eaſt a nu- 
merous, well- affected, army. For his reputation was 
great in thoſe parts, where he had performed many 
ſignal exploits. But he ſtudiouſly concealed the lat- 
ter ſcheme, which would have diſcredited his arms, 
and ſeemed to have no other deſign than to defend 
Italy. Many ſubordinate Commanders were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of its provinces, and enliſted every one they 
could get. Cicero preſided over the coaſt of Campa- 
nia. But, deſirous as he was of peace, he did not 
enter warmly into military operations. His intention 
was, to mediate between the two parties, as long as 
there remained any hopes of an accommodation; 
Lentulus Spinther, P. Attius Varus, Domitius Ahe: 
nobarbus, and ſome others, ſerved their party with 
more ſpirit; but not with more ſucceſs, as we ſhall 
ſoon have occaſion to relate. | 5 
While Cæſar was yet at Rimini, a young Gentle- 
man of the ſame family and name, and the Prætor 
Roſcius, came to him with offers of peace. Though 
they were not formally deputed, — — had or- 
dered them to make his compliments, and even in 
ſome ſort excuſes, to Cæſar. He told them, „ that 
he was not actuated by enmity to Cæſar; but purely 
by zeal for the Republic, whoſe intereſt he had ever 
preferred to any private engagement. That it was worthy 
of Cæſar to act conformably to this maxim; and not 
prejudice the Commonwealth, by puſhing too far his 
| revenge 
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venge againſt his private enemies.“ It is plain that 


to a negotiation, not with an intention to make 
ace, but doubtleſs to get time; as he had been ſur- 
rized, and found his levies were not ſo eaſily made as 
e imagined. a | N N e 2 

Cæſar, who was not more diſpoſed to peace, had a 
ind, however, to have the reputation of deſiring it. 
e gave to young L. Cæſar and Roſcius new propo- 
ils, which he thus recounts himſelf: Let Pompey 
o into Spain; let * all the armies be diſbanded ler 
very wh throughout Italy lay down their atms; 


5 SSA ao 5 


1- 


moved; let the elections of Magiſtrates. be made 
ith perfect freedom; and let the Republic be ad- 

iniſtered by the authority of the Senate and People.“ 
And, in order to ſettle the particulars of the execu- 


7 8 


POMPEY. : 


e relinquiſhed the privilege he had obtained of de- 
anding the Conſulſhip by proxy, and declared that 
e would come and ſtand for it in perſon, according 
o ſtrict form. | 


ero entertained hopes of their ſucceſs. He thought 
-eſar began to be'aſhamed of his violent procedure; 
ind he knew Pompey was diſſatisfied with the forces 
e had about him. But theſe hopes ſoon vaniſhed. 
Pompey inſiſted, as a preliminary, that Cæſar ſhould 
eturn to his obedience, and quit Rimini and the other 
poſts he had ſeized on out of his province. For, 
luring the negotiation, he had by no means diſcon- 
inued the war. Cæſar, on the other fide, wanted 
bompey and the Conſuls to ſet a good example, by 


* Cxfar's text is © ipſi exercitus dimittantur ;” which is plainl | 
aulty. 1 read . cuncti, inſtead of ip.“ | 7 


Vac, LG” -* D ſuſpend- 


Dr 


ompey, by taking this ſtep, had a mind to enter 
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t every thing that participates of terror and force be 


jon of theſe articles, he demanded an interview with 


Cicero further explains ſome of theſe articles. Ac-Cic. a 
ording to him, Cæſar promiſed to reſign Tranſalpine Fam- 16. 
aul to Domitius, and Ciſalpine Gaul to 'Conſidius.” 


2. 


Theſe propoſals had an air of moderation, and Ci- 


"Y 
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| AR 703 ſuſpendin the levies they were making, and diſmiſ. 


| 2 


terview deſired by Cæſar, he declined m_ any ab- 


fing the forces they had already aſſembled. Beſides, 
though Pompey promiſed to go into Spain, he fixed 
no time for his departure. And laſtly, as to the in- 


ſwer about it. Cæſar therefore thou e had 
t to diſcontinue the negotiation. He dente all 


over Italy a ſort of manifeſto, wherein he gave moſt 


125 8 ious reaſons for his conduct, and even challenged 


mpey, as one who broke his word, and was afraid 
of an eclairciſſement. It is doubtleſs, in this piece, that 


Suet. Cx. (with his uſual addreſs and care to make friends) he 


6.75. 


Cic. ad 
Att. 7. 9. 


declared, that he ſhould conſider all thoſe as his 
friends, who did not act againſt him. This policy was 
the better judged, as Pompey talked in the oppoſite 
ſtile, and proteſted, that he would treat as -enemies 
all thoſe who were wanting to the cauſe of the 1 
lic, whoſe defender he was. 

Labienus had raiſed his ſpirits by coming over to 
his ſide, while the accommodation was on foot. He 
was, as we have ſeen, the moſt famous of Cæſars 


Lieutenants, and him for whom that General had the 


greateſt eſteem, and moſt confided in. Pompey's 
arty boaſted much of the juſtice of their cauſe, Which 
ad procured them ſuch a deſerter, and reckoned 
much on his ſkill. But he brought them ſcarce any 
thing beſides vain hopes, occaſioned by his undervalu- 
ing in his diſcourſe the forces of Cæſar. As for the 
reſt, he was of little real ſervice to them. * Labienus 
had ſeemed an excellent Officer, while he acted under 
Cæſar; from the time he left him, he performed no- 
thing equal to the reputation he had acquired. Czfar 
behaved to him with his wonted generoſity, and ſent 
after him his money and baggage. 
Mean while, he carried on the war vigorouſly 
and, though he had yet only the thirteenth legion 
with him, he made himſelf maſter of Feu. Fano, 


Fortis in armis 
Ciſareis Labienus erat, nunc transfuga vilis. 
LUCAN, V. 345. 


An- 
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Ancona, and Arezzo in Tuſcany.. At the ſame time ALSy 


to give up to him Iguvium; Attius Varus, Ofitns z Fugibio 


civil wars. Domitius undertook to make head againſt 
Cæſar, and ' hinder his advancing, He had even 
thoughts of going into Gaul, the Government of which 
country had been given him by the Senate. But Cæ- 
far allowed him no time. He marched againſt him; 
and, at the firſt rencounter, his advanced parties routed 
five of Domitius's cohorts, who were breaking down 
a bridge about three miles off Corfinium : after which 
he ſat down with two legions before a town, whoſe 
garriſon was more numerous than his army. It is 
true, that more of his troops ſoon came up; which 
enabled him to form a ſecond camp on the other fide 
of the town, under the command of Curio. 

When Domitius ſaw himſelf beſieged, he was very 
ſenſible of his danger. He wrote immediately to Pom- 
pey ; deſiring him to come to his aſſiſtance, and not 
leave, to the mercy of Cæſar, thirty cohorts, and a 
great number of Senators and Roman Knights. While 
he waited for Pompey's anſwer, he made preparations 
445- 7 D 2 for 
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for a vig6rous defence, and endeavoured to encour 5 
his encourage 


is troops by magnificent promiſes. 
This was a moſt untoward affair for Pompey. To 
abandon ſo great a body of troops, and ſo many per 


ſons of diſtinction, would be a great loſs and diſcredit 


; to his party. On the other fide, his army was weak; 
except the two legions we have mentioned ſeve 


times, and on whole fidelity he could not depend, he 


had nothing but new-raiſed troops about him. To 
riſque an engagement with ſuch, againſt Cæſar's vete- 
rans, was to expoſe himſelf to immediate and irretrie- 
vable ruin. He came therefore to a reſolution becom- 
ing a man of ſenſe and ſkill ; and though he knew his 
conduct was condemned as timid, as appears by Cice- 
ro's letters (who I think in that has done him Juſtice) 
he anſwered Domitius, that it was his bulineſs to ex- 


-tricate himſelf as well as he could out of the difficulties 


he had brought on himſelf, and that he ought to en- 

deavour at all events to join him. .  _ 
Domitius, incloſed in Cæſar's lines, was no longer 
able to execute what Pompey adviſed, His courage 
and haughtineſs immediately left him, and he deter- 
mined to ſave” himſelf by flight. He put, however, 
as good a face on the matter as he could, and pro- 
miſed his troops ſpeedy aſſiſtance from Pompey ; e 
horting them to make a vigorous defence, and hold 
out until he' could come up. But his trouble and con- 
fuſion belied his words ; beſides, he was obſerved to 
hold frequently little councils of his friends and inti- 
mates; ſo that the truth tranſpired, and the troops 
learnt that they were not to expe& any ſuccour, and 
that their Commander was about to leave them and 
make off. Upon which they reſolved to conſult alſo 
their ſafety, and ſend a deputation to Cæſar. The 
burgeſſes at firſt oppoſed this, not knowing the true 
ſtate of affairs; but in a ſhort time they came to 
underſtanding with the garriſon, and jointly fe- 
cured the perſon of Domitius ; ſending word to Czſar, 
that they were ready to open their gates, receive his 
| orders, 


* 


orders, and deliver up Domitius alive. Cæſar gladly 
accepted of the offer; but, as it was near night, he 
would not take poſſeſſion. of the town immediately, 
leſt it ſhould be plundered in the dark by his ſoldiers. 
He therefore ordered his troops to keep a ſtrict watch 


eſcaping. Cæſar obſerves, that this was perform 


camp was in great expectation of his determination q 


to the fate of the burgeſſes, and illuſtrious perſo 


ſhut up in the town,  __ * fn 

Lentulus Spinther was one of theſe; who, havin 
been drove out of Aſeoli, as I have mentioned, h 
ſought ſhelter in Corfinium. More unfortunate in 
this place than in the firſt, he reſolved to eſſay th 
clemency of the Victor. Accordingly, about th 
fourth watch of the night, he called from the wall to 
the guard, and defired to be conducted to Cæſar. 
He was carried to him under a: eſcort, not of 
Cæſar's ſoldiers, but of thoſe of Domitius ; who were 
ſo fearful of the reproach of having broke their agree- 
ment, that they attended him until delivered into 


Cæſar's hands. Lentulus was not miſtaken in th 
opinion he had entertained of his enemy's generoſit 
He had ſcarce began to implore his mercy, when Cæ- 
Jar interrupted him by ſaying, © that he was not come 


round the city, and prevent a ſingle perſon from 


A.R 


njure any body; but to repel the injuries done him 
dy his enemies, to revenge the wrongs of the Tri- 


dunes, and to reſtore to the Roman People, who were 
pprefſed by. a ſmall faction of the Nobles, their li- 
erty and privileges.“ When Lentulus found him- 
ſelf out of danger, he aſked leave to return into the 


o 


own, © where ſome, he ſaid, were ſo terrified, that they 
ad took deſperate reſolutions,” He meant Domitius, 
whoſe adventure is very ſingular. | e 
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We have ſeen Domitius acting for ſev eral years as 
declared enemy to Cæſar. He had laboured to his 
tmoſt to get him recalled, and had lately obtained 
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fore C#fir's hatred for him by his 6wn for Caf 
When he found he ſhould fall into his hands, he ex 
pected no quarter; and, hold through deſperation, 
determined to kill himſelf, that he might not be Killed 
by his enemy. He accordingly ordered his Phyſician, 
who was one of his ſlaves, to give him a doſe of pg 


ſon, which he drank courageouſly, and threw hiniſe 


on a bed. Some hours after, Lentulus arrives, and 
gives him an account of Cæſar's clemency. Domuti 


now deplores his deſperate ſituation, and accuſes hi 


ſelf of blindneſs and precipitation, His Phyſicia 
comforts him: „Be of good. cheer,” ſays he, . 
«have given you a ſoporific, and no poiſon: it wil 
« do you no manner of hurt.” Domitius, upon thi 
takes heart, and waits patiently for the time of his ap 


pearance before Cæſar. 


At day- break Cæſar ordered before him all the &. 
nators, Senators ſons, military Tribunes, and Roma 
Knights. Beſides Lentulus and Domitius, who wen 
Conſular perſons, there were in the town three other 
Senators, one of whom was then Quęſtor; alſo Po 
mitius's ſon, and many young men of quality: 
great number of Roman Knights, and ſome Decy- 
rions, or Senators of the neighbouring municipi 
towns, who had been ſent for by Domitius. Cx 
gave orders to ſecure them from the inſults of the 
oldiery ; and, after reproaching them with thei 
animoſity to him, which he pretended he had not de 
ſerved, he ſet them all at liberty, without ſo much x 
requirſng any ſort of promiſe from them. He di 
more. Domitius had brought to Corfinium “ ſix mil 
lions of Seſterces, which had been given him . 
Pompey, to pay his forces with. This therefare wa 
public money; and Cæſar might very well have took 
it. He returned it however to Domitius ; + being 
willing, as he himſelf ſays, to ſhew himſelf generous 


i * Forty-ſix thouſand eight hundred and ſeventy-five pounds, fer 
F Ne continentior in vita hominum, quam in pecunia fuiſſe v. 
deazur, Cale de K. Cir . 2. „ e 
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took them into pay, and, ſoon after, ſent them into 
Sicily. (101 * | | 8 3 | 


himſelf, on this "firſt occaſion, and which he pretty 
nearly adhered to, on every other: a conduct laudable 
on all accounts; on account of his clemency to the 
Commanders ſo unuſual in civil wars; on account 
of the great advantage it gave him of augmenting his 
forces, after every victory, by gaining to his party 
the vanquiſhed ſoldiers; and on account of the honour 
that his generoſity conferred on his arms and cauſe, 
whoſe inzuſtice it, to this day, covers, in the eyes of 
Chur rejoices himſelf on this account, in a letter 
to Balbus and Oppius, two of his friends; but he 
diſcovers, at the ſame time, the intereſted, ambitious, 
motive of his clemency. I am glad, ſays he, 
that you approve of my behaviour at Corfinium. — 
Let us endeavour to regain, if poſſible, by ſuch means, 
the affection of every body; and procur a long en- 
joyment of the fruits of victory. For the others, by 
their cruelty, made themſelves odious, and reaped 
little benefit from their conqueſt; Sylla excepted, 
whom I am reſolved not to imitate. Let us ſet the 
example of a new method of conquering, and inſure 
our fortune by clemency and generoſity.” This letter 
manifeſts Czfar's ſettled determination at that time to 
ſeize on the Sovereignty, and keep poſſeſſion of it : 
peace were inſincere, or only aimed at bringing Pom- 
men; which was ſcarce to be expected. 

quæ — 7 — _—_ — mg — 
amnium voluntates recuperare, & diuturna victoria uti : quoniam 
reliqui crudelitate odium effugere non potuerunt, neque victoriam 
diutius tenere, preter unum L. Syllam, quem imitaturus non ſum. 


Hæc nova fit ratio vincendi, ut miſericordia & liberalitate nos munia+ 
mus. Ep. Cs. apud Cic, ad Att, I. ix. 12 e. 


54 | Pomi- 


Such was the plan of conduct, that Cæſar preſcribed 


from whence it follows, that all his negotiations about 


pey to ſubmit to him, with the reſt of his country- 


2» 


as well as merciful.” As to Domitius's troops, be A; R:764- 


49+ - 


A. R. 70g Domitius and Lentulus, when they left Caſar' 
Ant. C. camp, went to hide their diſgrace in their country- 
Cie. ad houſes; where they ſhut themſelves up ſome. time, 
Att. I. ix. giving way to their melancholy refleftions.. Lentulus 
even ſaid, that he had done enough for Pompey; 
and that he thought himſelf obliged to give proofs of 
his gratitude to Ceſar. However, we ſhall ſoon" ſee 
them both re-appear on Pompey's ſide, and diſtinguiſh 
themſelyes by their inveteracy-againſt him to whom 
they owed their lives. It would not be ſurprizing to 
| ph Cæſar inclined to puniſh ſuch ingretitude : Bur 
is haughty, generous ſoul was above ſuch thoughts; 
he explains himſelf, on this ſubject, in the nobleſt 
manner, in a letter to Cicero. It is no reaſon, 
ſays he, that I ſhould repent of my clemency, becauſe 
Jam informed, that thoſe I ſet at liberty at Corfinium 
are gone to war againſt me again. I am. rather 
pleaſed to find them all of a piece, as it becomes me 
alſo to be.“ 5 rt > 3a 
Cæſar was detained but ſeven days before Cark- 
nium; and, ' as ſoon as he had brought that impar- 
tant affair to a concluſion, he decamped ; and, tho 
the morning was far advanced, he made a whole day's 
march. He went in purſuit of Pompey, who had 
no other reſource but to retire into Brundiſium 
Though he was much nearer that town than his enemy, 
yet Cicero was afraid that Cæſar would get there 
firſt. T This man, ſays he, in a fright, is a mon- 
ſter, for activity, vigilance, and diſpatch.” Pompey, 
however,” had time to throw himſelf into Brundiſium 
with what forces he had been able to ſave and aſ- 
ſemble. Theſe were not conſiderable, though he had 
not refuſed any ſort of ſuccours; and had even 
armed, if we may believe Czfar, the ſhepherds and 


flaves. Cæſar came before the town on the eighth of 


* Meum: factum probari a te triumpho gaudeo. ue illud me 
movet, quod ii qui à me dimiſſi dank ame N ut mihi 


rurſus dell inferrent. Nihil enim malo, quam & me mei ſimilem 

eſſe, & illos ſui. Ep. CS. ad Cic. I. ix. ad Att. 

47 Hoc ca- horribili vigilantia, celeritate, diligentia eft. -Cic. ad 
t. VIII. 9s 
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March, with ſix legions; four of which, were old A.R- 9% 
troops, and two new- raiſed. It was no ſmall work, 
ſurely, to have maſtered all Italy, one city excepted, | 
ſince the eighth or ninth of January. e 

On his march, he made — Cn. Magius, Ep Ct. 
Pompey's 4 chief Engineer; and, according to cuſ- - 7h 
tom, immediately gave him his liberty, and ſent him i. 
to his General; charging him to aſł and preſs for an 
interview, as a ſure means to ſettle every thing. He 
ſays, in his Commentaries, that Magius brought him 
back no anſwer from Pompey. But we have a letter 
from Cæſar to Oppius and Balbus, which proves the 
contrary. * Pompey, ſays he, has ſent Magius to 
me, with overtures of peace; and I have anſwered 
him what I thought proper.” It is difficult to recon- 
cile theſe contradictions but by ſuppoſing that Cæſar 
has not been ſcrupulouſly faithful, as to facts, in his 
Commentaries, particularly in what regards the civil 
war. Afinius Pollio, who accompanied him in ſeveral 
expeditions, expreſsly accuſed him of it, as Sueto-,,.. Cet. 
nius relates. So that this great man, this generous, c. 56. 
elevated ſoul, diſdained not to diſhonour himſelf by 
falſhood, and to ſuppreſs the truth, in a work de- 
ſtined for poſterity - fach are the fruits of ambition ! 

Pompey had no ſooner got into Brundiſium, but 
he diſpatched from thence Metellus Scipio to his Go» 
vernment of Syria, and, with him, his eldeſt ſon, 
Cn. Pompeius; ordering them both to aſſemble, from 


- 
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+ 1 venture to tranſlate thus, 4 FPræſectus fabrim,” which lite- 
rally ſignifies ©. Commander of the workmen” who follow an army. 
D'Ablancourt calls him, 3 machines.“ be 7 
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754 being ordered by him to enter into a negotiation with 


Scribonius Libo, father-in-law to Sextus, Pompey's 
ſon, was anſwered, That it was impoſſible 


: to treat with him, in the abſence of the Confuls: - 


Cæſar therefore thought of nothing now but ſhut- 


| "lg up Pompey in Brundiſium; and, while he be. 


fieged the town by land, he endeavoured to — 
a mole and ftaccado'to block up the port. They foug 
vigorouſly on both ſides about cheſs works for = 
days; when, the veſſels that had tranſported the 
Conſuls being returned before Czfar's works were 
compleated, Pompey got every thing ready for the 
embarkation of the twenty cohorts he had with him. 
But, fearing that Cæſar would enter the town, and 
attack him, while he was embarking, he walled 
the gates, barricaded the ſtreets, or cut ditches . 
them, filled with pointed ſtakes, covered with hur- 
dles and earth; and fortified, with a double palliſado 
of very ſtrong, well ſharpened ſtakes, the two ſtreets 
left ope —— et at the port. When all was in readi- 
neſs, while the ſoldiers embarked he placed on the 
walls and towers ſome archers and ſlingers, who were 
to retire, at a certain Waal. to embark on ſome ſmall 
veſſels that waited for them, and join the fleet. 
He had forbad the inhabitants of Brundiſium, 
whom he miſtruſted, to ſtir out of their houſes. They 


found means, however, to advertiſe Cæſar of Pom- 


pey's departure. Immediately the ſcaling-ladders are 
applied to the walls, and Cæſar enters the town. His 
ſoldiers had like to have fallen into the ſnares and 


- ditches provided for them by the enemy. But on 


townſmen acquainted them with their danger; 
avoid which, they were obliged to take a great — 


which gave Pompey time enough to put to ſea. Tw O 
_ tranſports only, impeded by Cæſar's mole, were taken, 


with the troops on board. 

Thus fled Pompey from that port, where he landed 
a few years before, with ſo much glory, at the head 
of a victorious army, laden with the ſpoils of the 
Eaft, He ſet out by abandoning to his rival the ca» 


pita] 
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ital of the Empire; he now abandoned to him All A. R.304; 


taly: a timid conduct, had it been poſſible to have 
done otherwiſe; but a prudent one, if there was no 
other way to get time to ſtrengthen his hands. Plu- 
tarch affirms, that many thought the ſcheme he form- 


ed at this conjuncture, and the manner in which he 


executed it, one of his moſt glorious military exploits: 
and, whoever conſiders what advantage and ſuperiority 
Cxfar had then over him, will eaſily (I imagine) come 
into the ſame opinion. No one, probably, would 


have diſſented, had Pompey been victorious at Phar- 


WC - - 

His fault was, his not being prepared againſt the 
attack, and his having put his enemy on deſperate 
terms, before he could make head againſt him. True 
it is, that Cæſar's ſituation was much more conveni- 
ent than his, for commencing the war. Cæſar's pro- 


vince was Contiguous to Italy; it was but a little way 


from the Rubicon to Rome; whereas the legions 


Pompey had in Spain could not get at him, but 


croſſing the ſouthern part of Gaul, of which Cæſar 


was in poſſeſſion, Whence it happened, that Pompey 
made no other uſe of the excellent troops under his 
Command, than to get time to raiſe others. 

Cæſar would willingly have followed Pompey into 
Greece, and taken advantage of his confuſion and 
weakneſs, to finiſh the war at a blow. But he had 
no ſhips ; and was alſo apprehenſive, that, while he 
was beyond fea, Afranius and Petreius, Pompey's 
Lieutenants in Spain, might fall on, Gaul, and, per- 
haps, on Italy itſelf, with their five legions. He de- 
termined therefore to begin by ſecuring them; and 


to go firſt into Spain, as he ſays, to fight an army, 


without a General ; and afterwards to go againſt a 
General, without an 1 . But firſt he took the 
neceſſary precautions to 0 

the coaſts and environs of Italy. He ordered the Ma- 


* Ire ſe ad exercitum fine duce, & inde reverſurum ad ducem fins 


wergitu. SVET. Cal. g. 34+ | 
gillrates 


ecure, during his abſence, 
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giſtrates of. thoſe een towns that were ſea · portz, 
to aſſemble all the veſſels they could, and ſend them 
to Brundiſium. He ſent Valerius, one of his Lieute- 
nants, into Sardinia, and Curio into Sicily, to ſubdue 


_ theſe two iſlands, from whence Rome drew her chief 


: Flut. Cat. 


pian. 
— 


ſubſiſtence. Curio had alſo orders to paſs over into 
Africa, when he had maſtered Sicily. As for himſelf, 
he thought it neceſſary to appear at Rome. 
Valerius had but one legion; but that was more 
than he wanted, to execute his commiſſion. On the 
firſt rumour of his approach, the inhabitants of Cag- 
liari drove out of their city Cotta, who governed t 
Iſland for the Senate and Pompey. All the other ci- 
ties of Sardinia were of the ſame mind : - So that Cotta 
was forced to abandon his province, and retire into 
Africa; and Valerius had nothing to do, but to take 
poſſeſſion of the vacant poſt. 2 
Cato was Governor of Sicily, and acted with his 
uſual vigilance and diligence. He refitted the old 
ſhips ; he built new; he raiſed forces, not only all 
over his iſland, but alſo in Lucania, and the country 
of the Bruttii When all theſe preparations were in 
great forwardneſs, he was informed that Aſinius Pollio 
was come to Meſſina, He had been ſent there by 
Curio, who was haſtening to follow him, with three , 


legions. Cato, who was at Syracuſe, diſpatched an - 


expreſs to Pollio, to demand by whoſe order, and by 
what title, he entered in arms into his W | 
lio returned- for anſwer, that he did it by the order 
of him who. was Maſter of Italy. This was the beſt 
account he could give. For nothing could be more 
irregular than a commiſſion granted by a Proconſul of 
Gaul, to diſpoſſeſs him, whom the Senate had ap- 
Pointed Governor of NO Pollio alſo informed 
Cato's meſſenger of what had paſſed in Italy, with 
reſpe& to Pompey's flight; and added, that Curio 
was to follow him. Cato, who abhorred civil wars; 
and who, beſides, though he knew he was ſtrong 


enough to drive Pollio out of Sicily, did not think 


himſelf in a condition to make head againſt Curio; 
| | aſſem- 
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aſſembled the inhabitants of Syracuſe; and told them, A. R. 793+ 
chat, as being unable to defend the illand, he would 4, 
not make it the theatre of war to no purpoſe; that 
he had therefore reſolved to retire; and that the beſt 
thing they could do was to ſubmit to the Conqueror. 

This manner of thinking and acting was un- 
doubtedly very humane and laudable. I wiſh Cato 
had not thereto joined ſome diſreſpettful complaints 
againſt Providence; which, he ſaid, had given Pom- 
pey ſucceſs in a thouſand unjuſt projects; and now, 
that he defended a juſt cauſe and the public liberty, 
deſerted him. But triumphant injuſtice, and unfor- 
tunate virtue, are inconſiſtencies which nothing but 
the revelation of future rewards and puniſhments can' 
reconcile, Fe 

If we believe Cæſar, Cato reproached Pompey alſo 
with having provoked a war. he was in no condition 
to ſuſtain. Theſe reflections might as well have been 
omitted: But is the fact certain? Cæſar hated Cato; 
and was, perhaps, glad to put him in a ridiculous 
light. Cato went from Sicily into the iſland of Corcyra, 
and from thence into Pompey's camp. 

Cæſar, in his return from Brundiſium to Rome, 
ſaw Cicero; who being, according to cuſtom, irre- 
ſolute, through ſeeing too much, had not yet choſe his 
party. It is really curious to follow, and ſtudy, the 
flux and reflux of the contrary ſentiments, which, by 
turns, agitated this great and ſublime. genius, without 
other feet than tormenting him; and without his 
being able to come to a final concluſion, To lay be- 
fore the reader all that is intereſting in this matter, it 
would be neceſſary to tranſcribe three books of his let- 
ters to Atticus. But I ſhall confine myſelf to what 2 
moſt important. " | 9 
He left his Government of Cilicia, as I have al- 
ready obſerved, exactly at the time that the difference 
between Cæſar and Pompey waxed warm, and threat- 
ened an approaching rupture. He was immediately 
ſtruck, not only with the unhappy conſequences of 
ſuch a diviſion, with reſpect to the Republic in Sen ä 
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pong difficulties it would lay 
him under, in particular. He thought he had been, 
vety polite in keeping on good —.— with both of 
them. This was, to him, reconciling his duty and in- 
tereſt, Their authority ſufficiently ſecured him from 
all danger ; and he was not afraid of being drawn into 


any bad meaſures, either by Pompey, who. conformed 


then to the beſt maxims ; or by Cæſar, who was then 
in friendſhip with Pompey. 

Nothing could have been better ntfs if the 
friendſhip of two ambitious men could haye been 
laſting. Cicero was deceived in that particular; and 
he ſaw the time was come, when he was to declare for 
one, againſt the other. They had both wrote to him; 
and they both told him, that they relied on his friend- 


| ſhip; though Cæſar, at the bottom, miſtruſted him a 


lit \ This threw Cicero into great perplexity. His 
choice was fixed, if they came to blows. In that 


. caſe, ſays he to jy = I had rather be conquered 


with Pompey, than be victorious with Cæſar.“ But 
were not yet come to that. It was, at firſt, 
only a diſpute within the Senate, or, at leaſt, within 
Rome. An accommodation was poſſible; and Cicero 
was unwilling to make Cæſar his enemy, while he 
could avoid it, by a premature declaration. It would 
have been even indecent, i in him, for a private reaſon: 
For he was actually in Cæſar's debt. But he reſolved 

to free himſelf from that tye, by paying him, and or ; 


i. plying to that uſe the money he had ſet apart for his 


triumph. 

For he had pretenſions to a triumph, as I have 
elſewhere ſaid ; and thoſe very pretenſions offered him 
ſome relief in his perplexity ; which he did not neg- 
lect. It was natural for him to covet that honour, 


the object of the wiſhes of all thoſe who had com- 


manded an army. And, as the proſecution of his 
claim obliged him to keep out of Rome, he had 4 


®* $i caſtris res geretur, video cum _ vinci ſatius eſſe, quam 
cum altero vincere, Cic. ad Att. vii. 
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lawful excuſe for not ap 
pey himſelf was willing he ſhould avoid diſpleaſing, 


by a needleſs declaration, ſome Tribune, who might 


oppoſe his triumph. So that all the, Conteſts about 


Cæſar, between the Conſuls and Senate, on one fide, 
and the Tribunes, Curio and Anthony, on the other, 
paſſed over without Cicero's being any-wie concerned 


therein. He thus reſerved to himſelf the part of peace- 
maker; a glorious part, ſuitable to his character, ta- 


ing 1 , te. P A. R. *, 1 
pearing in the Senate. Pom- . 


* 


12 


lents, and ſituation; and in which he had done well 
to have perſevered to the laſt. But his heart and en- 


gagements were for Pompey. Him he exhorted in 
private to peace; reſolved nevertheleſs to follow him, 
if he choſe war. | | 


Not that he had a good opinion of Pompey's inten- 


tions. Victory, ſays he, will certainly give us 
a Tyrant. Neither the one, nor the other, aims at 
our good and advantage. They both want to reign. 


What an unhappy ſituation are we in, with reſpect to 


the war we are entering upon! We expect to be pro- 
ſcribed, if we are conquered; and to be ſlaves, if we 


a power as Sylla had. He does not ſo much as con- 


ceal it. He commonly ſays, What Sylla could do, 


why ſhould not I be able to do? His heart and tongue 
approve Sylla and his proſcriptions.“ 


But if Cicero was diſſatisfied with Pompey, and 


apprehenſive of the conſequences of the victory; he 
deteſted Cæſar, and abhorred his cauſe. He thought 
his demands impudent, he conſidered him as a pro- 
fligate robber, and, when Cæſar had commenced hoſ- 
tilities by taking Rimini and ſome other towns, Cicero 
thus expreſſes his indignation: © O wretched mad- 


man, cries he, who has not the leaſt notion of true 


* Ex victoria tyrannus exiſtet. Neutri exon eſt ille, ut nos beati 
ſimus: uterque regnare vult. Depugua, —ut quid ? Si victus eris pro- 
{cribare ; fi viceris, tamen ſervias. Mirandum in modum Cneus nofter 
Sullani regni ſimilitudinem concupivit, «dc ov; 2430. Nihil ille un+ 


quam minus obſcure tulit. Quam crebro illud ? Sulla potuit, ego non 


potero ? Sullaturit animus ejus & proſcripturit, Cic. ad Att. vii. 5, 
vin. 2. vii. 7. ix. 7. & 10. 


glory ! 


are victorious. Pompey has always wiſhed for ſuch 


be 


-CLAUDIUS, CORNELIUS, | Conſuls. 
3. glory ! * And yet all that he does, he pretends to do 
in defence of his honour. Where then is honour but 
in the practice of virtue? And can virtue and his 
duty permit him to keep up an army without any 
authority from the publick ; to ſeize on the towns ot 
his fellow- citizens, in order to open himſelf a way to 
the deſtruction of his Country; to project the ſpung 
ing of debts, the recalling of the baniſhed, and -a 
thouſand other outrages ; that by theſe means he may 
attain to Deſpotiſm, the rue divinity of the ambi- 
tious ? Let him keep his fortune to himſelf. As for 
me, I look on a walk with you at your-country-ſeat 
as a greater good, than all ſuch tyrannies; or rather, 
I would die a thouſand deaths before I would harbour 
ſuch a thought. But, ſay you, if you had a mind to 
be a tyrant, you have not the means. I o] it. But 
every body is able to will and deſire a thing. Now 
it is this very will that I conſider as ſomething more 
miſerable than crucifixion. There is but one de- 
of miſery beyond this ; and that is to ſucceed in 
Þ unjuſt a deſire.” Can there be any thing more 
forcible than this invective; any thing more noble 
than theſe ſentiments ? | _ 
If to this we add, that Cicero thought, at the be- 
ginning of the war, that Cæſar's victory would be 
cruel; that he would ſhed blood like Cinna; that he 
would confiſcate *and - plunder like Sylla ; in a word, 
that he would be a ſecond Phalaris; we may conceive - 
what averſion our Orator had for Pompey's arrival: 
and if, on the other fide, we recolle& his opinion of 


O hominem amentem & miſerum, qui ne umbram quidem vr xaas 
viderit! Atque hæc ait omnia ſe facere dignitatis cauſa. Ubi eſt au- 
tem dignitas, niſi ubi honeſtas ? Num honeſtum igitur habere exerci- 
tum nullo publico conſilio; occupare urbes civium, quo facilior fit 
aditus ad patriam; xpwwy aroxoaas, quyaduy n ue, ſexcenta alia ſcelera 
moliri; n hem Gor ix Tuamds : Sibi habeat ſuam fortunam. 
Unam mehercule tecum apricationem in illo Lucretino ſolo mal! 

uam omnia iſtius modi regna ; vel potius mori millies, quam ſe 
Mius modi quidquam cogitare. Quid ſi tu velis ? inquis. Age, quis 
eſt, cui velle non liceat ? Sed ego hoc ipſum velle miſerius duce, quam 
in crucem tolli. W res eſt ea miſerior, adipiſci quod ita volueris, 
Cic. ad Att. vi. 11. | wenn 


Pompey ; 


CLAUDIUS, CORNELIS, ende 
8 ompey 3 we thall n to &. R. 
s friend, * I know er e yz 5. 2 
not whom I ought to follo 
However, kis'iaclination, -as 10 ryed, way 
ar Pompey. It was not only gratitude for pu 
alled from exile, it was Jove, it was tenderneſs. 
e often indeed blames the conduct, and ſteps, of 

General in i aj ip 8 Atticus; ery 5 5 5 
ich bitter grief, with infinite regret. er Cz 
ad ſhewn his clemency to the priſoners at Corfinjum, 
which redounded iſo much to his honour, and by com- 
pariſon to Pompey's ſhame ; Cicero is afflicted at the 
parallel. 4 & Is it not, ſays he, a moſt lamentable 
hing, that he, whoſe cauſe is deteſtable, ſhould gain 

applauſe ; and that the defender of the good cauſe 
oui 4 blame 7 reproach ? That the firſt 

ould be the 7 of his 22 and the other 
the deſerter of his friends ? He adds ſome more 
fleftions, of the ſame ſort; then „ ſhort, . Let 
us conclude, ſays he, for 1 e my affliction by 
refleting WhO cauſes it. 

This tenderneſs is renewed at every untoward acci- 
dent, at every danger, that threagened Pompey, « 0 
grief, cries he, we are told that Cæſar is in it of 
Pompey. Cæſar purſues Pompey ! With w - inten» 
tion, good Gods! To kill him? Ah wretched me. 
And we do not all. of me. and throw our abe 
a rampart before him! Your affliction, doubtle 
equals mine, my — ut what can we dos . 
We are conquered, oppreſſed, and reduced to perfect 
impotence,” 


» Qgem fugiam, habeo quem ſeqnar, non haheo, Cie. ad Aut. 
vi. 7. 

+ Quid hoc miſerius, quam alterum plauſus in fcediſſima cauſa quæ- 
rere, alterum offenſiones 1 optima ? alterymexiſtimari conſervatorem, 
— alterum deſertorem amicorum ? — Sed hæc omittamus 2 
us enim dolorem retraRando. .Cic. ad. Att. 90. 9. 
Pompeium, o rem acerbam !  pex{ . dicitur. Perſequi 
— !qud!. 5. 2 t?.O me _miſerum ! Et Pon on: 
nes corpora noſtra opponigous! Ao, tu. quoque ingemiſcis. 

* faciamus? Welti, oppreſſi, oppreſſi. ane ſumns. (ic. ad in 
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the deſign of quitting Italy, diſguſted him greath 


teriouſly, of his own head, without communicating 


| deſpair. He reproached himſelf bitterly for not hay. 


my love awakes; I cannot bear to be at a diſtance 
from him; nor books, nor letters, nor philoſophy; 


' CLAUDIUS, CORNELIUS, Confſuls, 
It was ho eaſy matter for Cicero to follow Pomp 
in his retreat; and he could not do it with a 
will, as all his ſteps diſpleaſed him. The abandoning 
of Rome, the neglect of Corfinium, and, above all 


And Pompey had took all theſe reſolutions very mf 


them to any body. Notwithſtanding, when Cicem 
knew he was beſieged in Brundiſium, and alſo when 
he heard he was gone into Greece, he was in the utmoſt 


ing accompanied him every where; he thought him 
ſelf therein guilty of the moſt ſcandalous behaviour; 
his grief was immoderate. * He compares himſelf 
in this ſituation to a lover, who had been for a time 
diſguſted by the diſagreeable manners, negligence, 
and indelicacy, of his miſtreſs. In the ſame man- 
ner, ſays he, his ſhameful flight, and unpardonable 
negligence, had ſtifled my affection for him: I fay 
nothing in all Pompey did, that could invite meto 
accompany him in his retreat. But, now he is $ons 


can make me eaſy. I turn my eyes day and night 
to the ſea, like a bird that is going to take its flight.” 
Theſe impulſes were very Srcible, but afterward 
divers refletions counter-balanced them. Cicero 
came to himſelf again, when he conſidered the ſtrength 
and formidable activity of Cæſar; and Pompey' 
weakneſs, and the perpetual miſtakes he — he 
ſaw in his conduct. If he was not ſatisfied with the 
Generaliſſimo, he heartily deſpiſed almoſt all his fol 
lowers. To begin with the Conſuls, + he thought 


Sicut or THe huet alienant immunde, inſulſæ, indecoræ, fic me 
illius fugæ, negligentizque, deformitas avertit ab amore. Nihil enim 
dignum faciebat quare ejus fugæ comitem me adjungerem. Nuns 
emergit amor; nunc deſiderium ferre non poſſum; nunc nihil ibn, 
nihil litteræ, nihil doctrina, prodeſt; ita dies & noctes, tanquam am 
illa, mare proſpecto, evolare cupio. ix. 10. 1 40 ä 
+ Caves putes quidquam &efſe minoris his Conſulibus. vii. 13. 
Conſules pluma aut folio facilius moventur. viii. 15. 
| I <FY 5 ther 
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CLAUDIUS, CORNELIUS, Conſuk. 51 
they deſerved the leaſt eſteem of any men in the world. * R. 2 
They were lighter than leaves, or feathers. He Jook- Bei? 
ed on L. Domitius as a brute; and on Ap. Claudius Cie. A 

as a weather cock. On the other ſide, he was ſtag- At. 
gered by the example of Ser. Sulpicius, and ſome 


muß oder weighty perſons; who, though they went out of 
un Rome with Pompey, ſeemed to be getting neater and 
wu nearer to Cæſar. Add the ſollicitations of Cæſar him- 
e, and of thoſe friends Cicero had in his party, 
= Yet all this could not ſurmount the invincible aver. . | 
ra ſion he had to Cæſar; but only ſomewhat weakened 
img his attachment to Pompey. | | 
1 We have ſome letters from Czlius to Cicero, about viii. ad 
. this important affair. Czlius was a_man of great ne! 
time . nv b 15, 18. 
genius, but wanted ſolidity, and was very deficient in 
"WM moral principles. * He wrote to Cicero very frank- 
grey ly, that in civil commotions, as. long as the conteſt 
15 was merely verbal, it was right to take the juſteſt ſide 


but, when the quarrel came to be decided by the 
longeſt ſword, it was proper to take the ſtrongeſt ſide; 
and to think that beſt, that was ſafeſt. He had him- 
ſelf reduced this maxim to practice; and, though he 
had always appeared zealous for the ariſtocratic party 
and the laws, he left Pompey and the Senate in the 
critical moment, and went over to Cæſar. Cicero 
was far from embracing ſuch a ſyſtem. Þ+ * Czlius, 
ſays he to Atticus, has not perſuaded me to alter my 
0 of thinking: I rather pity him for having altered 
18.“ N | 
Neither Cæſar, nor any body for him, ever deſired 
Cicero to bear arms againſt Pompey. It would have 
been an indecent propoſal, which had no N 
of ſucceſs. But he had thoſe who wrote to him, an 
he wrote to him ſeveral times himſelf, to perſuade 


Nunc * Illud te non arbitror fugere, quin homines in diſſenſone domeſtica 
l libri, i dedeant, quamdiu civiliter fine 4rmis certetur, honeſtiorem ſequi 
um avis ly Partem ; ubi ad bellum & caſtra ventum fit, firmiorem; & id meius 

ö latuere quod tutius ſit, Ep. NU]. | | | 
[2+ . Tantum abeft ut meam ille (Cælius) ſententiam moveat, ut valde 
2 2 quod de ſua ſententia deceſſerit, pœnitendum putem. Cre, 


; 


tt. vin. 3. * 


— 
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- Cic. ad 
Att. ix. 
18. 


Ades. him to go to Rome with him. This das hie mti 


ci Aptus, CORNELIUS; Coufuls, | 


He wanted muck to decorate his 1 which, though 
ſtrong, was void of ſplendor and dighity. - The Coy 
fuls and all the Senators having retired with Pompey, 
there remained in the capital only the lower peoply, 
and a few perſons of ſome rank, ſuch as Atticus . 
ſome others. Cefar therefore, though in poſſeſſion of Wl d 
Rome, would have been there in a manner alone, « Will c 
at leaſt without wherewith to repreſent the form of i 
Commonwealth. To obviate this inconvenience, he 
took great pains to re- aſſemble at Rome all the titled 
ons he could, in order to do honour to his cauſe 
was with this view that he ſtrongly ſollicited the 
Conſul Lentulus ; but, as we have ſeen, without ſuc 
ceſs. He was more m_ with reſpect to ſome of 
the Prætors, Tribunes of the People, and other inſe 
rior Magiſtrates. He fucceeded alſo with Ser. Sulpi 
clus, Valcatius Tullus, and M. Lepidus, all Confular 
perſons. But Cicero would have given an ineomps 
rably greater luſtre to the Senate; which was going 
to be aſſembled by Cæſar's orders, and under his eyes 
Cæſar thought it worth while to make an effort him 
ſelf; and to try if he could not obtain that by an in- 
terview, which had been refuſed to his letters. Ac 
cordingly, in his return from Brundiſium, he went 
through Formie, where Cicero was. 
Our Orator was prepared for this ſhock, and uf 
tained it nobly. Cæſar preſſed him extremely to 
come to the Senate; and went ſo far as to ſay, that 
he thought his honour concerned; and that Cicero ob 
abſence, in theſe circumſtances, was a condemnation afte 


of his cauſe, When he found he got nothing by his F 


importunity, Well, adds he, come, if it is but 0 reſo 
« ſpeak about peace.“ Shall I be ſuffered, fays Ct 

« cero, to ſpeak of it according to my real ſent- ¶ of 
ments ?“ © Can you doubt of it, replies Cizfar, and WM to 
do you think I attempt to dictate: toyau- what WY of C 
« you are to ſpeak ?” © In that caſe, anſwers Cicero, juri 
* I ſhall ſay char the Senate does not approve af i- of | 


2 vading Spain, nor of tranſporting —_— 4 4 
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CLAUDIUS, CORNELIUS, Conſuls. | 
Greece; and I hd deplore the unhappy ſituation R. . 
« of Pompey,” C#lar hereupon interrupted him by 4. 
faying, that this was a language not to be ſuffe IP 
« I knew that well, replies Cicero, and that is. the 
« reaſon why I will not go to the Senate; ſince I muſt 
either ſtay 2 or ſpeak there in the ſtile you 
« have heard.“ Cæſar was extremely piqued, and 
dropped theſe words, that, ſince thoſe who could 
give him advice would not, he would take advice of 
whoever would give it, and ſhould proceed to extre- 
mities.* However, to get off decently, he adviſed 
Cicero to reconſider the affair, before. he made his 
final determination. This could not be refuſed ; and 
Cæſar went away, leaving Cicero well ſatisfied with 
himſelf, with reaſon ; for it required courage to reſiſt - 
ſo formidable a. man. However, we cannot but ap- 
plaud Czlar's moderation; who, when he could have 
forced him, ſuffered this reſiſtance. It is true, he had 
no right to compel Cicero to do what he deſired. But 
there is ſome merit in a man's not doing all the ill he 
is able to do. | 

Czſar's retinue alone would have been enough to 
have hindered Cicero from joining him, if he had nor 
ſo many other reaſons againſt it. It conſiſted of peo- 
ple, infamous for debauchery, loaded with debts, 
contemners of law and religion, judicially branded, 
bagiſhed for crimes. Cicero knew them all, but had 
never ſeen them all together before. What a collec- 
tion | How could he have aſſociated with ſuch wretches! 
Satisfied, however, that he had offended Cæſar by his 
obſtinate refuſal, he reſolved to croſs the ſea, and go 
after Pompey. 

He did not hurry himſelf in the execution of this cic. aq 
reſolution, The indifferent opinion he had of Pom- Att. x. 
pey's proceedings, and of the conduct of the heads C A 
of his party; the notion that croſſed him of retiring viii. ad 
to Malta, or ſome other neutral city; the ſollicitation Fam. 16. 
of Cxlius, who wrote him a kind, pathetic, letter, con- 
juring him not to run into deſtruktion the intreaties 
of his wife Terentia, and of his beloved daughter 
E 3 Tullia, 


5  *CLAUDIUS, CORNELIUS, Confuls. 

"SR x63 Tullia, who, by Atticus's advire, begged him to de 

Spain againſt Pompey's Lieutenants was known; 
this delayed his voyage above two months, but ale 

ed not his reſolution. e ee aa 
cic. ad At laſt he embarked on the ſeventh of June, witl 
Fam. xiv. his ſon, who a little before had put on the toga vinil 
* at Arpinum; and, having got into Pompey's camp 
was received with open arms by every one, except 
Flut. Cic. Cato, who alone blamed him. T could not help, 
« ſays he to him, acting agreeably to the ſyſtem] 
<« have followed my whole life. But, as to you, you 
« was not neceſſitated to declare yourſelf Czar! 
« enemy, and expoſe yourſelf to danger. You ought 
« to have continued neuter, that, if there had been at 
« any time an opening for peace, you might hau 

e ated as a mediator.” | „ 

Cat's reflection was juſt, and Cicero ſoon became 
ſenſible of its truth. Unfit for war, and beſides too 
clear- ſighted to overlook any of the faults of hi 
party, he could not help talking of them; and ex 
| e his diſcontent, and repentance of the engage. 
ments he had entered into. In conſequence of which 
Pompey grew very cool to him, and gave him no 
ſhare in: the management of affairs. Thus Cicero was 
of no advantage to the party for which he declared; 


and got nothing by it himſelf but vexation, trouble, 


and danger, | | 3 
Cic. ad We now return to Cæſar, who went directly from 
Att. ix 12 this interview with Cicero to Rome. That city was 
already. before his arrival, ſomewhat recovered from 
the trouble and horrible agitation it had been thrown 
into by the flight of Pompey and almoſt all the Senate. 
Several Prætors adminiſtered juſtice there; the Ædiles 
were making preparations for the publick games; 
trade and private affairs were returned into the old 
channel. Cæſar's ſollicitations had alſo brought back 
ſome Senators of diſtinction; and, when he came to 
Dio, l. 12. town, the Tribunes Anthony and Q. Caffins convok- 


eq the Senate in one of the ſuburbs, that Cæſar _ 


fer his departure, until the ſucceſs of Cæſar's war if 


h 
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CLAUDIUS,; CORNELIUS, conſuls. 


tended to reſpect in ſome 


There Cæſar pleaded his cauſe, nd ee Cel de B. 
to throw all blame on his enemies and Pompey. Civ. I. 3a. 


After which he added theſe words, which in my 
mind are very remarkable: That he deſired the 
Senators to undertake the adminiſtration. of the Re- 
publick jointiy with him. But that, if they declined 
it through fear, he would take upon "himſelf the bur- 
then, and govern alone.” This ſeems to me almoſt 
à direct propoſal to them to make him Dictator. 
And indeed it was proper to have ſome title to cloke 
his enterptizes with. For all he had done ſince the 
paſſage of the Rubicon was abſolutely irregular, and 
wanted even the form of legal authority. What con- 
firms me in this opinion, is, that it appears by a letter 


ready bruited about. But this was What could not be 
brought to bear at this time. People probably were 
not ſufficiently prepared as yet. And Cæſar, Who was 
not ren continued to _ as be had began, by 
force alone. 

He — his Kn to che Senate, by ſay- 
ing, + ©, That; it would be proper to ſend a deputa- 
tion to Pompey, to treat of an accommodation. That, 
for his part, he was not frighted at the difficulty that 
Pompey ſtarted ſome time before in the Senate; and 
that he did not think, that to ſend Deputies was to ac- 


knowledge the ſuperiority of him to whom they were 


ſent, and a ſign of timidity in the ſender. That this 
was a a little Tow: way of oklace ; ang that, in he 


6 als ed IO] C31 
© Orat ac * Rempublicam publicam fukipiaa —— una Heu ad 

niſtrent. eons timore defugiant; illi oneri non defuturum, & per ſe 
ui —— e - > 

os 4 Pompeium e com e mitti rtere. eque 
6 —— quod in Senatu paulo ante Pompeius e ad quos le- 
gati mitterentur, e oh le attribui, timoremque eorum qui 
mitterent ſigniſicari. Tenuis atque infirmi hæc — bay a Se vero 


ar operibus auteire Ruduerit, kc Julia & . ſaperare. 
* E 4 will. . £-4:19G4q GwT dame 


— 


be preſent without violation of the arne which he A, at * 


of Cicero, that the nomination of a Dictator was al- ix. ad Att. 


36 
or 


CLAUDIUS, CORNELIUS, Confſuls: 
ſame manner, as he had endeavoured at a fuperiorit 
in action, he ſhould 1 Aire to be e a 
and equity.“ 

Thus, ſuch men as \Cikr make a jeſt of — moſt 
ſatred o iniotis, the moſt venerable maxima. Juſtice 
was — he little —— — about; _ he was 

ad to procure the a ratice of it, 

— for a peace, which he knew i — 
and which he would have oppoſed, had he though 
it feaſible. th 

He ſpoke in the ſame ſtile to the Boo ple, who af 6 
ſctnbled alſo out of the ciry to hear hit, He pro- 
miſed them, beſides, to take great care to keep up Bill © 
plenty in Rome, by ſending corn from Sivily and Sar: Wil * 
difita; and made a donative of * three hundred i th 


terces a man. In conſequence of theſe parifie dif Wi tt 


© _ rouffes, the Romans reſumed the habit of peace a 


chich had been diſuſed from & _ 


were aware of the impoſſibility of :proj 


: we may in part gueſs at. The DiRatorthip for him 


res pounds 6x milling ni ten-pence half-penny. | 


of Rimini Wl th 
But they were far from bei 1 al 
ber of Czfar's ſoldiers in confi- te 
dence to be put in a ge whic os circumſtances a 
of affairs might dictate z the examples of Marius and 
Sylla, who had made as fair promiſes at firſt, how- 
Wer poſitively they acted afterwards ; all theſe ching 
created anxiety and terror. 

What ftrengthened theſe ſaſpicions was, that the 
depuration propofed by Czfar was never ſent. No 
Senator would undertake it; whether they were afraid 
of Pompey, as Cæfar ſays in his Oominentaries ur 


a peace C 

between two enemies, who neither of them deſited k. a 
Cæſar came to Rome with an intention to do many C 

p 

1 


things, which he ddes not Aceſtiairt us With, but-which 


Te, the fecalting of thofe who had been banifhed in 
conſequence of the laws ade by unn third 
Confu hip, were, bly, ſome of che moſt oon 
ſiderable. entering into Particulars,” he 


in 
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in general, that the Tribune L. Metellus, ſuborned by AR. 78. 
— oppoſed and hindered him in every thing; _ "I | 


and made him waſte ſeveral days in Rome, to no pur- 
ſe. Bur he entirely emits: the moſt violent conteſt 
— had wich that Tribune. The reaſon of which 
omiſſion will ſufficiently appear from the ſimple rela- 
tion of the fact. * con wat l 
He wanted money; and reſolved to take all he Lucan. III. 
could find in the public Treaſury. Metellus oppoſing Hunt. Or. 
this, Cæſar ſpoke to him with unuſual haughtineſs. Dio. 
« [t is not to the purpoſe, ſays he, to talk of law in 
« the midſt of arms. I am Maſter, not only of the 
« Money, but of the Lives of all thoſe I have con- 
« quered.” Theſe terrible words did not intimidate 
the Tribune; and, as it was neceſſary to break open 
the doors of the Treaſury, the Conſuls having carried 
away the keys, he ran thither, to prevent, by the au- 
thority of his office, ſuch a violence. Cæſar, loſi 
all patience, threatened him with death, in e 
terms; and added, Young man, conſider, that it 
e colts me more to ſay ſuch a thing, than to do it.” 
The Tribune hereupon, being terrified, retired. 
Some people yet ventured to repreſent to Cæſar, 
that there was in the Treaſury ſome money forbad to 
be meddled with, under the moſt horrible imprecati- 
ons, unleſs in a war with the Gauls. I have en- 
« tirely removed, ſays Cæſar, that ſcruple, by ſub- 
* duing Gaul, and putting it out of the power of the 
e Gauls to make war on us for the future.” He then 
commanded the doors and locks to be broke open, 
and took away all he found there; which was, ac- 
cording to Phny, twenty-five thouſand bars of gold, un. 
thirty-five thoaſand of ſilver, and “ forty millions bf Xii. 
leſterces. © an : 8 4 
The ſame Pliny reports, that „at the ſame 
time, took out of he Treafury fifteen hundred pounds — 
of Laſer of Cyrene, a drug of great price among the 
ancients, and much eſteemed by them, not only for 


* About three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. 


medicinal 
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i A. R. 503. medicinal uſe, but alſo for ſauce. This drug is, how. 
At e. ever, according to the opinion of an author much 
Geoffroi. to be depended on in theſe matters, *. we now eel 


Ceæſar > RI was, 12 9 aa to wi 
maaitt to poſterity ſuch an heinous outrage. He ſeems 
to have had a mind to palliate it ſomewhat; hy li 

ping into his narration a fact, which, if true, — 

excuſe the moſt odious circumſtance attending i it. He 
Caf. de relates, that the Conſul Lentulus, ſoon after he left 
B. Civ. I. Rome, was fent back again, by Pompey; to take the 
_ money out of the public Treaſury z and that, while 
he was there, he imagined, on a ſudden (on a falſe ( 
alarm) that the enemy was at the city-gates ; which 
frightened him fo, that he thought of nothing but 
* himſelf; and made off, — the Treaſury 
open. This fact, in itſelf not very probable, — % 
tirely deftroyed by the | concurring teſtimony of 
other writers; who affirm, that oo: found the Tres 
fury ſhut, and broke it open. 
It is alſo certain, that this audacious ee 
ed him odious to the People, till then, devoted to 
him. This he ſo well knew, that he durſt not harangue 
them, as he propoſed, before his departure. Ciceto 
obſcrves *, that he did himſelf hurt, deſtroying, by 
plundering the Treaſury, the opinion he labouted to 
| inculcate of his opulence; and, by his threats to Me- 
] tellus, the affected clemency he ſo much valued him- 

ſelf upon. 

Cic. ibid. It was not his enemies only, who conſidered his 

| elemency as affected : Curio raked in the ſame ſtrain. 

Hie told Cicero, that Metellus's death, had he made 
himſelf be killed, would have been the ſignal for a 
general maſſacre x that Cæſar was not naturally mer- 
ciful, but only affected it, to make himſelf popular; 


i duarum rerum ſimulationem tam cito amiberit, manlustu- 
nis in Metello, divitiarum 1 in ærario. Cic. ad Att, > | ö. Bo 
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and that, if he once found he had loſt the favour” of A. R. 703- 


the People, he would become cruel, But theſe 4. 


diſcourſes of Curio rather ſhew what he himſelf 
thought, than what Ceſar — In fact, all thoſe 
who were about him, perſuaded him to put his ene- 
mies to the ſword. And it is this that makes the en- 
comium of his clemency, and proves the'glory thence 
reſulting to be due to him alone, ſince che. conſtantly 
adhered thereto, againſt the advice, and was 5 the 
ſollicitations of thoſe who did him the greateſt ſervice. 


07S CT, IL 


Ceſar, before be ſets out for Spain, appoints Commanders 
in his name in Italy, and ſeveral provinces. Mar- 
ſeilles ſhuts its gates againſt bim; be befieges it. He 


cuts down a conſecrated wood, to em ploy it in bis works. 


49+ 


He leaves the condutt of the fiege to Trebonius, and 


continues his route to Spain. Paompey's forces in Spain. 
Afranius and Petreius encamp on the Sepre, near Le- 
rida, It appears, that Czſar's army was ſtrong and 
numerous. Gauliſb cavalry. He ſtraitens the enemy. 
Fight, in which be does not ſucceed. He is in great 
difficulties, Hie recovers his ſuperiority. He obliges 
the enemy to leave their camp. He purſues them, and 
prevents their paſſing the Ebre. He ſpares his enemies, 
when be has it in his power to cut them to pieces; chuſ- 
ing to reduce them to lay down their arms. Treaty al- 
moſt concluded between the ſoldiers of the two armies, 
Petreius prevents its execution. Cruelty of that Lieu- 
tenant of Pompey. Czſar's clementy. The war re- 
newed. Cæſar, by harraſſing and diſtreſſing bis ene- 
mies, compels them to ſurrender. Interview of Afra- 
nius and Ceſar ; who inſiſts only on the diſbanding of the 
adverſary troops. That condition is agreed to, and 
executed. Cæſar eaſily ſubdues Ulterior Spain; after 
which be goes before Marſeilles. Account of what 
had paſſed at the fiege of Marſeilles, in Ceſar's abſence. 
Perfidy charged on the inhabitants of Marſeilles, with 


little 


) 


CLAUDIUS, CORNELJUS, Conſuls. 
Elite probability. Caſer's ſevere, but not cruel, beha- 
viour ts them. Cæſar c party receives a check in A- 
rium. The ſoldiers of one of Cæſars caborts kill one 
another, rather than ſurrender. Curio paſſes over into 
Africa, to wage war with Altius Varus, and Jula, 
_ King of Mauritania. Curio's ſucceſs, at juſt. Varus 
endeavours to debauch his troops, Curid's conftancy i 
 ' #hat danger. Vis diſcourſes to the Council of war, and 
the ſoldiery., The ſoldiers promiſe fidelity. He defeat 
Varus, Jula comes to the affitance of Varus. Curid's 
preſumption. Battle, in which Curio's army is entirely 
routed. Curio makes bimſelf be killed on the ſpot. Un- 
happy fate of almoſt all who were not ſlain in the battle, 
Fuba's cruelly and arrogance. Reflettion on the misfor- 
une ard rafaneſs of Curio. at 8 


A.R. 104. NESAR, before he ſer out for Spain, took proper 


Ant. C. 


meaſures to ſecure the poſſeſſion of Italy, and 


. the provinces he left behind. He gave the Govern- 


Joſ. xiv, 


23. 


ment of Rome to Lepidus, then Prætor; and who 
afterwards uſurped the Sovereign Power (with An- 
thony and young Cæſar) under the title of Triumvir. 
Anthony, who was then Tribune, had the care of 
Italy. His brother, C. Antonius, had the Govern- 
ment of Illyricum, and Craſſus that of Ciſalpine 
Gaul, Cæſar alſo gave orders for building and equip . 
ping two fleets; one on the Adriatic Sea, and 20 
other on the Tuſcan. Dolabella, Cicero's ſon-in-law, 
had the Command of the firſt; and the ſon of the 
Orator Hortenſius that of the ſecond. We have ſeen, 
that Valerius had been ſent into Sardinia, and Curio 
into Sicily, to go from thence into Africa. Cæſar's 
care extended even to Syria, and the Eaſt. He ſet at 
liberty the unfortunate Ariſtobulus, formerly King of 
the Jews, that he might 7 into Judza, and raiſe 


ſome commotions, if poſlible, and thwart Metellus 


Scipio, who was aſſembling forces in Syria, for Pom- 


pey's ſervice. When he had made theſe diſpoſitions, 
Cæſar thought he might give himſelf entire * his 
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Spaniſh expedition. The city of Marſcilles occaſioned 


a delay, which, I believe, he did not expect. 
When be rande near it, he found the gates ſhut; 


and was informed, the inhabitants made all forts of N. I. + 


preparations for a vigorous defence, in caſe they were 
beſieged. The citizens of Marſeilles ehought = 
formed the _ of ancient and faithful allies 
ome, by eſpouling 1 1 with whom 
they ſaw the Senate and Confuls. I may even ſay, 
that, having the eſt veneration for the laws of 
probity and virtue (for ſuch they are repreſented by 
ancient writers) they could not be welkaffeted to 
Cæſar. It is true, they had ſome obligations to him; 
but fo they had ro Pompey too, who had reminded 
their Deputies thereof, when conſtrained to leave 
Rome. For theſe reaſons they had determined not to 
admit Czfar into their city; and i appears, that 
they had even entered into engagements with Domi- 
tius; who, fince the affair of Corfinium, had con- 
cealed himfelf at an eftate he had on the coaſt of 
Tuſcany, and had equipped ſeven barks, with which 
he had actually ſer fail for Marſeilles. | 
Cæfar was not # man to put up the, affront 'done 
him by the Marſeillians, in refuſing him admittance 
into their town. He ſent for the Chiefs of the Pub- 
lic Council, and endeavoured to bring them over by 
ntle exhortations, pronounced however with the 
—— of authority. Theſe Deputies, having heard 
him, returned into the town, and brought back the 
anſwer of their Senate to this purpoſe: That they 
ſaw the Romans divided into two parties; and that it 
did not belong to them to decide fuch a quarrel. That 
at the head of theſe parties were Pompey and Czfar, 
both of them patrons and protectors of their city. 
That in ſuck a conjuncture, it beſt became them to he 
neuter; and to refuſe both of the Competitors ad- 
mittance, either into their city, or port.” This lan- 
guage was ſpecious, but inſincere ; for, at the fame 


time that they excluded Cæſar, they admitted Domi- 
i cus z 
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tius; who got by ſea into the town, and took th 


ſent before him C. Fabius, with three legions, that 


commanded, the one in the country between the Gua 
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military Command. | ;þ 6% 1 

Cæſar was therefore neceſſitated either to retire'ig- 
nominiouſly, or to beſiege Marſeilles, - He choſe the 
latter; brought three legions before the town, and 
began to erect batteries. For the conſtruction of the 
towers, galleries, and other works, then uſed in fieges, 
he ordered a neighbouring wood to be cut down. 
This wood was conſecrated; and the ſoldiers were 
ſcrupulous about it. Cæſar, who was not at all ſu- 
rſtitious, or, to ſpeak properly, not at all religious, 
but an abſolute Epicurean, in ſpeculation and prac- 
tice ; takes himſelf an ax, cuts down a tree; * 
his example, overcomes the timid reluctance of his 
ſoldiers. | 

To deprive the beſieged of the advantage of the 
ſea, he built at Arles twelve gallies ; which were 
launched within thirty days from the cutting of the 
wood they were compoſed of. He gave the Com- 
mand of this little fleet to D. Brutus; and,” having 
directed the ſiege, left the care of it to Trebonius 
and continued his route towards Spain, where he had 


had wintered about Narbonne. His other legions, 
whoſe quarters were more remote, had orders to fol- 
low, as faſt as they could. * 

Pompey had a conſiderable force in Spain. It con- 
ſiſted of ſeven legions, ſix of which had been raiſed in 
Italy, and the ſeventh in that country. Theſe ſeven 
legions were diſtributed under three of Pompey's 
Lieuteaants, Afranius, a Conſular perſon, Petreius, 
who had been Pretor, and“ M. Varro. The firſt 
had three of them under him; and his Government 
extended from the Pyrenzan mountains to the Gua- 
dalquivir. The other two had each two legions ; and 


e I ſee no reaſon not to think, that this third Lieutenant of Pom- 
. vas the learned Varro; who had already ſerved under him in the 


tics War. * 
dalquivir 
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dalq uivit and the Gaudiana, and the other in Luſita- A. 
nia. Pompey having ſent to them Vibullius Rufus, 
one of thoſe who eſcaped at Corfinium, to acquaint 
them, that they muſt prepare to make head againſt 
Cæſar; they conſulted together, and agreed, that 
Petreius ſhould join Afranius with his two legions; 
and that Varro ſhould ſtay and ſecure Ulterior Spain. 
Petreius and Afranius, when united, found your 
ſelves at the head of five legions, and eighty Spaniſh 
cohorts, ſome light, ſome heavy, armed; making, 
in all, above ſixty thouſand men. With this force 
they came and encamped near Lerida, on the Segre ; 


63 
A. R. 

A 
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which they thought an advantageous poſt. Their 


camp was on an eminence : they had a communication 
with the town; and the Segre in front, over which 
there was, at that place, a ftone-bridge, which ſecured 
their paſſage : and in their rear was a fertile plain, 
terminated by another river, called Cinca. In this 
ſituation they hoped to be able to ſtop Cæſar, and 
cover all Spain. - Afranius had alſo took poſſeſſion of 
the defiles of the Pyrenæan mountains; but Fabius 
eaſily forced them, made long marches towards Lerida, 
and encamped over- againſt the enemy, on the other 
ſide of the river. 

We do not know what number of legions and auxi- 
liaries Cæſar's army conſiſted of, when it was com- 
pleat z not but he had informed us in his Commenta- 
ries, but the text is here defective. There is reaſon 
to believe it was numerous; and we know, in particu- 
lar, that a fine body of Gauliſh horſe contributed much 
to his victory. 

One reaſon that made Cæſar particularly careful to 
ſtrengthen his army, was a rumour, that Pompey 
was coming with his whole force through Mauritania 
into Spain. This it was too, perhaps, which made 
him take a ſingular precaution to ſecure the fidelity of 
his troops. He borrowed money of the officers ; 
which he diſtributed among the ſoldiers; and thus 
ſecured the firſt by intereſt, and the others by grati- 
tude. The officers had entruſted him with part of 

their 
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Nothing of conſequence happened in Spain, during 
Cæſar's abſence; except that one of the two bridges 
Fabius had on the Segre being broke down on a ſud- 
den, by the violence of the winds and floods, two of 
his legions were by that accident cut off, and'ſeps- 
rated from ede — — laid hold 
them in — But Plancus, who 4 — 
manded them, making a vigorous defence; Fabius 
had time to come to his aſſiſtance, whereupon both ar- 
mies returned to their camps, without much Joſs on 
either ſide. "Y e 

Two days after this, Cæſar arrived, eſcorted 
nine hundred horſe, which he kept for — 
He began by re-eſtabliſhing, the night after his arri- 
val, the broken bridge. The next day he croſſed the 

Segre, and offered battle to Afranius z who contented 

himſelf with drawing his forces out of the camp, and 
forming them in js, K of battle, half way down the 
hill, but would not deſcend into the plain. Caeſar, 
finding he declined anen t, reſolved to ſtraiten 

' him, and to encamp in the very place he had ad- 
| vanced to; which was within four hundred-paces gf 


the hill on which — & Lieutenants were en- 
e 


camped. In order to this, he made the thin 
line of his army dig a ditch in front of the enemy, 
while the two firſt continued in battalia. This was 
done without any interruption from Petreius or Afra- 


nius, who had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of what he was 


about: and, when it was finiſhed, Cæſar retreated, 
with his whole army, behind the ditch, and paſſed 
there the night. The following days he compleated 
the whole circuit, with its 
following throughout the ſame method, and 
the greateft part of his under arms, to cover 
thoſe who worked. He thus formed a camp, in the 
light of the enemy, without loſs, hazard, or incon- 
venience; and brought into it all - that * 


A 703, their fortune; and the ſoldiers loved, him for his 
: ö 


arts and - parapets; 


be old camp, which was fux cohorts, with the bag- 


PE cen abethliogher Pinpeyia Lerman: 
ied, and the city of Lerida, was a plain of about 
bree hundred paces; in the midſt of which was a ri- 


ere, and alſo with the ſtone-· bridge. Afranius hav- 


at hillock; wherein Cæſar's troops had like to have 


yell, Afranius had the RE as he kept the poſ- 
ſſion of the hillock. He then fortified it, and poſted 
ere a large body of troo sss. 
Cæſar obſerves, that one reaſon for his not ſucceed- 
ng in this action was, that the enemy's manner of 
ghting was new to his ſoldiers. For, having been 
ong in Spain, they had, as it is uſual, given into the 
manners of the country. They fought almoſt like 
Barbarians : advancing boldly, and then retiring ; nei- 
her taking care to keep their ranks, nor thinking it 
liſnonourable to quit their poſt. This method is 
ertainly inferior to that of fighting in a compact body, 
vithout ſtirring: but, as it was new and unexpected, 
t diſordered Cæſar's ſoldiers. | | 
This beginning of bad fortune to Cæſar was ſoon 
ollowed by other diſaſters. The Segre, being ſwelled 
an extraordinary manner, broke down the two 
bridges Fabius had built over it: ſo that Cæſar found 
imſelf ſnut up between two rivers, the Segre and 
he Cinca, in a ſpace of no more than ten leagues, in 
vant of proviſions, which he could not get from the 
ountry itſelf, becauſe Pompey's Lieutenants had eat 
t up; nor receive by convoys from Gaul and Italy. 


ontrary, abounded in all things. He had large ma- 
gazines; and beſides his bridge, as it was of ftone, 


r ‚ , RISES ² ůmüꝓx ]] — tm II FE: 


ng ground, which Cæſar wanted to take poſſeſſion of: 
auſe, by chat means, he could cut off - Afranius's - 
ommunication with the town, where his magazines 


g found out his deſign, was aware of the conſe- 
uences. There was a long and-ſharp combat about 


ad withſtood the force of the water; ſo that he was 
Vor. IX. WM at 


een defeated 3 and, at laſt, though they behaved 


- - 


s he could not croſs the river. Afranius, on the 
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A. R. voz. at liberty to extend himſelf, and. ſecure the paſtkgs d 2 

12 every thing that came to his camp. The Spar 1 

ttrat were in his army did him great ſervice, andi 

commoded Cæſar much. They were acquainted 

che country, wete active and alert, ſcoured about; ah 
fell on all who. led from Cæſür's neck in 

of pots eee and ge. The rivars'th ſelves & 

not impede them; they were aceu to pi 

them on blown-up ſkins, which they a 


$ brough 
with them into the field. Thus was Cefar in à mn 
ner beſieged, „ of yrs. 1 


by want. 
He endeavoured to re-eftabliſh: his 


could not get the better of the obſtacles he met * 
from the water and enemy at once. A great convey 
was come. from Gaul, conſiſting of archers," Gauli 
horſe, with many carts and much age, and fbout 
| Tix thouſand men, of all ſorts, without diſcipline" 
commander. The river ſtopt them ſhort. - Afra 
having intelligence of it, croſſed the with il 
his cavalry and three legions; and attacked then, 
. when they leaſt expected it. The valour ef ü 
Gaulifh horſe ſaved them; for, by their long reſiſt 
ance, they gave the others time to gain the moun. 
tains, where they were ſafe. They only loſt % 
hundred archers, a few troopers, and ſome fervilis 
* and baggage. 

This, however, was an addiciongl miafertünd to 
Cæſar. The price of proviſions roſe upon it in hi tr 
camp; and a buſhel of corn, which'was'near'# fourth Wh * 
leſs than ours, ſold there for fifty denarii ®.. . 

This news _—_ reached Rome, and being ext < 
gerated, as uſual, by common report, and the Terre Wl 
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Land 
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th 


of Pompey's Lieutenants and their friends, Cæſur W 8. 
thought to be undone; and many itluftrious Setitis, i 0 
who, till then, had doubted for whom to declare, went d 
into Greece, thinking it a ſtep in which they ran nol © 
_— and which, e eres "was" Kor 1 ine 


| * Almoſt eight vill. 20 -yotot-5:110 F ſh 
"as | 
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for the event of I do not know, whether Ci- 
cero is to be ranked with theſe, or Whether he was 
gone ſome time heſormwee. 


as to ſubject them to the reproach of having waited A-R 
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Cxſar well knew how to bring back fortune; and 


to prove that a great genius, though involved in- dif- 
ficulties, is always ſuperior to men of moderate ca- 
pacities, to whom circumſtances have given ſome ad- 
vantage. And this is the expedient he thought of. 
He built ſome light barks, in imitation of ſome he 
had ſeen in Great- Britain, whoſe keel and ribs were 
of wood, and the reſt of wicker, covered with leather. 
When he had got a ſufficient number, he ſent them 
by night, in waggons, twenty-two miles off his camp. In 
theſe he embarked a good number of ſoldiers, and ſent 
them over the river; took poſſeſſion of a little hill on 
the other ſide; threw up a fortification - before the 
enemy thought of hindering him; poſted a legion in 
this fortification z and then threw a bridge over the 
Segre in two days. 

The firſt uſe he made of his bridge, was to collect 
the great convoy that had been in ſuch danger : the 
ſubſiſtence of the troops became hereupon eaſter; and, 
the very day the bridge was finiſhed, great part of his 
cavalry went over, and fell on the enemy's foragers, 
who expected nothing leſs ; cut to pieces a whole 
Spaniſh cohort, and returned to the camp with great 
booty. At the ſame time Cæſar had good news 
from the fiege of Marſeilles; which heartened his 
army greatly: and, from this period, Cæſar acquired 
a ſuperiority over Afranius, which continually in- 
creaſed, till his deciſive victory. His cavalry, which 


was very fine and numerous, harraſſed the enemy 


greatly. They no longer durſt diſperſe for forage ; 
or, if they did, ſuffered for it. At laſt,” they were re- 
duced to forage in the night, - contrary to the general 
cuſtom of war. yy 5 

As ſoon as Cæſar's affairs were in a good ſituation, 
the neighbouring nations eagerly ſought his friend - 
ſhip; and, in conſequence of it, ſent him proviſions. 


F 2 Afra- 
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his fright, by one of thoſe enterprizes which ſhew in 


| had a great way to go to croſs the river. He be. 


of its water into canals thirty feet deep, fo as to make 


ria, where Pompey was in great repute, on account 
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A. K. 703. Afranius loft every day ſome ally. The ſpirit of de: dig 


fection ſpread far and wide; and ſome diftant ma. che 


tions renounced their engagements with Pompey vt 
Lieutenants, and entered into new ones with Car, m. 


Afranius began to be terrified. Cæſar increaſed we 


him both a genius fertile in expedients, and a courag 
equal to any attempt. His bridge was above ſeyen 
leagues off his camp, and conſequently his cavalry 


thought himſelf of draining the river, by turning ſome 


it fordable. Afranius and Petreius were apprehenſive, 
that, when the work was fimſhed, Cæſar's cavalry 
would -entirely cut off their proviſions and forage. 
They therefore thought proper to quit a poſt that was: 
no longer tenable ; and to carry the war into Celtibe- 


of his exploits againſt Sertorius, whereas the name of 
Cæſar was little known. They reckoned to get from 
thence conſiderable reinforcements; and, by taking 
the advantage of places, to ſpin out the war, and 0 
gain the winter. ö K 
In order to execute this plan, they were to paſs the 
Ebre. They therefore collected all the boats to be 
found on that river, deſigning to make a bridge of 
them at Octogeſa, a city on the Ebre, at a ſmall dif- 
tance to the left of the Segre, and twenty miles from 
their camp. They perceived that Cæſar's work ad- 
vanced. Already the water of the Segre was ſo di- 
miniſhed, that the cavalry could, with ſome difficulty, 
paſs over, and it took the infantry no higher than the 
ſhoulders. Pompey's Lieutenants thought it now time 
to retreat, and, having firſt ſent .over the Segre two 
legions to mark out a camp, they followed them ſoon 
with the reſt of their forces, leaving only two cohorts 
in garriſon at Lerida. Ar! | 
Ceæſar had a mind to purſue them, but wes much 
embarraſſed how to do it. If he went with the whole 
army over his bridge, he lengthened his march pro- 
| | digiouſly, 
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igiouſly, and gave Afranius time enough to get to A. R. 7985 
— To expoſe his infantry, by paſſing RG — 
whoſe height was ſtill ſo conſiderable, was to riſque — 
much; and, perhaps; he was afraid, that his ſoldiers ' 
were not diſpoſed: to undertake» it. His cavalry he 
could uſe, of which he ſent a large detachment over 
the Segre; who overtake the enemy, harraſs them, 
fatigue them, and prevent their advancing,” The 
combatants were ſeen_ from the hills near Cæſar's en- 
campment. At this ſight the legionary ſoldiers come 
of themſelves into the ſentiments he wiſnhed; they are 
enraged to ſee the enemy eſcape them, they addreſs 
themſelves to their Officers, and deſire them to beg 
of ther General not to ſpare them; they declare, that 
they fear neither danger nor fatigue, and that they 
are ready to paſs the river as the horſe had done. Cæ- 
ſar affected ſome reluctance, then yielded to their in- 
treaties: and, having withdrawn from every com- 
pany ſuch as were weak of body or of leſs courage 
than the reſt, he left them in the camp with a legion 
and all the baggage. The reſt of the army happily 
paſſed the river, by the aſſiſtance of à double line of 
cavalry, placed above and below them. Some of the 
infantry were carried away by the violence of the cut᷑ · 
tent, but they were picked up and ſaved by the horſe 
below them, fo that not one man was loſt. This 
great obſtacle being overcome, every thing elſe was 
ealy ; and notwithſtanding the army was obliged to 
make a circuit of ſix miles, notwithſtanding the time 
neceſſarily. loſt in croſſing the river; the ardour of 
Cæſar's ſoldiers was ſuch, that they got up at the 
ninth hour of the day to the enemy, who had ſet out 
at midnight. 7 Ded ine m en e 

When Afranius perceived them at ſome diſtance, 
being with reaſon intimidated, he ſuſpended his 
march, halted on an eminence, and formed in order 
of battle. Cæſar would not hazard an action with his 
troops thus fatigued, and halted likewiſe in the plain: 
On this, the enemy reſumed their march, and he the 
purſuit. At laſt they encamped, in which they com- 

RE mitted 


A. R. 791. mitted a great fault. For five miles off were” mend 
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opportumit) 
thus neglected, never RO and this was wy cauſe 
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+ tains and defiles, where a very ſmall number of met 
might have ſtopt Czſat's whole army, by which eat 
they would have continued their march to the Ebje 


without fear or danger. But, being fatigued h/ 


long march, during the whole of which they had cf. 
tinual ſkirmiſhes with Cæſar's cavalry, they deferted 
every thing until the next day. The 


of their ruin. DYE * I's 
About midnight, Cæſar — inforniet cht Pom 
pey's Lieutenants were decamping without noiſe. Ich. 
mediately he gives his army the ſignal to march. The 
enemy, findin ng they ſhould be purſued,” kept fl; 
being afraid of a nocturnal fight, wherein they would 
have had greatly the diſadva „on account of that 
heavy baggage which they had with them, and the ſu- 
iority of Cæſar's cavalry; As, therefore, . 
could not give the {lip to their vigilant adverſary, they 
reſolved not to hurry themſelves,” but to take ' their 


ov time, and march at their eaſe by day- light; fa. 


tisfied they ſhould then be more able to defend them. 
felves, when attacked on their route. But this Wi 
not Cæſar's deſign. Full of that fire, which we en 
never admire too much, he had formed a ſcheme to 
go round the enemy's camp, and get before them to 


the defiles of the mountains. Afranius was maſter 


the direct road. Cæſar was therefore obliged to mateh 
through vallies and precipices, and over ſteep rocks 
which the ſoldiers could not climb, but by diſencum- 
bering themſelves of their arms, and returning them 
afterwards to one another. In this march they ſeemed 
at firſt to turn their backs on the enemy; wherefore 
Afranius's ſoldiers, Who obſerved them from thi 
camp, infulted them on their ſuppoſed flight. 
they were ſtrangely ſurprized, when they ſaw 2 
ter ſome time turn to the right, ſo that the moſt ad- 
vanced of them were near their camp. They then 
ran all to arms, and were for making haſte to the 
mountains. But the time was paſt: Cæſar had = 
a c 
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the ſtart of them : and as his cavalry 
commoded the enemy, and retarded their march; his 


legions, inen n "yy got firſt ro/ 


the defiles. 
— that 
front and rear. In this diſtreſs he halted on an emi: 


to take poſſeſſion. of the higheſt mountain thereabouts. 
His intention was to get to Octageſa over the hills, 
as he was debarred the way of the plain. But Cæſar's 
cavalry ſurrounded, - and cut 505 four ran to 
pieces, 4 both armies. x 
Cæſar had à fine 


"© 3 Afra- 


would have made lutle reſiſtance. He was preſſed, 
on all ſides, to give the ſignal; and the Officers got 


tainly had no oecaſion for, that victory was inevitable, 
But he abſolutely refuſed: to engage; becauſe, he 
knew, he could bring things to a concluſion, without 
drawing a ſword, and reduce the enemy by famine. 
« Why ſhould I,“ ſaid he, even ſuppoſing the 
event of the battle to be fortunate, why ſhould I 
« expoſe to death and wounds ſoldiers who have de- 


% bh « ſerved ſo well of me? Why ſhould I tempt fortune? 


166 © It is leſs worthy of a good General to gain the vic- 
r < tory by his kill, than by the force of his arms?“ 
He was alſo, as he aſſures us, touched with compaſſion 
for Afranius's ſoldiers ; who, after all, were his coun- 
trymen, and whom he muſt have laughtered, when 
he could equally ſucceed without touching their lives. 
Perhaps, alſo, he: too much deſpiſed Pompey's Lieu- 
tenants to match himſelf with them, and had a mind to 
reduce them to the mortifying neceſſity of laying down 
their arms, and begging quarter. 


army z who, in their diſcontent, faid aloud, that ſince 
Cæſar did not lay hold of ſo favourable an opportu- 
nity, nor Jet them fight when they had a mind, they 


would not fight when he had a mind; Bur nothing 
 & 9 could 
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he has FIRE 2 boch in 
nence, from whence he detached four Spaniſh cohorts 


oius's army, | which, in the conſternation . ĩt then was, 


round him, proving by arguments, which he cer- 


This his reſolution was not at all reliſhed by his 


7r 
tually in- A. R. 70% 
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A. R. vos. could ſhake him. He was fo ſure of 
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| | conqueſt,” that 
he even retreated a little, to give Afranius and Pe. 
treius liberty to regain. their camp, which they did, 


He then poſted troops on the mountains to. guard the 
defiles, and came and encamped as near the enemy as 


poſſible. Lt ] 97 „Nine 
Cæſar was near reaping the very next day the fruits 
of his clemency and good conduct. For Pompey's 
Lieutenants having undertook to draw a foſſe and pa. 
rapet from their camp to the place where they was 
tered, and being gone to give directions themſelves 
about the work, many of their ſoldiers, in their ab. 
ſence, entered into converſation with thoſe they 
knew in Cæſar's army. They began by thanking 


them for having ſpared. them the day before, owning 


they were indebted to them for their lives. | Aifter- 
wards they aſked them, if they might truſt to Cart 
honour ; teſtifying. much grief, at being obliged to 
fight with their countrymen and relations, with hom 
they were united by the holieſt ties. At laſt, they 
ſtipulated even for their Generals, whom they would 
not ſeem to betray; and promiſed, if the lives of 
Afranius and Petreius were granted them, to change 
ſides. They had already ſent ſome of their principal 
Officers to negotiate with Cæſar; and, theſe prelimi- 
naries to an accommodation being ſettled, the ſoldiers- 
of both armies went-into one another's encampment, 
ſo that the two camps were now in a manner one. 
Things were carried to ſuch a length, that Afraniuss 
ſon ſent to Cæſar, to deſire he would give his word 
for his life, and that of his father. The joy was ge- 
neral, they mutually congratulated -each other; the 
one, in that they had eſcaped fo imminent danger; 
and the other, in that they had brought to a happy 
concluſion ſo important an enterprize without ſtriking 
a blow. ä | | "4 

This was the ſituation of affairs, when Afranius and 
Petreius, being informed thereof, returned to their 
camp. Afranius came eaſily to a reſolution, being 
prepared for all events. But Petreius was not wanting 

| "> 


| J 
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to himſelf. He arms his ſlaves, and, joining them to A. R. 503. 
is Spaniſh guard, falls on ſuch of Cæfar's ſoldiers 24 Ac 
——— his o.]; Kills ſome of them, and 
forces the reſt to make off. 4499 7 2897 44 x It 14 ö 
After this he goes through the whole camp, beg- 
ging his troops with tears to have pity on him, and 
Pompey their General; and that they would not de- 
liver them both up to the cruel ance of their 
enemies. Every one upon this to the head - 
quarters. There Petreius propoſes to the army to 
bind themſelves by a new oath,” not to abandon nor 
betray their Commanders, nor to act ſeparately, but 
all in concert for the common He himſelf 
took this oath firſt, and then exacted it of Afranius, 
afterwards of the Officers, and laſtly of every ſoldier. 
Petreius's zeal ſtopped not here, he extended it 
even to cruelty. He iſſued an order, that all thoſe 
who had any of Czſar's ſoldiers in their tents ſhould 
fignify it, that they might be put to death in the 
ſight of the Whole army. Some obeyed; but the ma- 
jority deteſted this bloody order; they carefully hid | 
thoſe who were under their protection, and procured: 
them means to eſcape in the night. However, they 
all punctually obſerved their new oath. The agree- 
ment they had almoſt concluded with Cæſar was for- 
got, and nothing was now thought of -but renewing 
the war, b ati At 
It was in Cæſar's power to have made reprizals, 
for he had in his camp many of the enemy's officers 
and ſoldiers. But he was not at all diſpoſed to make 
uſe of that right, which is often conſidered as legal, 
but, if cooly examined, is very inhuman. He let 
tham all retire, without putting them in fear. Some 
of the Tribunes and Centurions choſe to ſtay with him, 
and take on in his ſervice. He entertained theſe with 
pleaſure, and always diſtinguiſhed, honoured, and 
advanced, them. pag we 
Petreius found it eaſier to renew the war, than to 
ſuſtain it. He could neither forage, nor water, with- 
aut much difficulty and danger. Proviſions —— 
carce 
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© ſhoals.. He 120 other reſource left than 
ſome fortreſs, under whoſe: walls: — 3 TX 
himſelf. He was between Tarragone and Lerida, and 
was ſome time before hi determined, towards:which 
of thoſe eee, eee 
he reſolved to return ther. cee 
But the difficulty wan hom co qe abdt. Arent 
eavalry Contiruny: . 


tient 


1 Wes they 
had more ad endo choſe whoa were; firſt 
could cover them kinds: But, when chey wort t 
deſcend, it was exactly che contrary. Then the egi 
ons turned upon the adverſary's cavalry, und endea- 


voured to drive them back 4 good way, after which 
they ran down the valley PRs until they tame 
to the oppoſite was Eee PT ad al all; for 


their cavalry was fo terrified, 3 being of 
any ſervice, they were en to N ir bn; 'the cen 
to ſecure it. 

It is eaſy to pete, 4 hefe ee 
rupted, a 3 could not be expeditious. 
Afranius and Petreius had advanced four miles, 
halted on an eminence, and drew a line before them; 
as it were to encamp; but did not unload their beaſts 
of burthen. Cæſar was hereby deceived ; he began 
to eſtabliſh his camp, pitched his tents, and ſent" his 
cavalry to forage. This was what Pompey's Lieute- 
nants wanted. Suddenly therefore, towards! noon, 
they reſume their march briſkly, hoping to be rid id of 
that formidable cavalry, which ſo much incommoded 
them. But Cæſar ſets out immediately with his legi- 
ons, leaving a few cohorts to guard the baggage, and 
ſends orders to his cavalry to-return with all diligence. 
The cavalry returned with all diligence, aad, havi 
overtook the enemy before the cloſe of day, 
them ſo vigorouſly, that they were forced to  encamp 
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where they then were, far from any water, and on very 
diſadvantapeous pround; ON 

Cæſar could have given a good account of this 
army, if he had attacked them. But he purſued his 
old plan, intending to compel the enemy to ſurrender, 
by harraſſing them, and cutting them off from all ne- 
ceſſaries. They were in the worſt of ſituations. As 
their eamp was bad, they endeavoured to chabge it. 
But the farther they extended, in order to better their 
poſition, the farther they went from water: and to 
avoid one inconvenience” fell into another. The firſt 
night no body went out of the camp for water, and 
the next day the whole army was obliged to do it in 
order of battle, ſo that they could not that day. 
Want, and the deſire of marching with leſs difficulty, 
ſoon conftrained them to kill all the beaſts of burthen. 

Cæſar ſtrangely augmented their confuſion by be- 
ginning to draw lines round their camp, to incloſe 
them. He had already worked hard on them for two 
days, and made a conſiderable progreſs; when Afra- 
nius and Petreius, ſenſible of the conſequences, drew 
all their forces out of the camp, and formed them in 
order of battle. Cæſar preſently called in his work- 


A: R. 


no. 
9» 


men, and put his army in a condition to recetve them, 


if they attacked him; but would not enter the firſt 
into action. Pompey's Lieutenants, ſeeing him in fo 
good order, kept quiet; and in the evening both ar- 
mies retired, without coming to blows. The next 
day, which was the fourth from the ſetting about the 
lines, Cæſar prepared to finiſh them. Afranius and 
Petreius endeavoured, as their laſt reſource, to find a 
fordable place in the Segre. But their vigilant adver- 


ſary ſent immediately over the river his light - armed 


Germans, and a good part of his cavalry, and poſted 
on the banks at a ſmall diſtance from one another many 
good corps-de-gardes. | ; 

At laſt Pompey's Lieutenants, having no hope left, 
and being in want of every thing, — forage, wa- 
ter, corn, were forced to do as Cæſar deſired. Afra- 
nius aſked for an interview; and that it might be, if 

\ | poſſible, 
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Am. C Cæſar conſented to the interview, but not under the 


96 
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tion was at the head of the two armies, who could hear 
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z- poſſible, in ſome place out of the ſight of the ſoldiers 


circumſtance Afranius deſired. This laſt was all ſub- 
miſſion, and, having given his ſon for an hoſtage, went 
to the place appointed by the Victor. The converſa- 


all that paſſed on both ſides. 

Afranius ſpoke with great humility. Heng 
himſelf on account of the fidelity he owed to Pompey 
his General, acknowledged himſelf vanquiſhed, and Mac 
conjured Cæſar very ſubmiſſively, not to make a rigor- Wl of 
ous uſe of his victory, but ta ſpare the lives of 21h ti 
happy countrymen. di 

CTæſar, though willing to exert his clemency, had Wb: 
yet a mind to prove. Afranius in the wrong. He told Wl ci 
him, that he and his collegue were only to blame, and I 
the only enemies to peace; while the General they Wl V 
fought againſt. and the two armies, had done all they Im 
could to attain it. He added a ſhort e in fa- v. 


vour of his cauſe, and made a relation of all the pre- or 


tended injuries he had received. He concluded, by Wl \ 
ordering Afranius to diſband his army. I will not, ni 
« ſays he, take from you your ſoldiers and enliſt them, ¶ ci 
as I could eaſily do, but I will prevent your employ- be 
ing them againſt me. Therefore leave theſe, pro- C 


« vinces, and diſband your forces: in which caſe n Ml G 


* body ſhall have reaſon to complain of my treatment. WW m 
7 This 3 is my final reſolution, and the only condition | 


« jnſiſt on.” in 


This diſcourſe of Cæſar was very agreeable: to  Afre th 


nius's ſoldiers; who, inſtead of being puniſhed, fe. 


they feared, were in ſome ſort rewarded by the di as 
charge their Conqueror procured them. They plainly gr 
ſhewed their ſatisfaction. For, while the place and Wl rat 
time of their diſmiſſion were debating, they ſignified Wh 
by their geſtures and cries, that they deſired to be ¶ mi 
diſbanded immediately. After ſome diſcuſſion of that ¶ ev. 
article by Cæſar and Afranius, it was regulated, that no 
thoſe who had houſes or - poſſeſſions in Spain, Who I ne! 


made near a third of the army, ſhould be dische Wa 
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on the ſpot; and the reſt near the Var, a little river A. K 793+ 
that parts Gaul from Italy. Cæſar on his ſide de- 4c. 
clared, that he wodld hurt no body, nor force any 
one to take on in his ſervice. He even promiſed to 
find them in corn until they got to the Var: And 
laſtly, he carried his generoſity ſo far, as to reſtore to 
them all they had loſt in the war, that could be known 
again; indemnifying himſelf his own ſoldiers, who 
hereby loſt part of their booty. By this conduct he 
acquired the friendſhip and confidence of the ſoldiers 
of the other party to ſuch a degree, that from that 
time, during the two days that were ſpent in giving 
diſcharges to thoſe who were to be forthwith” dif- 
banded, he was the arbiter of all the diſputes they had, 
either among themſelves, or with their Commanders. 
Theſe two days expired, thoſe who were to go to the 
Var ſet out in this order. Two of Czfar's legions 
marched at the head, the others -in the rear, and the 
vanquiſhed mn in the middle. Q. Fuſius Calenus, 
one of Cæſar's Lieutenants, preſided over the march. 
When they were come to the preſcribed place, Afra- 
nius's ſoldiers were diſbanded, their Chiefs and prin- 
cipal Officers went away to Pompey, and a great num- 
ber of the ſoldiers entered into freſh engagements with 
Cæſar, and took on voluntarily in the ſervice of a 
General, who knew ſo well how to conquer, -and to 
make uſe of his victory. | Lane 

This campaign of Cæſar, and the proofs he gave 
in it of his extraordinary ſkill in military affairs, and 
the art of chooſing his ground, have gained the de- 
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„ Wl {erved applauſe of all ages; and in theſe latter times, 
dil- as 1 have elſewhere obſerved, the approbation of the 
anly great Conde has put the ſeal to this univerſal admi- 
and ration. It is not proper for me to dwell on a ſubject 
fied WW © much above my knowledge. But the magnani- 
be mity of his proceedings, that fund of clemency, which 


even the injuſtice arid cruelty of his adverſaries could 
that not exhauſt ; his noble confidence of ſucceſs, and ge- 
who WF nerous refuſal to increaſe his forces, by. any other 
wed vay than the free conſent of thoſe who liſted under 

eee him; 


* 
49 


et. deB, Many preſſing reaſons recalled Cæſar to Rome, 


793-him z, theſe are virtues, whoſe. worth Lam, extremely 
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ſenſible of, and which I am only ſorry to ſee em- 
ployed to ſo bad a purpoſe as that of enſlaving his 
cou X 


Gv.it. . But, Varro, a Lieutenant of Pompey, having under 


Liv. Epit. 
110. 


| where he received the. deputations of the * 4 


him two legions and thirty cohorts of auxilianes, yet 
kept Ulterior Spain; and it was a maxim with Czar, 


to think he had done nothing, while any thing te- 
mained to be done. He t ore ſent there in haſte 
Q Caſſius, Tribune of the People, with two legi 
whom he preſently followed with fix hundred h 
But he found no employment for theſe forces. He 
had little to do, es ſhewing himſelf, to reduce 
that province, which had been long well- affected to 
him; as he had been Quæſtor there, and had after- 
wards governed it as Proprætor. So that as ſoon-as 
his s appeared, and it was known that he was 
there, the whole country roſe in his favour. At the 
ſame time, one of Varro's legions, which had been 
raiſed in the province, deſerted under his eyes, and 
retired to Hiſpalis, which town had declared for 
Ceſar. Pompey's Lieutenant did not attempt a vain 
reſiſtance. He delivered the legion that kept with 
him to the perſon Cæſar ſent to take the command of 
it, went himſelf to him at Corduba, and brought With 
him what money he had in his hands, and an inventory 
of the ſtores and ſhipping. 040.228 
Cæſar had nothing now to do at Corduba, where 
he had ſummoned a General Aſſembly, but to recep 
the ſubmiſſions of the nations, and the congratulations 
of all the Roman Knights and Citizens in Bœotics 
He rewarded thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in his favour ; and the city of Cadiz was honoured; 
on that occaſion, with the freedom of Rome: on thoſe 
he was neceſſitated to puniſh, he only impoſed peeu- 
niary mulcts. After which, leaving Q. Caſſius, with 
four legions, to command in his abſence, he em- 
barked on Varro's ſhips, and landed at Tarragone, 
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ſent them by 


baſely deſerted his allies. 
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moſt all Citeriot Spain. From thente he went: by 4; 
land to Narbonne, and thence to his camp before 


Marſeille; Which was reduced to the laſt extremity, 


and only waited for his coming to furrender. 
The 


afterwards with a reinforcement of ſeventeen 21 
Pompey, under the command of 
Naſidius: They were both times worſted by D. Bru- 
tus, Commander of the ſmall fleet that Cæſar had ſta- 
tioned before their port. They did not, however, 
fail either through want of courage, or {Kill : and even 
might have ſhccteded in the ſecond action, had Naſi- 
dius matifeſted a reſolution equal to theirs, But he 


was not equally intereſted in the defence of Marſeille ; 


and, when the fight grew warm, bore away, and 


= 


That wich gave D. Brutus the ſuperiority was the 
incredible valour of His ſoldiers, who had been care- 
fully ſelected from among the ſtouteſt men of every 
legion: and who, grappling with the enemy's ſhips, 
boarded them ſuddenly, and rendered uſeleſs to the 
Marſeillians their ſuperior {kill in the conſtruction and 
management of their ſhips. We may recolle& the 
ſtory I told elſewhere of a ſoldier, who, having loſt 
his right-hand, wn, with his left, until the adver- 
fary FX was forced and took. The inhabitants of 
Marſcille had nat only ſuffered by ſea, but had been 


extend- 


Pg 


Marſeillians had defended themſelves with ex- car de B. 


e "They had twice tried their for- C. i. 36. & 
tune in a ſea- fight; once with their own force, and © © 


A. R. 203. 
At. C. 


- 
* 1 
* 


ans advance to the commanding Officers, proſtrate 


6 Cæſar's arrival. They acknowledge they can no lon- 
ger make any defence; and conſequently, that 
would be always maſter of their fate. They repre- 


cl. Aupius, conNRLZus, Confuls. = 
extending their hands towards the Roman camp, At 
fight of them, the attack ceaſes ; and the Marſeill 


themſelves before them, and beg of them to ſtay far 


ſeht with tears, that, if the remainder, of the tower 
was thrown down, and the breach thereby enlarged, 
it would he impoſſible to reſtrain the ardor of the ſol- 
diers, and their city would be inevitably ;pillaged, 
facked, and utterly deſtroyed. All this was 4 iy 
in an affecting manner, by men, whom neceflity d 
alone would have made eloquent, if they had not Wl :i 
added thereto the knowledge of polite - literature, 
which had been always cultivated at Marſeille. with Wil al 
care and ſucceſs, _ | RT 
Trebonius had inſtructions from Cæſar agreeable to Will of 
what the inhabitants of Marſeille deſired. That Wl fa 
great man, full of humanity, and love for learning, Wl th 
in which he himſelf excelled, thought he ſhould ſy Ge 
his glory, by deſtroying ſo famous a city, which was Wl an 
the Naben of the Gauliſh muſes, and the centre co 
of Gauliſh politeneſs. He had therefore ſtrongly re- ier 
commended to his Lieutenant not to ſuffer the-town 
to be ſtormed, leſt the exaſperated, ſoldiers ſhould put 
to the ſword, as they threatened, all who were: able 
to bear arms. Trebonius followed his orders; yielded 
to the intreaties of the ſuppliants, and conſented to 
ſort of truce; to the great diſcontent of his ſoldiers, 
who complained, that they were deprived of the fruit 
of their conqueſt, and hindered from taking a; town 
that could make no defence. _ 
The truce, as it is uſual, was productive of negli 
nce and ſecurity. The Romans, forgetting, 1 
rict diſcipline is never more neceſſary than when an 
accommodation with an enemy is.on foot, as that is the 
time for ſurprize and treachery, were not at all on 
their guard, nor apprehended any danger. So fine 
an opportunity tempted the Marſcillians, and ww 
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them guiley, if we are to take Cæſar's account literally, 
of an inexculable perfidy. Obſerving one day, that the 
wind was high, and blew full on the Roman machines, 
on à ſudden ſet them on fire; and, the wind 


thoſe works were in an inſtant conſumed that had coſt 
ſo much time and labour. This advantage rejoiced 
the Marſeillians, but was of little real ſervice to them. 
The Roman ſoldiers, animated by revenge, worked 


Cæſar's narration is 32 in this place. For 
although the thread of the ſtory gives room to believe, 
that it was to Trebonius that theſe freſh ſupplications 
of the Marſeillians were . preſented; yet he does not 
ſay ſo expreſsly. And indeed, if the ſoldiers ſhewed 
their indignation at the firſt truce granted the be- 
ſieged; how would they, irritated, as they muſt be, 
anew by this horrible treachery, have ſuffered the 
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ther, that its inhabitants waited for his coming, to 
ſurrender. He does not ſay, that he reproached them, 
as was natural, with their infidelity and perjury. 
They are received as if they had not forfeited all pre- 
tenſions to mercy, If to theſe conſiderations we add 
allo his known hatred to thoſe of Marſeille, of which 


which is alſo atteſted by Cicero; may we not be al- 


EE: B68; 


liſadvantage; and to clear the inhabitants of that 
celebrated city from the opprobrium of a perfidy 
ty cries and ſenſeleſs in their then circum- 
ences z de e chabert N 8 
But, if we may ſuſpect that Cæſar's hatred pre- 
valed on him, either to miſ-report facts, or, at leaſt, 
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making it impoſſible for the beſiegers to extinguiſh it, 


on the reconſtruction of theſe machines with ſuch di- 
ligence, that, in a few days, all things were reſtored 
to their priſtine condition, and the beſieged were re- 

duced to a reiteration of their ſubmiſſion and intrea- 


conceſſion of à ſecond ? On the other ſide, when, af- Si DB. 


ter an inte ion of ſome pages, Cæſar reſumes the "To 
relation of the ſiege of Marſeille, he does not ſay nei- 


there are evident marks in his Commentaries, and Cie. Phil, 
94. 
lowed to doubt of what their enemy reports to their — 
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Dio. 


ducted the ſiege in his abſence; that hatred, however, 


eſcaped by ſea, before the ſurrender of the town; 


that Dolobella and C. Antonius, who commanded for 
him on that coaſt, were vanquiſhed by M. Octavia 
and Scribonius Libo, Pompey's Lieutenants, whio had 
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to truſt too lightly to the memories of thoſe who con- 


was void of cruelty. He ſpared the Marſeillians from 
being plundered : he left their walls and © edifice 
ſtanding ; he did them no hurt in their perſons ; he 
deprived them not of their liberty. But he diſarmed 
them, ſeized on all their ſhips, and took all the money 
out of the public Treaſury. Domitius Ahenobarbyg 


and went into Greece to join Pompey. Cæſar, having 
left two legions in Marſeille, ſet out for Italy. Pom- 
pey and the Senate in his camp, to reward in what 
manner they were able, the fidelity of the Marſeilli 
ans, gave the rights and privileges of a free city to 
Phocæa, in Ionia, which was the mother-town of 
Marſeille. ny 1 
Wherever Cæſar went in perſon, fortune faithfully 
accompanied him; or rather the ſuperiority of his ge- 
nius ever rendered him victorious. His Lieutenant 
were not always equally ſucceſsful ; and his party ſuf- 
fered this year two conſiderable checks; one in In. 
cum, and the other in Africa. F 
We have but few particulars of that in Tllyricum, 
becauſe Czfar's account of it is loſt. We only knoy, 
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a ſuperior naval force; and that C. Antonius w dr 


obliged to ſurrender himſelf priſoner with fifteen co-Wff go 
horts. An expreſſion of Cæſar, occaſionally, inform T! 
us, that there was treaſon in the caſe ; and that one Ca 
his braveſt Officers, who was probably that Pulßo , dir 
of whom we have related a memorable action in the go 
Gauliſh war, diſhonoured himſelf here by a baſe per 0 
fidy againſt his General, and occaſioned the loſs of th nat 


army. | cee 


* At leaſt, there is but the difference of one letter in the name Me 
He is called T. Pulfio in the 5th book of the Gauliſh War; and J. G 
Pulcio in the 3d book of the Civil War. 01 
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One cohort, on the contrary, gave proof of an al“ A. R. 754." 
moſt incredible, and — fidelity. Some —_ 
troops, who eſcaped from C. Antonius's defeat, built, 
to croſs the ſea with, three floats, ſuſtained on each 
fide by great empty caſks, ſo diſpoſed as to hide the 
oars; ſo that theſe rafts advanced without ſhewing 
what worked them. In the middle was a tower. 

But, among Pompey's marines, were ſome of the 
old pirates, whom he formerly overcame; who were 
well-acquainted with all the artifices in uſe in ſea wars. 
Theſe faſtened to the rocks, near thoſe places the 
rafts were to paſs through, twiſted chains like nets, 
that were covered by the water. Two of the rafts 
avoided them ; the third was taken in them. In it 
were ſome ſoldiers of Opitergium, a Venetian city, Oderzos 
beyond the Po. Theſe brave men defended them- 
ſelves till night with invincible courage. But, after 
many fruitleſs efforts to diſen themſelves, finding 
it impoſſible to get off, they choſe to turn their ſwords 

inſt one another, and mutually kill themſelves to 
the laſt man rather than ſurrender to the enemy. | 

The cauſe of Cæſar's loſs in Africa was Curio's Czf. de g. 
raſhneſs, No leſs audacious in the field, than he had Ci“ J. II. 
been in domeſtic diſſenſions and his conteſts with the 
Senate; he ſet out from Sicily, which Cato aban- 
doned to him, taking with him but two legions, out 
of four that Cæſar had appointed him, and five hun- 
dred horſe. He greatly deſpiſed the eneniy he was 
going againſt in Africa; and he was not in the wrong. 
This was Attius Varus; who, having been drove by 
Cæſar from Oſimo, in the beginning of the war, fted 
directly into the province of Africa, which he had 
overned ſome years before as Proprætor; hoping; 
that a people, uſed to obey him, would reſpect his 
name and orders. He was not miſtaken. He ſuc- 
ceeded in ſeizing the Government; and raiſed men 
in that country, whom he formed into two legions. 
Mean while Tubero, whom the Senate had appointed 
Governor of that province, came to take poſſeſſion 
of it, Varus, who was ambitious and covetous, paid 
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A. R. 793-no.deference to the Senate's authority; and, as he was 


Ant. C 
49- 


* maſter of the country and coaſts, 1 Tuber 


with ſuch ſeverity, as not even to ſuffer him to ſet 
aſhore his ſon, who was ſick. The two Tybero's 
were therefore obliged to return, in the ſame ſhip that 
brought them; and went to a Such was 
Varus; inconſiderate, proud, and of ſmall capacity. 

But he had a powerful ally in Juba, King of Mau- 
ritania and a part of Numidia. This Prince was the 
ſon of Hiempſal, whoſe dominions Pompey had for- 
merly enlarged, when he warred for Sylla in Africa, 
Beſides this motive of gratitude which attached Juba 
to Pompey's party, he. had another, from his perſonal 


| hatred to Curio; who, when Tribune of the People, 


had propoſed a law to confiſcate his kingdom, and te- 


_ duce it to the form of a Roman province. Thus ha- 
tred, ſeconded by a great force, made Juba a formi- 


dable enemy to Curio; or, at leaſt, ſuch a one as he 
ought to have carefully guarded againſt, by obſerving 
a circumſpect, prudent, conduct. But this was. what 
the young warrior was not capable of: naturally pre- 
ſumptuous, and overſet with the ſucceſs he had at his 
firſt coming. 

For he debarked in Africa, without danger ct 
trouble ; and, having encamped near the river Bra- 
gada, he began by getting the better in, a combat of 
cavalry : in conſequence of which, he permitted tus 
ſoldiers to proclaim him Imperator. He then ad- 
vanced nearer tq Varus, who was encamped under the 
walls of Utica: and, being informed, that a ret. 
forcement of Numidians was coming from Jyba to 
the enemy, he went to meet them with his cava; 
and was again victorious. | 

He was not only bold in military actions but ſteady 
alſo, and wiſe in Council: and it was well for him, 
conſidering what troops he had under him. They 
were the legions who had ſerved under Domitius 
henobarbus, in Corfinium ; and had afterwards. em 
ed with Cæſar. So that it was to be preſumed, 
dat their attachment to their new Goa? was 5 
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much to be depended on: and, in fact, the night af- A. R. 503. 
ter the laſt en ment, two Captains and twenty- Lc 
two Soldiers deſerted, and went over to Varus. Theſe 
run-aways reported, that all their comrades were of 

the ſame mind, and ready to abandon Curio; that al 

they wanted was an opportunity, which might be 

given them, by bringing the two armies in fight of 

one another, fo that they might have ſome conver- 

ſation together. In this hope, the next day, Varus * 
drew out his forces, and formed them in battalia, at | 
the head of his camp. Curio on his fide, did the 

fame. | | 1 

In the army of Attius Varus was Quintilius Varus, 

who had been Quæſtor to Domitius Ahenobarbus, 

with whom — been ſnut in Corfinium, made 
priſoner, and releaſed by Cæſar, he afterwards went 

into Africa. He was acquainted with the Officers of 
Curio's legions, the companions of his misfortune. 

He advanced to them, and eſſayed them by diſcourſe 

proper to awaken in them the remembrance of the oath 

they formerly took to Domitius. But none of them 

ſeemed much affected thereby. Yet, when the arm 

retired, Curio's camp was full of trouble, alarm, ſut- 

picion, and miſtruſt. 

Curio called a Council of war to deliberate on the 

ſtate of affairs; and found it divided. Some were 

for aſſaulting the enemy's camp; pretending, that 
nothing was ſo proper as action and fighting to drive 

ſuch thoughts out of the ſoldiers heads, which leiſure 

and idleneſs bred and entertained. Others, on the 
contrary, were for retreating immediately, and ſetting 

out at midnight for a place, which, ever fince the 

firſt Scipio Afranius had encamped there, retained 

the name of Scipio's Camp: a place naturally ſtrong, Caftra | 
where they might, at leiſure, revive in their ſoldiers, PR: 
the ſentiments of fidelity and affection; and from 
whence, in caſe of neceſſity, they might eaſily return 

to Sicily, 
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Curio condemned hoth theſe opinions; blaming 
one for want, and the other for exceſs of courage; 
ſince the firſt adviſed an ignominious flight, and the 
others a raſh attack. His diſcourſe is related by Cz: 
far, probably, after ſome original memoirs ;. and, az 
Curio was accoynted one of the greateſt Orators of 


his age, I fancy I ſhall pleaſe the reader of taſte, by 


laying before him this harangue, and that he after- 
wards made ta the ſoldiers ; which are the only pieces 
we have of him. | | BY 

+ < What reaſon,” ſays he, © have we to hope to 
te force a camp, which ſituation and art render im. 
t pregnable ? And, what loſs may we not ſuſtain, if 
& we are repulſed? Do not you know, that ſucceh 
<« inſures to Generals the eſteem of their troops; and 
$+ that, on the contrary, diſgraces make them con: 
e temptible and odious? As to changing our camp, 
te that is the worſt thing we can do. Beſides the ig 
* nominy of a precipitate flight, and a cowardly de- 
* ſpajr diſcreditable to our arms, we ſhall, by that 


* 


* Curio utrumque improbans conſilium, quantum alteri ſententiz 
deeſſet animi, tantum alteri ſupereſſe dicebat : hos turpiſſime fuge 
rationem habere, illos iniquo etiam loco dimicandum putare. C 
de B. Civ. II. Q. 31. | ; 

+ Qua enim, inquit, fiducia, & opere & natura loci munitiſima 
caſtra expugnari poſſe ſperamus ? aut vero quid proficimus, fi acgepto 
magno detrimento ab appugnatione caſtrorum diſcedimus ? quaſi non 
& felicitas rerum geſtarum, exercitus benevolentiam imperatoribus, 
& res adverſz odia concilient. Caſtrorum autem mutatio quid habet, 
niſi turpem fugam, & deſperationem omnium, & alienationem - exer- 
citus ? am neque pudentes ſuſpicari oportet ſibi parum credi, neque 
improbos fcire ſe timer; quod illis licentiam timor augeat noſter, l 
ſtudia diminuat. Quod fi jam hec explorata habemus, quæ de exer- 
citus alienatione dicuntur (quæ quidem ego aut omnino falſa, aut 
certe minora opinione eſſe confido) quanto hc diſſimulare & occul- 
tare, quam per nos confirmari præſtat? An non, uti corporis vulners, 
ita exercitus incommoda ſunt tegenda, ne ſpem adyerſariis augea- 
mus ? At etiam ut media nocte proficiſcamur addunt : quo majorem, 
credo, licentiam babeant qui peccare conentur. Namque hujuſmodi 
res, aut pudore, ant metu tenentur, quibus rebus nox maxime adver- 
faria eſt Quare neque tanti ſum animi, ut ſine ſpe caſtra oppugnand 
cenſeam ; neque tanti timoris, ut ipſe deficiam. Atque omnia priw 
experienda arbitror ; magnaque ex parte jam me una vobiſcum de 
re judicium fa&turum contido, + "Mp 


* Theſe leſt words are obſcure. I have hes fools td (0 
me moſt agreeable to cucumſtances, ziven them tha Jon e which ſeems 
** ſtep, 
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« them, nor the ill- affected, that we fear them; be- 
« cauſe our apprehenſions will augment the audacity, 
« of the laſt, and weaken the attachment of the others. 
« As for me, I am ſatisfied, that what we have been 


0 « told of the diſaffection of the troops, is either falſe, 
Fre or exaggerated. But, ſuppoſing it true, ought we 


« to expoſe ourſelves our own weakneſs ? Ought we 


give ſpirits to the enemy? It is adviſed too, to, 


- march away at midnight; perhaps, chat ſuch as. 
are ill-diſpoſed may not want an opportunity of. 
eb « executing their bad deſigns. For ſhame and fear. 


« chiefly detain thoſe who want to deſert; but night 
« will remove this double objection. Upon the 
« whole, I own I am not ſtout enough to attack a 


- „camp, without the leaſt chance for ſucceſs and 
de « yet too ſtout to be wanting to myſelf; and there- 


« fore am of opinion that we ought to try every thing, 
« before we comply with either of the ſchemes pro- 
« poſed. I hope, experience will ſoon ſatisfy you, 
« that I think juſtly on the preſent occaſion.” * 

After Curio had diſmiſſed the Council of war, he 
aſſembled the army; to whom he made a very fine 
and dexterous harangue : bur I ſhall abridge this diſ- 
courſe, as it is very long. He begins by diſplaying, 
on one ſide, the importance of the ſervice they did. 
Cæſar, in coming over to him, and ſetting an ex- 
ample that drew in all Italy; and, on the other, the 
marks of confidence Cæſar had given them. He, 


= adds“, „There are, I am told, thoſe who perſuade. 
= you to abandon us. Equally enemies to us both; 


« what can they deſire, more than at once to ruin us, 


« and make you guilty of the moſt horrid perjury t 


* Adſunt qui vos hortentur, ut à nobis deſciſcatis. Quid enim eſt 
ilis optatius, quam uno tempore & nos circumvenire, & vos nefario 
ſcelere obſtringere? aut quid jrati gravius de vobis ſentire poſſunt, 
quam ut eos prodatis, qui ſe vobis omnia debere judicant; in eorum 
poteſtatem veniatis, qui ſe per vos periſſe exiſtunant ? 


« not, on the contrary, to conceal it, that it may not 


« ſtep, even alienate the minds of our ſoldiers. For A. R. 703. - 
« the well affected ought not to know that we diſtruſt An 


t. C. 
. 
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A. R. 763-4 Their fevenge on you will doubtleſs be ſatisfied, 
C. « if they ſucceed in perſuading you to betray Com- 
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„ ruined? And you, who eſpouſed Cæfar's "cauſe, 


victum ſequimini, quum veſtri officii præmia percipere debeatis? , 


contumeliam honorem dediſſe yideamini, 
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“ manders, who own they owe every thing to you; 
© and to put yourſelves in the power of thofe who 
„ conſider you as the authors of their ruin.“ | 
He then informs them of Cæſar's late glorious vic- 
tory in Spain, which he had totally fubdued in forty 
days; and makes this inference : * « Do you think 
ei that a party, which could not make head en 
« us with its entire force, can reſiſt us, now that i 


ce while ſucceſs was yet dubious ; by what infatuation, 
* now that victory has declared for him, can you go 
* over to the vanquiſhed faction, at the very time 
$ that you ſhould reap the fruits of your ſervices ?” 

He ſpeaks with no leſs emphaſis of his own ſucceſs, a 
and of the firſt advantages gained over Varus; after Wl at 


Which he concludes, in theſe words: F © It is then 


« this glorious fortune, and ſuch Generals as Cafar Wl R 
« and f that you choſe to renounce, to embrace a Wl ir 
« party in which the diſgrace at Corfinium, the flight h 
« out of Italy, the loſs of Spain, the diſadvantapes Will © 
&« already received in the African war, plainly declare Wl | 
« there is nothing to be expected but ſhame and mil- Wl * 
fortune. As for me, I never took any other title f 
* than of Cæſar's Soldier. You have been pleaſed t6 t 
4 beſtow on me that of Imperator. If you repent af 
* what you have done, take it again; and reſtore me 0 
* my own; that it may not be ſaid, that yau did me I 
e honour at firſt, only to diſgrace me the more after- 
« wards,” 

This harangue had all the. effect Curio could de- 
fire. While he was yet ſpeaking, he was often in- 

® ui inco ire 7V 


+ Hac vos fortuna atque his ducibus repudiatis, Corfinienſem 
nominiam, an Italiz fugam, an Hiſpaniarum deditionem, at Ari 
belli przjudicia ſequimini? Equidem me Cæſaris militem dici volui, 

os me Imperatoris nomine appellaviſtis. Cujus fi vos peenitet, vel- 
trum vobis beneficinm remitto : mihi meum reſtittito nomen, ne a4 


tetrupted 


CLAUDIUS, mor Nip; | 
rrupted by the clamours of the ſoldiery, who bore 
ery porter Nu the ſuſpicion. of diſleyalty ;. and, 
hen he had concluded, 8 all exhorted him 
take courage, and not be afraid to engage, the enemy, 
but to put them to, the Curio, well pleaſed 
with the ſucceſs of his. reſolution and ence, of- 
fered battle the 'next day , and the enemy, thinking 
it improper to decline it, came alſo out of his 
Between the two armies was a valley, the 
into which was very ſteep. Varus having ſent into 
this valley his cavalry and great part of his light- 
armed troops, Curio alſo detached his cavalry and 
two cohorts, whoſe firſt - ſhock put the (enemy's 
horſe to flight; ſo that their light-armed troops were 
cut to pieces in Varus's fight, without receiving any 
aſſiſtance from him, and without being able to make 
any reſiſtance. 1 "ad | 
Curius had brought with him out of Sicily Caninius 
Rebilus, a Lieutenant of Ceſar, of great experience 
in military affairs. This old Officer comes up to 
him; “ The enemy, ſays he, is intimidated, make the 
proper advantage of it.“ Curio immediately puts 
himſelf at the head of his legions, and goes to the 
attack by ſo difficult and ſteep a way, that the 
firſt ranks could not get up without the aſſiſtance of 
thoſe behind. Varus's army, inſtead of making uſe 
of their advantageous ſituation, is panic- ſtruck, dif- 
ordered, and put to flight; nobody aims at more than 
regaining the camp. 2 | | 
In this flight Varus had a narrow eſcape. For, 
hearing ſomebody call frequently after him, he ſtop» 
ped ; thinking it was one of his people, who had ſome- 
thing to ſay to him. But the perſon that called him, 
who was a Captain in the other army (named Fabius) 
immediately leveled a blow with his ſword at his 
ſhoulder, which Varus had juſt time to parry 'with his 
buckler. Fabius was killed on the {pet by thoſe 
about him. ES | | 
He was the only man Curio loſt in this engage- 
ment, On Varus's fide Cæſar's Commentaries A 
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. fix hundred ſlain, and a thouſand wounded. And g- 


great was the fright of theſe troops, that, of thak 
who petiſhed, more were ſtifled at the gates of the 
camp, than put to the ſword by the enemy. The ſam 

nic followed them into their intrenchments, though 
Curio had retired : and as, the wounded being to 
ſent into Utica, many counterfeited hurts for a pte 
tence to go there; Varus found himſelf neceſſitated ty 
retire into the town with his whole army, and abandon 
the camp. The next day Curio fat down before the 
city. tu at | 

B a trading town, which had for a long 
time ſeen nothing of war. The inhabitants, who h 
many obligations to Cæſar, were entirely devoted ty 
him. The Roman citizens, who were very numerous, 
had various intereſts and different ways of thinking 
The terror was univerſal in conſequence of the late il 
ſucceſs. And a ſurrender was publickly talked of 
and Varus was importuned not to hazard every thing 
by his obſtinacy. But this diſpoſition was changed by 
the arrival of a courier from Juba, with advice that he 
was coming with a great force to the ſuccour of Varu 
and Utica. ng Sw | woe: 

Curio had alſo ſuch intelligence. But elate with 
ſucceſs, and the proſperity of Cæſar's arms in Spain, 
he knew not how to believe that the King of Maut 
tania durſt come and attack him, Yet he could not 
but give credit to it at laſt, when Juba was advanced 
within twenty-five. miles of Utica. He then pru 
dently retreated to the camp of Scipio, that I have 
took notice of, This place was very advantageous, 
and could command all ſorts of conveniencies ; wood, 
corn, water, ſalt, every thing, was within reach; and 


the vicinity of the ſea gave him an opportunity of 


being eaſily joined by the two legions he left in Si- 


cily, which he ſent for on this occaſion. He deter- 


mined then to take the advantage of this poſt, and 


to protraCct the war. 
But he was not naturally prudent, and could not 


perſeyere in that wiſe reſolution, Having received 3 
| — Pleo 


* 
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own ; who, ſuborned, perhaps, by the enemy, told 


him that Juba had been obliged to return to defend 
ate his frontiers againſt ſome of his neighbours ; and had 
eiter but a ſmall force with Sabura his General, who 
0 was to go to Utica in his ſtead; Curio reſumed his 
35 firſt plan, and formed the vain, raſh, deſign of going 


to meet the Numidians, and giving them battle. 

What gave ſome colour to the falſe report that de- 
ceived him, was, that Sabura had advanced with a 
detachment, that was not very conſiderable, to the 


long river Bragada; but the King followed him with the 
A reſt of the army at ſix miles diſtance. Curio, as ſoon 
8 2s it was night, ſent his cavalry to inſult Saburz's, 


camp. His horſe eaſily put the Numidians into con- 
fuſion, who knew not how to fortify a camp; flew 


their General. 


ung Curio had marched with the greateſt part of his 
1 by forces three hours before day, and had advanced fix 
the miles when he met his cavalry. He inquires of the 
= riſoners, who commanded in their camp. They tell 
K lim Sabura. On receiving this anſwer, without fur- 
+; ther examination, without entering into particulars, 


he takes the information of the 2 for a full 
confirmation of the intelligence of the deſerters from 
Utica. He communicates it to his army, and exhorts 
them to haſten, not to a fight, but to a victory. The 


rv) WY ardour of his troops equalled his own. Thus he con- 
We tinucd his march precipitately, ordering his cavalry ta 
us . P 3 2 rg 
Gy follow him. But that was in no condition to obey him, 
f being greatly fatigued, with having marched, or 
9 r fought, all night: the troopers, on their way, ſtop- 
5 ſome in one place, ſome in another; and only 
to hundred of them were able to keep up with the 
4 infantry, The Numidians ſhewed as much prudence, 
ss che Romans impetuoſity. Sabura immediately gave 
A notice to his maſter of the night-engagement ; and 
L Juba, not doubting but Curio would preſently come 
6 up to complete the victory began by his cavalry, ſent 


to 


many of them, and returned with ſome priſoners to 


3 
piece of falſe intelligence by ſome deſerters from the A, R. 703. 
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wards the enemy, as it were to ſkirmifh ; with orden 


__ CLAUDIUS, CORNELIUS, Confuts. 
to his Genetal two thouſand Spaniſh and Gaulifh hork 
of his guard, and a ſelect body of infantry. He hit- 
ſelf prepared to follow them, but more flowly, with 
the reft of his army and forty elephants. © © 
Sabura, ſeeing Curio approach, formed his troopy 
in order of battle; and advanced a detachment to- 


to run away, and ſhew all the figns of terror and 
fright. Curio ſuffered himſelf to be deceived by this 
common artifice. He quitted the eminences he was 
on, and deſcended into the plain; made more confi 
dent chan ever by the flight of the Numidians, not 
conſidering that he was going to engage with infantry, e. 
that were fatigued by a march of — miles, and WW" 
were unſupported by cavalry. ba 
The Numidian General took advantage of his ad- er 
verfary's imprudence. As he knew his infantry was WP" 
no match for that of the Romans, he did not ſuffer t 
to engage, but kept it in good order at ſome dif. I" 
rance. His cavalry was good and numerous; with in 
that he ated; ordering it to extend itſelf, and fur- WI 
found the legions. This order was well executed, 
and procured him the victory, ſpite of all the efforts i" 
of the Romans. Their two hundred horſe did won- e 
ders wherever they charged; but their wearinefs bin- P 
dered them from purfuing thoſe they broke. The I © 
infantry, who kept their ground, were ruined, If am b 
eohort advanced out of the line, the active, alert, ene- fe 
my difperſed, and, having took a circuit, returned to Wl © 
the artack on another fide. Thus, all the loſs fell on t 
the Romans; and the Numidians, on the coritraty, Ml © 
were continually reinforced from Juba's army, which a 
was not far off. Curio was now ſenſible of his ettot, Ml © 
and endeavoured to regain the eminences. But Sa. Ml © 
bura's cavalry prevented him, and deprived him of WW * 
thar laft reſource. , 
Affairs being deſperate, Cn. Domitius, General of Il © 
the horſe, thought at leaſt he ought to ſave the Ge- 5 


neral. He comes to Curio, and propoſes to him te 
retire into the camp, where were five cohorts, = 
miuing 
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iſing not to leave him. “ No, ſays Curio, I will 


The Queſtor, M. Rufus, had ſtaid there, and en- 


liers, They demanded clamorouſly to be carried 
back into Sicily. He was forced to promiſe it, and 
o prepare for the embarkation. But ſueh was the 
error by ſea and land, that nothing could be done 
ith order and tranquillity, ſo that tew of them em- 
barked and got to Sicily, The reſt, a great majority, 
ſent their Captains to Varus, and ſurrendered, on 3 
promiſe of their lives. Juba, who came ſoon. after to 
Utica, did not think himſelf bound by the word of 
the Roman General; and, ſpite of all repreſentations, 
inhumanly butchered moſt of thoſe who had ſurren- 
dered, and ſent the reſt priſoners into his dominions. 


ted, Thus totally periſhed that unfortunate army, by 
o the bad conduct of its General: who made himſelf an 
on. end ſuitable to his miſconduct, but unworthy of his 
hin parts, Deſcended from an illuſtrious houſe, born with 


a ſublime yon and generous courage; he might, 


any by honourable ſteps, have attained to the higheſt pre- 
ne. ferments. But being debauched in his youth, and 
| (6 extravagantly ambitious, when old enough to ſhare in 
on the adminiſtration of affairs; being obſervant of no 
rr, WM les bur his 2 nor duty but his intereſt, and 
ich diſregardful of all laws and manners; he only ſerved 
or, to ſhew by his example, that the greateſt gifts of na- 
82 ture become uſeleſs, and even fatal, to thoſe who join 


not with them wiſdom and moderation. His memory 
was ſo odious, that the antient Commentator on Vir- 
gil has applied to him this verſe, which is in the enu- 
meration of the flagitious dead that are puniſhed in 
Tartarus : Vendidit hic auro patriam, dominumque po- 
o- benen impoſuit. ** This man fold his Country, and 
| brought 


93 
ave him, Ng, fps Cur, Till We 
never appear before Cæſar, after having loſt the 2 
army he intruſted me wich.“ He continued there- 
ore to fight, until ſlain by the enemy. All the foot 
ere cut to pieces to a man. Of the two hund 
orſe, who were in the action, very few eſcaped. 


Choſe that ſtopped on the way returned ta the camp. 


leavoured to revive the drooping courage of the ſol- 
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ht in an imperious Tyrant.“ I do not ſay thi 

oet had him in his thoughts, but the Commen, 
"= remark ſhews what was the general opiniq 
38 Curio. Ccelius will give ſoon 4 fimile 


Fs was arrogant even to inſolence. This a 
by * little regard he ſhewed to the compolitian 
ted by Varus to Curio's ſoldiers. He behave( 
in the ſame manner in every thing elſe. Utica wt 
city of the Roman Empire. He acted, notwithſtand 
in there as maſter, while he ſtaid; and gave ſuch 
orders, and made ſuch regulations, as he Og 
per; after which he returned into his ki 8 
from this time continued quiet, until — of the re- 
mains of the Pharſalian rout, having got together 
again BI raiſed freſh troubles. 
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Conſulſhip. He goes into Greece to war 
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Ceſar named Dictator by Lepidus, Prætor of the city. 
Ceſar's ninth legion mutinies. His reſolute, haughty, 
| behaviour, by which he makes the mul ineers return to 
their duty. Pride and indecency of Anthony's conduft. 
Cæſar comes to Rome, takes poſſeſſion of the Dittator- 
ſhip, cauſes himſelf to be elected Conſul, and preſides at 
the eleftion of the other Magiſtrates. Regulation in 
+ favour of debtors. Recall of exiles. The children of 
proſcribed perſons reſtored to the capacity of ſerving 
public offices. Motions of Cælius and Milo. Their death. 
Pompey's preparations ; bis land- army. ' Pompey en- 
courages military exerciſes by his own example. Ge- 
neral zeal and affettion for Pompey's cauſe. Aſſembly 
. of the Senate held by the Conſuls at Theſſalonica., Pom- 
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y declared ſole Chief. Pompey's ſecurity as to Ceſar) 
| | refer — Greece. Cæſars eagerneſs to "= 
- ſoldiers, and fix hundred borſe. He diſpatches Vibullin 

to Pompey, with propoſals for an accommodation. N 
makes himſelf maſter of almoſt all Epirus. Pompy 
comes up time enough to ſave Dyrrachium, and tncamyy 
over-againſt his adverſary, with the river 2 be 
teveen them, Pompey's fleet hinders the treops l « = ba 
left in Italy from crofſing the ſea. Bibulus's death, 
Pompey's harſh anſwer to Vibullius. New advanch 
of Ceſar, always rejected. Caſar's forces at Brundy- 
fium ars dilatery in joining bim. He goes bimſelf u 
fetch them. Famous ſpeech of Ceſar ie the maſter o 
the bark. Ardour of Ceſar's ſoldiers. On.receiving 
new orders, Anthony paſſes from Italy into Greece with 
four legions. Metellus Scipio brings to Pampe th 
Syrian legions. 2 behaviour of thas Procemſil 
Cæſar ſends three detachments from his army into icli 
Theſſalia, and Macedonia. Pompey avoids au engapts 
ment. Ceſar attempts io incloſe Pompey in lines. 3 
vers actions about the lines. Prodigious valour of one 
of Caeſar's cohorts, and above all of the Centurim 
Scæva. Incredible patience of Cæſar's troops, when in 
want. Fruiileſs negotiation began by Caeſar with 
Scipio. Pompey's army ſuffers much. Two Guis 
Officers of Caeſar's party deſert, and acquaint Pan- 
Pay with the weak ports of his aduerſary's lines. Pom- 
pe forces Ceſar's lines. Cæſar delermines to retreat 
into Theſſalia, Shame and grief af bis foldiers. Pompey, 
adviſed to go over to Haß, chooſes to lay in Greece. 
Caſer joins Caluinics, His various diſpofitions aceord- 
ing le the different defigns Pompey might form. Caeſar 
forms the city of Gamphi is Theſſalia. He 2 
chat of Metropelis, He comes to Pharſalia, Fug 
fellows bit. | 


CESAR 
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FNZASAR was informed at Marſeille that he had A. R. 753. 
4 been appointed Dictator. This nomination was t ©: 

holly irregular. . Suppoſing an occaſion for one, it Cet. de 

duld only be done by the Conſuls, who were ac- Bc. 

ally in Pompey's camp. Lepidus was bold enough Piut Pom. 

> uſurp this important function of the ſupreme Ma- & Cel. 

ſtrates 3 and, by virtue of an ordinance of the Peo- CI 

le, a Prætor (by an unexampled attempt) nominated Dio, |. 4. 

Dictator. Caeſar, who was no formaliſt, was not 

fended at the irregularity of his nomination. He 

ranted ſome title, and ſet out for Rome, to take 

zoffeffion of the DifQtatarſhip, when a more | 

fair conftrained him to turn off to Placentia; 3 
The ninth legion, which he had ſeat with the others Suct. CzC- 

to Italy before; him; whem arrived at Placentia, An. 

nutinied, and demanded its diſmiſſion. The pre- Dio. 

ence for this ſedition was, that they were worn out 

by labour, and deſerved to have at laſt ſome reft; 

The true reaſon was; that, inſtead of enjoying the 

cence they promiſed themſelves, Cæſar made them 

pbſerve ſtrict diſcipline, and would not ſuffer them to 

plunder, * * By what caprice, ſay they in Lucan, 

rhile we are compelled to commit the greateſt. of all 

rimes, that of invading our native Country, muſt we 

de examples of virtue, by the poverty we are forced 

o be content with.” Add; that he; who has made 

himſelf the head of a faction, has never ſo much com- 

nand over his troops as a lawful General. The ſame 

Lucan puts in the mouth of theſe mutineers this re- 

flection: Te Ceſar; ſay they, was our General on 

he Rhine; but here he is our Accomplice. The 

rime, that is common to us all, ought to equal us 

all.“ Full of theſe notions, and ſenſible of the want 


* Imus in omne-nefas, -manibus fexroque nocentes, 
Paupertate pii. Luc. v. 270. 
F ——— Rheni mihi Cæſar in undis TS 
Dux erat, hic ſocius: facinus quos inquinat, zquat. 
V. 289, 290. 
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 A.R.703. Cæſar was in of their valour, they made no doubt 


. & 
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obtaining all they durſt demand. ©. | © ſte 
They were much miſtaken. Cæſar, indulgent u B. 
his ſoldiers in every other matter, never forgae ge 
breach of obedience ; and being ſatisfied that nis pan 
ſence would over-awe them, and that there was: ml 
other way to intimidate a mob, but to ſhew that E ine 
did not fear it, he went to them; though their fun C 
ſeemed capable of the greateſt exceſſes, even to f 
endangering his perſon. He took, however, the pr 
caution to be accompanied by ſome troops; and; - 
ing aſſembled the mutineers, treated them with H 
utmoſt contempt. He told them, that, ſince the Tl 
demanded their diſmiſſion, they ſhould have it; tha n 
he had no occaſion for their ſervice, and that he ſhouiu © 
never want ſoldiers to ſhare his proſperity and ti at 
umphs. But he added, that, before he diſbanded Pr 
them, he ſhould puniſh: their crime, and ſhould dec 80 
ie 


moſt inſolent. There was, however, among the twelv 


mate the legion. bar 23608 
This ſtile of authority, and menace, annihilated 
the fierceneſs of the mutineers. They "threw them 
ſelves at his feet, begging pardon with tears and ls 
mentations. Cæſar, finding them ſubmiſſive; abated 
ſomewhat of his ſeverity ; but would not; however, 
let their {edition go wholly unpuniſhed. He ordered 
them to deliver up to him an hundred and twenty d 
the moſt guilty, of whom twelve were appointed. by 
lot for execution. The officers, in concert with him, 
managed ſo, that the lots fell on thoſe who had beey 


an innocent ſoldier; who proved himſelf abſent when 
the legion mutinied. Cæſar did him juſtice, and put 
in his place the Captain who had informed again 
him. The legion was not quit for the puniſhment ol 
theſe twelve offenders. Cæſar had a mind to break 
it, The ſoldiers were obliged to renew their intres- 
ties, Prayers, and tears, to obtain of him leave. to 
continue in his ſervice. e 

It would have been well had he exacted modeſſ 


and good behaviour from his friends, with the ſame 
rr Wies ange 
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ſtrictneſs as he exacted obedience from his ſoldiers: A. R. 505. 
But he puniſhed ſedition ſeuerely, becauſe it endan- . 
gered the very foundation of his power and fortune 
and he overlooked the diſorders of ſuch as wore ſer- 
viceable to him. Nothing can exceed the pride and Cic. aa 
indecency . of the proceedings of Anthony, to whom pi 3 
Cæſar left the Government of Italy when he ſet out 53. Plin. 
for Spine ir . .d yer e al e it. Au 
Anthony travelled over the whole country, from 
Brundiſium to Rome, in a car drawn by lions. 

After him came in an qpen litter the actreſs Cytheris. 
The Magiſtrates and moſt reputable Citizens of the 
municipal towns, that lay in his route, were obliged 
to go and meet Anthony, and pay their court to his 
acreſs. Nor were they always admitted when they 
preſented themſelves, for he often made them wait 
until he had ſlept off his wine. Behold, ſays 
Cicero, on this ſubject in a letter to Atticus, what 
ſhame attends; our ruin, and to what unworthy. victors 
we ſubmit!” canned fy tow n od mY 

Cæſar, having quelled, in the manner I have relat- Of d. 
ed, the ſedition at Placentia, ordered all his troops B. Civ. 3. 
to march towards Brundiſium, from whence he in- 
tended to tranſport them to Greece; and went him- 
{lf to Rome, to take poſſeſſion of the Dictatorſhip. 
Though he had cauſed himſelf to be appointed Dic- 
tator, which Magiſtrate had regal power, he did not 
propoſe to keep that place yet. But it was neceſſary 
to him at that time, either in order to make divers re- 
gulations agreeable to his intereſt, or for the particu- 
lr purpoſe of making bimſelf Conſul, and preſiding 
at the elections of the other Magiſtrates. He began 
by filling the vacant employments; and in an Aſſem- 
bly of the People, at which he preſided as Dictator, 
vas himſelf appointed Conſul for the following year. 
He takes carè to remark in his Commentaries, like 
a ſtrict obſerver of the laws, that he was chen capable 
of a ſecond Conſulſhip, the interval of ten years being 


* Vide quam turpi leto pereamus. Cic, ad Att. X. 10. 
H 2 | expired. 
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| I he paid to 

Ton which his actions 2 violated. 1 
EN ea his digniey bay. For Piſs, though Se 
obtained t ity or 
father-in-law, having exhorted him „ 
„ 2 — TP rn 
(0 notion, and was rewarded with the Con: 
rey Roe This alone may prove to the moſt dim 
ſighted, that all the advances Cæſar ſeetned to make 
to a peace were inſincere. The Dictator afterwards 
appointed the Prætors, the moſt remarkable of whom 
were Czlius and Trebonius; the Ediles, Curules 
* — from him py aboliti 

a on = 
N- H is the ſame Rn N 
all debtors to become b his was l 
with the circumſtances — many of his 

zans. But he did not think . Fend Proceed ex bis 
nor would abſolutely 
which is the cement 55 human ſociety. H u took 
a middle courſe, and ordered, that arbiters ſniould be 
choſe, who ſhould make an eſtimate of the poſitfſions 
of all debtors, and ſhould * them in payment to 
their creditors at the price they bore before the war. 
By this regulation the creditors loſt about a fourth of 
their due. Dio adds, that, as many were ſuſpetttd 
of concealing their money to avoid payment, C 
made an ordinance, forbidding any body to keep by 
him above * ſixty thouſand ſeſterces. But the authd- 
rity of this Hiſtorian is not ſufficient to convince me 
of a fact of this ſort, about which all other authors 
are ſilent. 

The reſtoration of the exiles had been long exped 
ed. Cæſar at length put it into execution in this fi 
DiRatorſhip. He palliates as much as. poſſible in hi 
Commentaries this odious meaſure, which annihilated 
paſt 9 and indicated a total overthrow of the 
State, But he increaſed his ſtrength — * by 


* Between four and ve hundred pounds, 


this 
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his extraordinary benefit fixed in his party per- A. R. 99%; 
ons of diſtinction, who had it in their K 3 
ery ſerviceable to him. Milo alone was exce 

ut of this general amneſty, PEI ee 
Cæſar merited leſs blame in exempting the children 

of the proſcribed from the puniſhment im- 

zoſed by Sylla. By opening to them the door to 

zublic employments, which the murtherer of their 

athers had ſhut againſt them, he did but follow his 

onſtant ſyſtem ef politics, which was directly op- 

xoſite to that of Sylla : and he put an end to a no- 

orious injuſtice, which nothing but a particular con- 

juncture and the public quiet could have made ſup- 

dortable. 1 

All this buſineſs was done in eleven days; at the 

nd of which Cæſar abdicated the Dictatorſhip; and 
immediately ſer out for Brundiſium, in order to paſs 

rom thence into Greece. But, before I attend him 

there, I ſhall relate by anticipation ſome commo- 

ions that Mpeg in Italy during his abſence ; and 

hich, though inconſiderable in themſelves, are inter- 

ing on account of their authors. | 

Cælius, who was ſo warm at firſt in Cæſar's cauſe, cz. de 
and who wrote ſo pathetically- to Cicero to diſſuade B. Civ. II. 
him from joining Pompey, altered on a ſudden his Pio. 1. ,.. 
way of thinking. Full of ambition, and the preſump- 


Cited Bon which great ive to a fiery young man, he 
ſar took — thit Cub, ſhould ive Trebonive the 
p by Pretorſhip of the City, which was that of the greateſt 
th0- eignity, without ſubjecting him to draw lots for it. 
em BT his preference was enough to detach him from a 
hots pay wherein he thought himſelf deſpiſed. | 

WH Aiming therefore at raifing diſturbances at Rome, 
n+ te wok under his protection the cauſe of the debtors ; 
fri n which he was onally concerned. For, though 
1 tut Wt ere were folly and raſhneſs enough in his projects, 
ated er was there more diſorder in his private affairs. As 
17 tebonius regulated the judgments he gave in this 


® Pejor ill; res familiarie, quam mens erat, VFELI. II. 68, 
. affair, 


2 


102 
A:R-70% affair, by the law lately paſſed by Cæſar, Cæliu 
2 placed his Tribunal cloſe by that of the Prætor of 

the city, and declared, that he would receive the 
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appeals of thoſe who ſhould think themfelves aggriey 


ed by him. But Trebonius's prudence and mildneh 


were ſuch, that no-body appealed from him. Thu 
this firſt attempt of Czlius proved unfucceſsful. TH 
did not, however, diſcourage him; and being deter. 
mined to keep no meaſures, ſince he could by noother 
means inflame and ſtir up the People, he propoſed 
two moſt unjuſt and ſeditious laws; the one, to ex: 


empt all the tenants in Rome from Paying rent; the 
deb 


other, for a general abolition of debts. This bat 
took with the multitude ; and Cæliùs, at their head, 
came and attacked Trebonius on his Tribunal, drow 
him thence, and wounded ſome about him, 
It was, doubtleſs, in theſe circumſtances that he 
wrote Cicero a letter, in a very different ſtile from his 
receding ones. In it he appears extremely concern- 
ed, that he did not go with him to Pompey's camp, 
He therein ſhews contempt and horror for thoſe with 
whom he had united. „ had rather, ſays he, 
periſh, than ſee ſuch people. Every body hates us| 
here; there is no order of men, no, nor a ſingle man, 
that is not a well-wiſher to your cauſe. And,-wa 
there not ſome apprehenſion of ſeverity from your 
party, we had been long ago drove out of Rome.” 
He, in conſequence, invites Pompey to fend troopi 
into Italy. + © Your party, ſays he to Cicero, !s 
aſleep, and does not ſee our . and where ve 
are expoſed. You hazard a battle, in which you are 
to blame. I do not know your troops; but᷑ I knoy 


* Crede mihi; perire ſatius eſt, quam hos videre. Quod f time 
veſtræ crudelitatis non eſſet, ejecti jampridem hinc efſemus, Nan 
hic nunc, . .. nec homo, nec ordo quiſquam eſt, niſi Pompeianus, 
CEL. ad Cic. 17. | 


+ Vos dormitis, nec adhuc mihi videmini intelligere, quam no. 


pateamus, & quam ſimus imbecilli. . . . Quid iſtic facitis?; Prelium 
expectatis, quod firmiſſimum eſt. Veſtras copias non novi. NC 
vaide depugnare, & facile algere, & eſurire conſuerunt, Idem, ibis. 


that 
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that ours can fight well, and well ſuſtain hunger and ſb 793. 
cod. . DoS ee 25 0 * 
The expedient Cælius propoſed was very diſtant, 
very uncertain; nor had he time given him to wait 
for it. Servilius Iſauricus, who, as Conſul, had the 
ſupreme authority in the city; haying ſent for ſome 
troops, made a Senatuſconſultum, which. interdicted 
to Cælius the functions of his office. And, in con- 
ſequence of it, he cauſed the bills of the laws of that 
Prætor to be tore down; refuſed him admittance into 
the Senate; and drove him out of his Tribunal, whence 
he was going to harangue the People. Cælius reſiſt- 
ed, for a while, being ſupported by his own obſtinacy, 
and ſome factious people. | TR: 

I would not mention here a fact, ill-ſuiting the 
gravity of an Hiſtorian, did it not ſet in a ſtrong light 
the pertinacious, inſulting, turn of that Orator. The Quintil. 
Conſul having broke to pieces his chair of office, he Y* 3: 
provided himſelf with another; which he garniſhed 
with ſtraps of leather, to reproach his enemy with 
having been formerly: whipped by his father. This 
forry jeſt was of no ſervice to him. He was at length 
obliged to give way to right and force; and deſired 
permiſſion to quit Rome, pretending to go and juſtify 
himſelf to Cæſar, who was then in Theſſaly. But he 
had no ſuch intention. He wanted to go and join 
Milo, who, in concert with him, was actually ſcour- 
ing about Italy, and labouring to excite new com- 
motions. an | | | 

The motive that animated Milo was anger, to find 
himſelf alone continued in baniſhment by Cæſar, when 
all other exiles had been recalled. As he was an old 
fiend of Cælius, and they were both (though for 
different reaſons) diſcontented with Cæſar, they eaſily 
aſſociated. And Milo had ſome beginnings of mili- 
tary force in the remains of the gladiators, which he 
bought formerly to entertain the People with in the 
ſhews he gave'them. 

Theſe two men,-equally audacious and enterprizing, 
might, if they could have joined, have given ſome 

} | H 4 trou- 
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2 der trouble to Cæſar's friends in Italy. But Milo's dead 
e quite diſconcerted their projects. He had alreacy g 

Io him a number of nds, wretches, and 
ſlaves, whoſe chains he had broke. With this k. 
having undertook to beſiege Compſa *, in the chm 
try of the Hirpinii, he — 4 ſlain by a ſtone from 4 
machine on the walls. Cælius did hot long ſurvive 
him, but was killed alſo near Thurium t, by fone 
of Cæſar's Spaniſh and Gavliſh troppers, w whom he 
attempted to debauch and get on his ſide, by pro- 

miſes of money. / 

Milo and Czlius do not r to have been I 
mented by any body, though they had both grey 
arts. Milo was the moſt . of men, but 
Lin valour degenerated into audacity and temerity. I 
© is a ſingularity not at all to his credit; that he ſhould 
be at once rejected by the two parties that then di 
vided the Republic; and that, when he was baniſhed 
Rome by Pompey, he ſhould not be en by 5 
Cæſar. | 
As to Cælius, he advanced much the glory of elo- 
quence, and is reckoned (as well as Curio) among 
thoſe Orators who are the ornament of a learned age. 
His letters to Cicero abound with wit, and unite 
gaiety and humour with force and elevation. B 
eat vices diſhonoured theſe ſo ineftimable talent 
fie was prodig al, debauched, without principles 
without Rater ready to ſacrifice honour and virtue 
to his advancement, and his advancement itſelf to his 
reſentment. For he was extra tly choleric, ſo as 
to be inſupportable in company. Þ Of chis Seneca 
has preſerved an extraordinary inſtance. C 
ſupped one night with a client, who was a moſt ps: 


Sen 


n5RYINn re 


* Gi in the kingdom of Naples. 

+ The ancient Sybaris, a 8 city on the gulf 20 of . 

t Czlivm Oratorem fuiſſe iracundifimum 
ajunt, cœnabat in cubiculo leftz patientize chens : ſed with A 
Ini in copulam conjetto rixam ejus cum quo herebat . Op- 
timum judicavit, quidquid dixifſet ſequi, & ſecundas agere. Nen 
tulit Czlivs aſſentientem, ſed exclamavit : 0 Dic E 
duo ſmus.“ SEN. de Ira, III. 8, 1 /- 
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tient, meck, man. This perſon, well-acquainted with A. 
che temper of his patron, approved of and applauded - 
all he ſaid. Cælius grew hereupon impatient to find 


— 
2 


| An elius g 
band WY no matter for diſputation, and cried out paſſionately to 
un WY chis eternal approver, © For once ſay no, that we 
mn 4 «6 may differ.“ 2 | We” V3 4h 2 | 
rviv The inſurrection and death of Milo and Czlius cer. 
forme re facts that happened under Cæſar's ſecond Conſul- 


ſhip. There yet remains of the Conſulſhip of Lentu- 
Jus and Marcellus the military preparations made by 
Pompey. Theſe were great indeed; for he had made 


5 
2 


pro 


: proper uſe of the time given him by Cæſar's Spaniſh 
eres WY expedition. Beſides the five legions that he had 
but tranſported with himſelf from Italy, another had been 


ſent him from Sicily; and he raiſed three in 
Crete, Macedonia, and Aſia, re- aſſembling all the 
veterans he could, who had been ſettled in thoſe 
countries by former Generals. He expected alſo two 
legions that Metellus Scipio was to bring out of 
Syria. 

"I for auxiliary forces, all the Kings and Nations 
of Greece — . eker with ar- 
chers, ſlingers, and cavalry. is foreign cavalry, of 
various — cn amounted to three thouſand |; 
dred men. Some of the corps, of which it was com- 
poſed, were commanded by their Kings, in perſon ; 
the moſt eminent among whom was old Dejotarus, 
whom zeal and affection for Pompey ht there, 
at the head of ſix hundred horſe. The proviſions, 
ammunition, and money, were proportionable to the 
greatneſs of this force. But, above all, Pompey had 
took care to provide a formidable fleet. He hag col- 
lected ſhips 1 Aſia and the Cyclades, from Cor- 
cyra, Athens, Pontus, Bithynia, Syria, Cilicia, Phoe- 
nicia, and Egypt. It was in his marine, that he, 
after the example of Themiſtocles, his 
of victory; ſatisfied, that he, who was maſter at fea, _ 
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give the law. This fleet was ſtationed 
along the coaſt of Epirus and Illyricum, under differ. 


ent Commanders; "ne were all ſubordinate to Bibulus, 
as Admiral. 


Plut, Cat. „Pompey had, at firſt, deſigned 1085 —— 


Command for Cato, and had promiſed him it. But 


be reflected afterwards;' or his friends made him te- 


]lut. 


Pomp. 


Appian. 


flect, that he would thereby give too much power to 
that rigid Republican, whoſe ſole view was to main- 
tain the old Government: that, as ſoon as Cæſar was 
vanquiſhed, Cato would be for Pompey's laying down 
his arms; and that he would be in a condition to 
compel him to it, when at the head of a fleet of above 
five hundred ſhips. This reflection ſtruck Pompey, 
whoſe deſigns were not quite ſo honeſt as Cato's, and 
determined him to conſtitute Bibulus Admiral. He 
could not have pitched on a man worſe- affected to 
Cæſar, but he could * have choſe an abler dun. 
mander. 

Pompey took care to exorcile himſelf his: land: 
forces. He did more, he ſet them an example; and, 
though he was near ſixty years old, he entered the 
liſts; both on foot and horſeback, and was the firſt 
to lend a hand to all military works. This behaviour 


made him extremely popular. It charmed the fol · 


diers, and made them confident, to ſee Pompey per- 
form his exerciſes as a young man, draw and return 
his ſword on horſeback at full ſpeed, and lance a ja 
velin, not only with #kill, but with a vigour that few 
in their prime could ſurpals. * | 


Mean time the year was near expiring and the 


Cbnſuls; who had lent their names and miniftry to 
all that had been hitherto. done, had a mind, before 
they were out of office, to give as regular a form as 
circumſtances would allow to the adminiſtration of 
affairs. They had about them the flower of the Se- 
nate, to the — = of more than two: hundred; 
which conſe uently might well repreſent that auguſt 


Aſſembly. The general opinion, that Pompey's cauſe 


was that of the State and Liberty, Had united = 
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him even thoſe who had” Particular, reaſons to Sage 
him. Brutus, whoſe farher he had Killed, and who, 4 
for that reaſon, would never before take any notice Plut. 


of, or ſee him, came now to pay Ris reſpects, and! 
ſubmit to bim, as head of the defenders of the Re- 
public. A Senator, called by Plutarch Sex. Tidius, 
who was very old and lame, croſſed the ſea alſo to 

t to Pompey's camp. When he arrived, ſeveral 
Fughed at him but ompey got up, and. received 
him with great civility ; judging rightly,” that he did 
much honour to his cauſe, in overcoming the obſta- 
cles of age and infirmity, and in expoſing himſelf to 
dangers with him, when he = have continued in 
Italy in ſafety. 

This general affection to Pompey was much 
ſtrengthened by his coming to a reſolution, upon 
Catos repreſentation, not to kill any Roman in cold 
blood, and not to plunder any city in friendſhip or 
alliance with the Roman Empire. Every body was 
ſo charmed to find moderation and mildneſs added to 
the juſtice of the cauſe, that even thoſe, who could 
not ſhare in the war by actual ſervice, did what they 
could by prayers and vows ; and they were conſidered 
as enemies to Gods and Men, who did not wiſh Pom- 
pey ſucceſs. 


The Conſuls aſſembled the Senate in the city of LueanLv. 
Theſſalonica; where, for ſtricter obſervation of the — 


laws and cuſtoms they had conſecrated a place with 
augural ceremomes. For it was only in a place fo 
prepared, that the Senate could . make de- 
crees. Lentulus ſpoke firſt, and propoſed, that it 
ſhould be declared, that the 'Aﬀem ly " that actually 
ſitting at Theſſalonica, was the true Nenne Senate. 
He added, that, nevertheleſs, as it was impoſſible for 
them to appoint Magiſtrates, it would be proper to 
order, that the Commands of all then in power ſhould 
be continued; and that thoſe who were then Conſuls, 
Prætors, and Quæſtors, ſhould keep their authority, 
and exerciſe their functions, by the names of Pro- 
conſuls, Proprætors, and Proquæſtors. Laſtly, he 

repre- 
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nour with Pompey. . Every one applauded this pro- 
poſal ; and a decree paſſed acco Angy. This Pom. 
pey obtained alone the ſupreme authority, which. til 
Wen he had ſhared nominally at leaſt, with the Coy 
ſuls. This Senate allo decreed honours and thanks 
to the Kings and Nations that favoured their caufe. 
And in particular wy King .of Egypt, 


- 


under whoſe name, and by whoſe authority, Pompey 
was ſoon after murthered, had the poſſeſſion af his 
Crown confirmed by this Aſſembly, in excluſion of his 
ſiſter, the famous Cleopatra ; though ſhe had a right 
to it by the will of Ptolomy Auletes, their common 
father, who left his Crown to his cldeſt ſon and eldeſt 
daughter, jointly. | ; Rn” 
I fajd, that che year was almoſt expired; but, i 
reality, it was only the beginning of autumn, ma 
this happened. For it is to be obſerved, that, as the 
civil year of the Romans was then in great confuſion, 
they reckoned that the end of December, which was 
really only the beginning of October. It was there- 
fore yet practicable to keep the field; but Pompey 
was going to diſtribute his troops among the mari- 


time cities of Epirus, while his fleet was to Fand 


the whole coaſt, and prevent Cæſar's paſſage. 
ever, neither he, nor Bibulus, thought themſelves un- 
der a neceſſity of being very watchful yet; imagini 
they had before them great part of the autumn and 
all the winter, nor 8 Cæſar could have 
any intention to come over before the return of the 
fine weather. This was being very ill-acquainted with 


Cæſar, and having little attended to the many proof 


he had given of his prodigious activity. He was fo 
eager to pals into Greece, he would not. even ſtay 
at Rome till the firſt of January, to take poſſeſſion of 
the Conſulſhip; but ſer out for Brundiſium when there 
remained.only a few days of December, It was in that 
nen 
ot that ee. 10 Af 


- repreſented,. that the poſture of affairs required a fin- 
gc Head; and that nobody could diſpute that ho. 
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F. SenviL.ius entre eee 
Cæſar found ar Brundiſtum twelve legions and alt 
his cavalry. But, nowwithſtanding is orders t build 
and as many ſhips as ble, he hat ſcarce 
cough to embark, ſeven legions wen Fx Kindred 
horſe. And CE legions were far Kg 
compleat. 1 wars, and their long 
from fron! Spas to Brundiſtum, had e ns 
their ranks; and their abode, during the heat of the 
ſummer, in the unwholeſome ane, Apulia had 
made moſt of them ill. 

Theſe man difficulties did not retard C fur. He 
aſſembles his farees, ' and ts to them, that the 
end of all their lahours drew near, and they had now 
only one laſt effort to make; that, as he Had not 
ſhips anſwerable to their number, they would do welt 
to leave behind them their baggage and ſlaves that 
would take up the room of ſerviceable people; and 
that · they ſhould put all their hopes in victory, and 
the generoſity of their General. They all readily 
conſented to what Was are and 1 _ 
barked in his tranſports twenty thouſand 
ſoldiers and fix hundred horſe, 14 1 but 
twelve men of war. With this force he went to 
face a fleet of five or ſix hundred veſſels, and à land 
army of above fixty thouſand commanded by Pom 


"He ſet fail the fourth of to the 
faulty calculation of the Romans, bur, x ſpeak- 
ing, on the fourteenth of October. The next day 
he arrived at the ®'Ceraunian mountains; and having 
found among the rocks and thelves, with which that 
coaſt abounds, a tolerable road, he debarked : for he 
durſt not go to any Ph as he knew they were all in 
on 


the enemy's poſſe In falt, Lucretius W 
> Mont della Chimera. 


guarded 
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A. R. ot guarded that of Oricum with eighteen men of wit 
Te! ad Bibulus had an hundred x ten ar f Coen 
but the firſt durſt not hazard an engagement; an the 
bother had not time to re- aſſemble his ſailors and fol 
diers, who were diſperſed in full ſecurit . 
As ſoon as Cæſar had landed his troops, his, firk 
„F. oof comes. IOW, 
oyer his other legions ca of 
| theſe veſſels fell into the hands of Bibulus; Who had 
1 put to ſea, though ſomewhat. late, and by a; cruelty 
3 = more deteſtable, as it was contrary to the humane 
reſolution made by thoſe from whom he derived his 

authority, he not only burnt the ſhips, but alſo the 
maſters they belonged to, and the ſailors on board, 
Shame e for having ſuffered Cæſar to paſ 
Ws made him the more vigilant to prevent at leaf 
e of the forces yet in Italy; and he guarded 
Ai a exon care all the coaſt from. Se in 

almatia to Oricum. 

. — was then in Macedonia. Car, who de- 
ſigned to ſeize on the maritime cities of Epirus, and 
particularly on Dyrrachium, where all the enemy 
magazines were, diſpatched to him, perhaps to amuſe 
him, Vibullius Rufus with new propoſals for a Pace 
This Vibullius had been twice taken by Czar; 
firſt time at Corfinium, the next in Spain. e 
been 3 twice indebted to him for his life, 
and being a uch in Pompey's eſteem, Cæſar 
de him Aer perion to negotiate between 


_— inſtructions were: That, after the misfor- 
tunes they had both experienced, Pompey in Italy 
and Spain, and Cæſar in Illyricum and Afric, it was 
time to learn from thoſe bloody leſſons, and liſten to 
an accommodation. That the preſent moment was 
the moſt favourable in that reſpect, they could ever 
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city af Epirus, near the Seren mountains. +} 

1 of Corfou. : 
This city is ruined ; and out of its ruins pay been formed the 
gity of — * miles off, | 
EX - 
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expect; becauſe, not having yet tried one another's 8 
ſtrength, and conſidering themſelves as equals, there 4 
would be more likeFthood'-of agreeing on” terms; 


their national and a 
days.” 


firſt ſignal; whereas Pompey's new levies would not 
have been ſo eaſily recalled. Laſtly, Cœſar well Knew 
that Pompey had no inclination for peace. Thus it is 


9 


plain, as 1 have frequently obſerved, thar he onl 
endeavourec to have appearances on his ſide, and the 
_ of pacific intentions, while he breathed nothing 
ut war. | * ? 4 D 0 ng lh 
This he proſecuted with his uſual diligence: It coſt 
him no more to take poſſeſſion of Orieum and Apol- 
lonia, than to preſent himſelf before thoſe places; and 
all Epirus followed their example. There yet re- 
mained the city of Dyrrachium ; towards which Cæſar 

advanced with ſuch diligence, that he marched a d 
and a night without taking any reſt himſelf, or allow- 
ing his ſoldiers to take any. This town was alſo the 
chief object of Pompey's care, as ſoon às he knew of 
his adverſary's landing in Greece. He fan thither in 
haſte, and was happy enough to get there firſt. When 
Cæſar found Dyrrachium was ſafe from is attack, hie 
halted, and encamped on one ſide of the river Apſus: 
| 079% 16047 £$20/7MOIZS lt Pempey 
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Pompey came alſo with his whole force, and cncamped 
on TN ſide. 

Cæſar could not undertake any thing more now, 
till joined by his troops from Italy. But the coal 
was fo well guarded by the enemy, that their p 
was impracticable; and he wrote to Calenus, - whom 
he left at Brundiſium, not to be in haſte about com- 

over. This order was very timely. Calenm, 

had already failed out of port, put back again. 
A ſingle ſhip continued its route, and was taken by 
Bibulus ; who with his uſual cruelty put to death all 
on board, both freemen and ſlaves. 

If Bibulus greatly incommoded Cæſar, by being 
maſter of the ſea z; Ceſar, who was maſter on ſhore, 
was very troubleſome to Bibulus, i in his turn, by hin- 

S getting water or wood, or coming 

ſhore. His fleet was obliged to fetch from 
the iſland of Corcyra all its neceſſaries; and oner, 
when foul weather prevented their receiving. refreſh- 
ments from thence, the ſoldiers were neceſſitated, for 
want of water, to collect the dew which in the 
fell on the hides that covered. their ſhips. _ 
theſe difficulties, Bibulus kept at ſea. But at 
ſunk under them ; for, being took ill, Lb. not 4 
afliftance on board, yet refuſing to quit 

5 = died at ſea, No body ſucceed him i 
> command of th whole 9 t each ſquadron 
was governed, ind of the reſt, by its pat- 
—.— -———— "ths ne 

The Dyrrachium was in, and Pompey's ez 
gerneſs to ſuccour it, had not afforded him leiſure to 
ve audience to Vibullius Rufus. When things were 
hat quieter, in the camp near the river Apſus, 
he ſent for him, and ordered him to what he 
had to ſay from Cæſar. But Vibullius had ſcarce be- 
gan, before P y interrupted him, by exclaiming, 
« What is my life or country to me, if I muſt be 

« beholden to Cæſgqar for them? And will it be be. 

« lieved that I am not indebted to him for them, if 
Wee 
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Cæſar, informed of this anſwer, continued the old &. R. 704. 
game; and, the more intractable he found Pompey, 1 2 
the more he affected to make advarices: Thus, as 
the ſoldiers of the two armies often joined in conver- 
ſation, he took advantage of the opportunity; and 
Vatinius by his order advanced to the river- ſide. We 
know what ſort of a man this Vatinius was; and that 
there centered in him every 2 was capable of 
exciting contempt and hatred. No mouth could be 
ſo proper to diſcredit even the language of equity and 
reaſon, He cried with a loud voice, Will it not 
« be permitted to citizens to ſend Deputies to their 
« fellow-citizens about peace? This is what is never 
« refuſed, even to robbers and pirates. And can 
« there be purer intentions than ours, ſince we only 
labour to prevent the civil butchery of friends and 
« countrymen ?” n ERAS 
If we are to credit Czſar's relation, his adverſary 
conſented to an interview, only to put in execution an 
act of perfidy: For the next day, when the Deputies 
vn both ſides were met at the time and place ap- 
pointed, while Labienus was debating with Vatinius, 
on a ſudden thoſe of Pompey's party threw their jave- 
lins, and wounded ſeveral of Cæſar's people, and Va- 
tinius himſelf eſcaped with difficulty, being covered 
by the ſoldiers ſhields: Labienus then lifted up his 
voice, and cried, ** Leave off prating of an accom- 
* modation : for you muſt not expect peace, till you 
bring us Cæſar's head.“ A moſt brutal declaration 
from a man, who ought at leaſt to have had in re- 
ſpectful remembrance the benefits he had received 
m his old General! eons WERE T0061 
But I cannot help obſerving; that for the fact I 
have juſt now related; and ſome preceding ones of the 
lame nature, we have no other authority than Cæſar's; 
and 1t is not juſt to credit him altogether in what re- 
fles on his enemies: To be ſure there was great 
haughtineſs and ſeverity in the procedure of Pompey 
and his partizans. Theſe accounts of their cruelty 
and perfidy may be true; but they may alſo be ex- 
Vol: IX. 1 aggeratedʒ 
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A. R. 704. aggerated, and even altered in particulars of mo- 
_ ment. 4 24 * 

The armies of Cæſar and Pompey continued à go 
while in fight of one another, ſeparated only by; 
ſmall river, without any thing paſſing between them 
but ſome ſlight ſkirmiſhes. The great object of the 

care of their two Generals was the army left at Brun. 
diſium; which Cæſar impatiently expected, and 
whoſe paſſage Pompey was greatly intereſted to pre. 
vent. Libo, who commanded a fleet of fifty ſhipy 
flattered himſelf for ſome time that he ſhould be 
ro detain theſe troops in Italy, and abſolutely hinder 
them from putting to ſea, He came with his fleet 
and took poſſeſſion of a little iſland over-againſt the 
port of Brundiſium; and, if he could have main- 
tained his poſt, would have ſo blocked up the pon 
that nothing could have ſtirred out. But Anthony, 
who was then in the town, having poſted cavalry al 
along the coaſt ti hinder the enemy from watering, 
Libo was forced to retire ignominiouſly. 
Several months were ſpent in this manner, and the 
winter was almoſt over, which was the only time for 
Cæſar's forces to hazard the paſſage. If they ſtayed 
till fine weather, Pompey's fleet, being then able ty 
act and extend itſelf, would render it abſolutely im- 
practicable. Cæſar could not but think that his Liew 
tenants were negligent, and had let ſlip ſome precious 
moment, when a fa 
to Greece. A delay, ſo contrary to his temper, ex 
tremely vexed him. The want he was in of a rein- 
forcement, his uneaſineſs and impatience, perhaps, 
too, even ſome ſuſpicion of Anthony's fidelity, made 
him reſolve on an experiment, which he takes no no- 
tice of in his Commentaries, doubtleſs on account of 
its raſhneſs ; but which all other writers unanimoully 
report. | + 23 
Pluto He determined to go in perſon after the tardy 
Appian. troops. For this purpoſe he ſent, towards night 
Lucan. three ſlaves. to hire a bark on the river, as it were 
a courier from him to Italy. Towards midnight be 


ir wind might have brought them 
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came himſelf, diſguiſed 


to the river's mouth. But there, the waves of t 


ſible to advance. Cæſar upon this diſcovers himſelf; 
and addrefling the maſter, * « What are you afraid of? 


day, and Cæſar was afraid of being ſeen by the ad- 


with much reluctance, to be carried back to the place 
where he embarked. Thus he returned to his camp; 


fay ſo, a Partizan, than a General. 


ſuch, that, when they ſaw him come back, they com- 
plained, that he ſhould not think himſelf ſecure of 


a. forces, as if thoſe he had were not ſufficient. On the 
eu other ſide, thoſe who were left in Italy burnt with 
py impatience to croſs the ſea; and, ſtanding on the 


ſhore and beach, looked towards Epirus; haſtening, 
at leaſt by their wiſhes, the hour of their departure. 
= their officers detained them on account of the 

ger. * | 

Cæſar well knew the ardour of his ſoldiers. He 
therefore wrote in a ſevere manner to his Lieute- 
nants at Brundifium, commanding them to fail the 
firſt fair wind; and, in caſe they did not ſpeedily 
execute his orders, he gave Poſthumius, who brought 
tem, a letter addreſſed to the ſoldiers themſelves ; in 


80 


23 PS 


4 * times? Cæſarem vehis. Fox. Plutarch and Appian add, 
I have expreſſed, nad Thy Keerape Tam SSH 


as a ſlave; and they ſet out. 
The wind was high; however, they got well 2 


ſea, meeting with the water of the river, put the lit- 
tle veſſel in ſuch manifeſt danger, that the maſter or- 
dered the rowers to turn back, ſince it was not poſ- 


« ſays he, you carry Cæſar and his Fortune.” The 
maſter and crew, extremely ſurprized, redouble their 
efforts, and vigorouſly ſtem the waves. But they 
were at laſt forced to give way to an element not to be 
overcome by human obſtinacy: and, as it was near 


having attempted an action more becoming, if I may 


The courage and confidence of his foldiers were- 


victory with them alone. They thought it ſtrange, 
that he ſhould expoſe himſelf in going after other 


ä which 
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vanced guards of the enemy, he ſuffered himſelf, 
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AK. 794 which he exhorted them to embark under the con 
4. duct of this Poſthumius, and to trouble themſelye 
about nothing but getting on ſhore, without minding 
what became of the ſhips ; becauſe, he ſaid, he want- 

ed men, not ſhips. He acquainted them, that they 

would ſtand the beſt chance of eſcaping the enemy 


| on the coaſt of Apollonia. e 
cat Such preſſing orders had the deſired effect. An- 
8 thony and Calenus took advantage of a ſouth wind; 
and having embarked in their tranſports four leg 
(three of which were old corps, and one new-ralled) 
and eight hundred horſe, put-to ſea, They were in 
great danger in the paſſage ; and eſcaped merely by 
a piece of luck, which, far from juſtifying, evidences 
on the contrary the temerity of their enterprize. I 
were diſcovered off of Dyrrachium., Immediately 
Coponius ſlips out of port after them, with ſixteen 
Rhodian gallies. The fight would have been very 
unequal between gallies and tranſports ; therefore 
Anthony and Calenus had nothing to do but to make 
off as faſt as poſſible. But finding themſelves, vigo- 
rouſly purſued, and almoſt overtaken, they ran into 
a ſmall port, which did not ſhelter them from the 
ſouth wind. But they preferred the hazard of bei 
loſt to that of fighting, At that inſtant the wi 
changed from ſouth to ſouth-weſt, and put them in 
f perfect ſecurity ; for the ſouth-weſt wind did not in- 
commode them in the port. The ſame wind, which 
is tempeſtuous, beat ſo furiouſly on the Rhodian gal- 
lies, that they were broke to pieces againſt the ſhore. 
Not one eſcaped; and almoſt all their crews were 
drowned. Coponius, however, was ſaved. Several 
of the rowers were alſo taken out of the water by Cz- 
ſar's people, and ſent into their country, with great 
humanity. What would have become of Anthony, 
what of Cæſar himſelf, had it not been for this change 
of wind, which looks like an incident contrived on 
purpoſe to deliver them from a danger into which an 
exceſſive boldneſs had precipitated them ? What 


judgment would have paſſed on Cæſar's orders, wile 
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ranſports had been either beat and took by the Rho- A. 
dian ſquadron, or broke to pieces in the port by the 
violence of the wind 2 | 


Two ſhips of - Anthony's fleet were left behind; 
and, not knowing what 'route their Commander had 
took, they dropped anchor over-againſt Liſſus, a 
little town on the ſame coaſt as Dyrrachium, to the 
north, and three miles from the port of Nymphæum, 
wherein Anthony had been ſaved. Otacilius, who 
commanded in Liſſus, immediately ſent ſeveral ſhips 
to take theſe two veſſels, or compel them to ſurren- 
der, On _ er: ap 2 Cæſar obſerves, 
how great a difference different degrees of cou 
. the condition of men A. w the — | 
danger. One of theſe veſſels carried two hundred and 
twenty new-raifed ſoldiers ; the other leſs than two 
hundred veterans, The new levies, frighted at the 
number of their adverſaries, and fatigued with ſea- 
ſickneſs, ſurrendered, on promiſe of their lives. But 
Otacilius did not keep his word ; for he ordered them 
all to be cruelly ſlain in his preſence. The veterans, 
on the contrary, would not hear of laying down their 
arms, and obli the pilot to run the veſſel aſhore, 
Thus they landed; and, Otacilius having ſent againſt 
them four hundred horſe, they made a ſtout defence, 
killed ſome of them, and rejoined the main army. 

Soon after, Anthony was received into Liſſus; from 
whence he returned moſt of his ſhips to Brundiſium, 
to fetch over the remaining troops deſigned for tranſ- 
portation ; reſerving nevertheleſs ſome ſhips of Gauliſh 
ſtructure, that, if Pompey (as it was rumoured) ſhould 
attempt to return to Italy, Cæſar might be able to 


follow him. eg 

Anthony's intention was to join his General. Pom- 
pey made ſome motions to hinder this junction; and 
even endeavoured to ſurprize Anthony into an am- 
buſcade ; but in vain. | Cæſar, informed of the arri- 
val of the long expected reinforcement, went to meet 
it; and, having effected the junction, found himſelf 
« the head of eleven legions, which, though incom- 


13 „ pleat, 
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A;R. be pleat, made nevertheleſs an army of forty thouſand 
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WM Pompey's forces, which were already; more cond, 
derable than Cæſar's as to number, received alſo u 
augmentation about the ſame time by the arrival of 
Metellus Scipio in Macedonia. This man, more i 
luſtrious on account of his birth and rank, than of hi 
capacity and conduct, had been ſent into Syria at th 
beginning of the war, as I mentioned, in the quality 
of Proconſul; to draw from thence what troops wen 


4. 


ag there, and bring them to the aſſiſtance of his fan 
a law Pompey. He diſcharged his truſt in a manng 
that did no honour to his party. He is accuſed iy 

Cæſar's Commentaries of exactions, oppreſijons, and 
vexations of all ſorts, throughout Syria and Afia Mþ 

nor. True it is, that Cæſar ſeems to have had a pet 

ſonal diſlike to him, and takes a palpable pleaſure in 
ſpeaking ill of him, But all we know fo Other 

hands, concerning the life and proceedings of Mete 

| lus Scipio, gives us no right to ſuſpect Caſar's teſts 
mony, though he was his enemy. We may call u 
mind ſome things we have mentioned elſewhere :| and 
a R relates, that, while he was in Syria, he be 
eaded Alexander, Prince of the Jews, under the 
frivolous pretext of his having formerly de 
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ſome diſturbance in Judza ; but in truth becauſe he 
voured Cæſar's cauſe, like his unfortunate father Ar- 
ſtobulus, who had been poiſoned a little before by 

Pompey's partizans for the ſame reaſon. vc 

cl. Scipio even pretended to have a particular eue 
for conniving at the licence of his troops; who, ha 
ing been originally deſtined to war againſt the Pan 

ans, did not march with a good-will againſt 3 
man, anda Conſul. In order therefore to attach them 
to him, he allowed them all kinds of robbery; and 
he himſelf took every opportunity to plunder, that 
he might have wherewithal to be liberal to them. He 
was going to ſeize on the treaſures of the Ephelin 
Diana, when he received letters from Pompey, deſit 
ing him to haſten to him, becauſe Cæſar had paſſes 
- N 
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into Greece. This is what prevented the pillage of 
t celebrated, reſpected, temple. 8 £ 

When SO got into Macedonia, he found him- 
elf oppoſed by Domitius Calvinus, a Lieutenant of 
æſar, at the head of two legions. For, as ſoon as 
Cæſar was ſtrong enough, he took care to extend him- 
ſelf, and get more room. Till then he was ſup- 
plied with proviſions only from Epirus; all the reſt 


\s therefore Deputies had been ſent to him from 
Etolia, Theſſalia, and Macedonia, who engaged to 
make thoſe countries declare for him, if he would 
ſend ſome troops there, he made three great detach- 
ments; one of five cohorts and a ſmall body of horſe, 
for Etolia, under Calviſius Sabinus; another for 
Theſſaly, of one legion and two hundred horſe, under 
L. Caſſius Longinus; and a third (the moſt conſider- 
able) under Domitius Calvinus, for Macedonia, of 
two legions and five hundred horſe. 

Sabinus met with the leaſt oppoſition. The Ztoli- 
ans received him with open arms; and he eaſily 


Calydon. et 

In Theſſaly there was a powerful party againſt 
Cæſar; and, Metellus Scipio being come up with his 
army, L. Caſſius was conſtrained to fly the country. 


Some time after, upon receiving freſh orders from 
Cæſar, Caſſius and Calviſius joined; and Fufius Ca- 
lenus, being ſent to take the command of the com- 

bined detachment, entered into Bœotia and Phocis, 

and made himſelf maſter of Delphi, Thebes, and 

Orchomenus, He intended to penetrate into Pelo- 

ponneſus; but Rutilius Lupus, Pompey's Lieute- 
ak hindered him by walling up the Iſthmus of Co- 

As for Domitius Calvinus, Metellus Scipio and he 

kept one another in play, without any thing of mo- 

ment happening between them. 
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ff Greece, and the ſea, were in poſſeſſion of the enemy. 
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drove Pompey's garriſons out of Naupactum and Lepanto. 


He then fell on Acarnania, which he eaſily ſubdued. 
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AR. . All theſe little expeditions were andere cg 
. main buſineſs, which depended on the operations d 
tte two grand armies. Pompey, having been diſap. 
inted with reſpect to Anthony, encamped at a pla 
called 9h, m. Cæſar followed him, and 
him battle. But it was not agreeable to Pom 
views to hazard an action. He knew Czſar's 00 
ers were invincible by fair fighting. Beſides, he wy 
in a good ſituation to protract the war, having'plen 
of all things, and being maſter of all the Teas; f 
| that no wind could blow but what brought him eithe 
"+ reinforcements or convo Ceſar, on the contrary 
Was under difficulties; be was ſupplied with 
ſions by a country of ſmall ein” and had por 
any corn. - Pompey therefore pretended to reduce hi 
adverſary by want, without riſquing an engagement, 
He had acted wiſely, and been ha PY, if he had per 
ſevered in this reſolution to the laſt. | 

Cæſar could not compel him to fight. He there 
fore turned off to Dyrrachium, where Pompey's ms 
gazines were, as we have obſerved. Pompey was ng 
aware of his adverſary's deſign, till late, and ſo coul 
not hinder Cæſar from getting between him and Dy 
rachium. But he came and encamped a little way of 
in a place called Petra, where he had till the wn 
tage of the ſea. 

Cæſar then formed the boldeſt projet erhah that 
ever came into a General's head. With an'inferic 
army, almoſt famiſhed, he undertook to incloſe in 
lines more numerous forces, who had received no 
check, and abounded in all things. His views herei 
were, firſt to facilitate the paſſage of his convoſh 

which the enemy's cavalry, which was very ſtrong and 
- fine, would no longer cut off; next, to diſtreſs thi 
very cavalry, for want of forage ; and laſtly, to leſſee 
the great reputation and high idea entertained of Pon 

. He had a mind to have it re all over tht 
world, that Pompey ſuffered himſelf to be blockaded 
and as it were impriſoned, by Cæſat's works "al 
durſt not hazard a battle to ſet himſelf at iber 


„„ =ng ocEePe on Frye. 
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The country itſelf. 


4 e Cæſar a hint towards 
jet. All rou mpey's camp, at a ſmall d 
2 ſteep hills. Cæſar built forts on the 
hills, and drew lines of communication 
to another. Pompey, who: would not leave 
and Dyrrachium, nor give battle, could do 
but extend himſelf to give his adverſary the 
trouble. This he did: he made within the ſ. 
works as Cæſar did without: he raiſed twenty- 
forts, which took in a circumference of fifteen mi 
wherein were arable and paſture lands to feed his 
horſes and beaſts of burthen. He even perfected the 
work before his adverſary: as his took up a leſs cir- 
cuit, and he had more hands. rl un Yo ao; 

It is eaſy to conceive, that though there was no ge- 
neral action, becauſe Pompey declined it, yet it was 
impoſſible to prevent many en —_— which ſome- 
times became important. I ſhall-relate the 
moſt remarkable circumſtances. In an action, in 
which Cæſar attempted to make a lodgment on an 
eminence that interfered with his lines, his troops 
were attacked fo briſkly by the Pompeians, that a re- 
treat became neceſſary. . This too was not eaſy, as it 
was to be made by a pretty ſteep deſcent; and Pom- 
pey went ſo far as to ſay, that he conſented to be 
« accounted a General of no merit, if Cæſar's men 
got off without conſiderable loſs.” Cæſar refuted 
this bravado by fact. He ordered his ſoldiers to fix 
in the ground ſome hurdles, in the manner we now 
uſe faſcines; behind which they dug a moderate 
ditch, When this was done, he began to file off the 
legionary ſoldiers, ſupporting them by: ſome light- 
armed troops poſted: on their flanks, who with arrows 
and ſtones repulſed the enemy. Pompey's troops 
failed not to purſue them with great outcries and 
fierce menaces, overturned the hurdles, and uſed 
them as bridges to get over the ditch. Cæſar, who 
did not chooſe to ſeem droye from a poſt, which he 
quitted voluntarily; when his forces were got half 
down the hill, gave them the ſignal to face about and 
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fall on the enemy ; which they did with ſuch vigour 
and impetuoſity, that their purſuers took wiflighs and 
with much difficulty cleared the ditch and hurdles 
which ſtopped their way. Many of them were killed: 
Caeſar loſt hut five men, and effected his retreat with. 
A much more memorable day than this was that 
wherein there happened fix actions at once, three 
| near Dyrrachium, and three about the lines. We 
have loſt the particulars Cæſar gave us of theſe en- 
gagements in his Commentaries. Almoſt all we know 
of them is reducible to an inſtance of valour ſcarce to 
be credited. One of Cæſar's cohorts (that is a batta 
hon of five hundred men at moſt, and which probably 
was incompleat) defended a fort ſeveral hours againſt 

four of Pompey's legions. „ e 
— dog He who got the moſt honour in this glorious de- 
Lin, fence was the Centurion Scæva &. I have already 
= Max. cook notice of the extraordinary valour he ſhewed on 
?* this occafion, Being entruſted with the care of ont 
of the gates of the fort, he drove off the enemy; 
though he was wounded in the head, run through 
the ſhoulders: and the thigh, and had: loſt. one eye. 
In this condition he called to a Centurian of the other 
Kde, as it were to ſurrender ; who coming up to him 
unguardedly, Scæva thruſt his ſword through his 
Caf. Va * word, the whole cohort kept their poſt till tuo 
legions came to their aſſiſtance, who eaſily diſcom- 
"ited Pompey's four. The intrepid warnors, who 
"had maintained their ground with ſuch obſtinate va. 
lour, were all wounded: they brought and counted 
to Cæſar about thirty thouſand arrows that had been 
ſhot into the fort; and ſhewed him Scæva's buckler, 


„ See Vol. VIII. Some different circumſtances may be obſerved in 
theſe two relations. In the firſt T follow Plutareh : Here particularl 
Valerius Maximus and Lucan. The ſame fact cannot paſs 
different hands, without ſuffering ſome alteration, As never a ohe 
of my authors has on this occaſion a pre-eminent authority, I have 
made no ſcruple of a little variation in my narration. I we had this 
| ſtory as related by Cæſar, I ſhould have adhered to him implicitly. 


which 
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not go unrewarded. He preſen 
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hundred thouſand afſes, and advanced him direly 
from the eighth rank of Captains to the firſt. 
alſo diſtributed military rewards among the other — 
ficers and ſoldiers of th that cohort ; and aſſigned them 
double pay, and double allowance of corn 
However worthy of admiration the courage of this 
cohort may be, I do not know whether we ought not 


to admire more the . with which the whole 


army perſevered, in 
they had fleſn, but 7 
ſtead of it chey had barley or pulle giyen them, they 
took it chearfully, remembering that laſt 
Spain, and ſeveral times in Gaul, after having 
much more, they had at laſt triumphed over their 
enemies. They diſcovered in the country a root, 
called by Ceſar Chara, which they pounded and 
kneaded with milk, ſo as to make a ſort of bread of 
it: and when their adverſaries reproached them with 
their want, by way of anſwer to their inſults, they 
threw theſe loaves at them; ſaying, that, as long as 
the earth produced ſuch roots, they would never re- 
leaſe them : and they often ſaid to one another, that 
they would ſooner live on the bark of trees chan let 
Pompey eſcape. Where is the wonder, that a Ge- 
neral, who could inſpire his ſoldiers with ſuch ſen- 
timents, ſhould: be always victorious ? The talent of 
thus raiſing the courgge of the ſoldiery implies many 
others, and almoſt gives me a higher, idea of A. 
than all his victories. 


Z | 
ſuffered. 


Pompey was frighted- at the en nd — Suet. Cæſ. 


tion of his adverſaries. He ſaid, -he had to do Wich git. 
wild beaſts;” and concealed as much as: poſſible 


the loaves of Chara thrown, into his lines, leſt the ſight 
of that ſtrange nouriſhment ſhould diſhearten his 


army. 
While the war was carried on with ſuch fury, Ceſar 
ſtill feigned an inclination for peace. "Having been 


About ſix hundred pounds, ſterling. 


ſo 


Cæſ. 
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| refuſed to hear or ſee him: and Clodius, for that v 
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ſo often repulſed by Pompey, he addreſſed himſelf 
now to Metellus Scipio; and wanted to enter into: 
negotiation with him by the miniſtry of a conimon 
friend. His enemies continued to do him ſervice, 
taking on themſelves the odium of the refuſal.” Sci. 
pio liſtened at firſt to Czſar's Deputy, bur preſently 


the name of this Negotiator, returned to Cæſar ſuc- 
Mean while Pompey, incloſed as he was by 'Cifar 
fuffered great inconveniencies. He wanted two very 
neceflary things, water and forage. He was in want 
of water, becauſe his enemy turned the river, and 

ped up the ſprings; fo that his troops were 
forced to look out for pools, and to dig wells, which 
the heat ſoon dried up. As to forage, the corn ſown 
within their lines ſupplied them for ſome time; but 
afterwards they were obliged to have it ſent them b 
fea; and, as they could not get enough that way, 
they were forced to have recourſe to barley; herbipe 
of all ſorts, and even the leaves of trees. At laſt, all 
expedients being exhauſted, and the horſes dying 
daily, Pompey thought it time to attempt to forcethe 
barricade, and fet himſelf at liberty. "FAO 
While he was buſied with this project, two Ueler- 
ters of conſequence came to him, with informations 


that greatly facilitated its execution. They were two: 


brothers, named Roſcillus and Egus, Allobroges by 
birth, valiant men, who had been long attached to 
Czfar ; and who, having been very ſerviceable to him 
in his Gauliſh wars, had in recompence been loaded 
with honours and riches. Theſe men, "perceiving 


ho much they were conſidered by the General, grey 
1 thereupon inſolent; uſed their troopers ill, defrauded 


them often of their pay, and even impoſed on Czlar 
by receiving pay for more men than they had. Com- 
plaints were therefore made to Cæſar, who did not 
think proper to make a buſtle, but reprimanded them 
in private. Theſe haughty Gauls, piqued at the di- 
minution of their credit, and at the raillery they 5 

| | orten 
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Fren forced to bear, reſolved to 
vent into Pompey's camp with ſome of their depen- 
agents. The acquiſition of theſe Officers was matter 
f triumph to that General; not only on account of 

eir perſonal qualities, but becauſe, till then, no- 
body had deſerted from Cæſgar; whereas ſcarce a day 
paſſed without ſome deſertion from Pompey's army. 
Roſcilius and ZEgus were oſtentatiouſſy carried all over 
he camp. But, beſides this ſatisfaction, which was 
rather vain than ſolid, they did their new friends an eſ- 
ſential ſervice, by acquainting them with the foible of 
Czſar's lines. | 


vigorous and well-contrived a fally, that he carried all 
before him. He attacked the extremity of the ene- 
my's lines, towards the ſea, a good diſtance from the 
main camp: and the forces there had like to have 
been cut to pieces, had not Mark Anthony come to 
their aſſiſtance with twelve cohorts. He put a . 
to the Victor's progreſs. But the lines were forced, 
and Pompey was at liberty ; being able to forage, 
and having an eaſy communication with the ſea. 


legion manifeſted ſentiments worthy of a ſoldier of 


his ſtrength fail, he called to ſome troopers who paſ- 
kd by, and ſaid to them: “ I have preſerved, to 


* now I am dying, I return it to Cæſar, with the 
* ſame fidelity. Carry it to him, I beſeech you; 
nor ſuffer Cæſar's arms to experience, in loſing it, 
«* an ignominy with which they have been hitherto 
* unacquainted.” Thus the eagle was ſaved from the 
diſaſter of the legion. | 


* Hanc ego & vivus multos per annos magna diligentia defendi, & 
nunc moriens, eadem fide Czfari reſtituo. Nolite, obſecro, commit- 
tere, quod ante in exercitu Cæſaris non accidit, ut rei militaris dede- 
. mittatur; incolumemque ad eum referte. Cs, de B. Civ. III. 


Cæſar 


Pompey laid hold on the advantage, and made fa 


In this action, he who carried the eagle of the ninth 
Cæſar. As he was dangerouſly wounded, and found 


the laſt moment of my life, with the greateſt care, 
this eagle, with which I have been entruſted ; and, 


ang. - 
ſides ; and A. R. 796. 
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A. R 24 œ Ceſar was not preſent in this engagement, tþ 
| =—— ſcene of action being remote from his quarters; H 
endeavoured the fame day to have his revenge, h 
carrying off one of Pompey's legions. But ſome 
the ut, intended for this expedition, miſſed they 
way; which gave Pompey time to ſuccour the lea 
in danger. The face of affairs was inſtantly changed 
Thoſe who were before in a manner beſieged, took 
courage, and repulſed the affailants. Cæſar's force 
on the contrary, aimed at nothing but a retreat. But 
as the ground was diſadvantageous .the horſe took 
; fright firſt, and ran away. The panic communicated 
itſelf to the infantry. Theſe invincible warriors f 
precipitately, and throw one another down, unde 
their General's eyes. All his efforts to rally them ar 
fruitleſs. If he ſeized any by the arm, they ſtruggled 
till they got away. If he laid hold of the colours 
they left them in his hands. There was even an En- 
who preſented the point of his ſword, as going to 
ſtab him; but he was immediately killed by thok 
about Cæſar. 3 
The defeat was compleat; and, if Pompey had 
come up directly and attacked Cæſar's lines brifkly,! 
there would have been an end of Cæſar's army and 
Plut. om. fortune. He himſelf was of this opinion; for he 
* ſays on this ſubject, . that his adverſaries would have 
been victorious, if their General had known how to 
conquer.” Pompey was apprehenſive of an ambuſcade, 
and loſt, by over-caution, an opportunity that neyer 
returned. 
Cæſar's loſs in theſe two actions was conſiderable. 
He owns the ſlain and priſoners to amount to nine 
hundred and ſixty private men, thirty Officers, and 
ſome Roman Knights and Senators ſons. He loſt allo 
- thirty-two-colours. The priſoners were delivered up 
to Labienus on his requeſt ; and this deſerter, brutal 
, and cruel, as uſual, diverted himſelf with infulting 
them in their calamity, ; and aſked them ſarcaſtically, 
if it was uſual for veterans to run away ; after which 
he cauſed them to be put to death, os 
: ö 
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g 1 "tune. He found he could not proſecute his ſcheme, 
e, 0 d therefore gave it up. He called in all his forces 
ne from the forts ; he no longer thought of attacking or 
the ocloſing the enemy; he aimed at nothing but a re- 
c rat, till ſuch time as he ſhould find, or make, a bet- 
gel i" opportunity. He aſſembles his ſoldiers, and corn 
es chem by all the arguments he could think of. 
rows RT his was what was very neceſfary; reprimands would 
Bu, Wave been unſeaſonable. For they were fo aſhamed 
took | grieved, that they undertook to puniſh themſclves 
y the ſevereſt impoſitions. Cæſar therefore con- 
s 6 ented himſelf with ſti zing, and reducing to pri- 
nde ate men, ſome of Enfigns : whoſe puniſhment 
be ſoldiers applauded. Moreover they demanded, 
led ith great outcries, to be led againſt the enemy, that 


hey might expunge the ſtain their glory had received. 
But Cæſar did not think it prudent to expoſe to an 


might remain too deep impreſſions of their late fright. 
e determined to quit Epirus, and go into Theflaly. 
e conducted this retreat ſo ſkilfully, that though he 
had very difficult ways to paſs, and ſome great rivers 


got a day's march, Pompey ſtopped, and left him to 
continue his route; he then held a Council on the uſe 
he ſhould make of the ſuperiority he had acquired over 
us adverſary, 6 | 
Afranius, and ſome 


aguments. He repreſented, that Italy was not in a 


vere once maſters of Italy, they ſhould alſo neceſſa- 
nly be ſo of the dependent iſlands, Sicily, Sardinia, 


pretended, that it became good citizens to deliver 


to 


action troops that had been juſt worſted, and in whom 


to croſs, he ſuffered no loſs, though purſued by Pom 
pey for three days. On the fourth, Cæſar having 


condition to make any defence; and that, as ſoon as 
tey ſer foot in it, the nations and cities would re- 
Cive them with joy. He adfled, that, when they 
Corſica, and even of Gaul and Spain. Laſtly, he 


cheir Country, who expected it from them; and not 
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others, were for going into Pur. 
Italy; and he enforced his opinion with ſome ſtrong Pomp. 


Czar, having received ſuch a check, ſubmitted to Art mae | 


1 Julius, sERVIIUs, Cons. 
K. 704. to let it groan any longer under oppreſſions,' not by 
* vexed and inſulted by the Miniſters _— 
Tyrants. * 171 At „N © 5 on 
. Pompey was not affected by theſe - teaſong. 
ſeemed to him inglorious to fly a ſecond time, «before 
an enemy who might follow them. Beſides, he 
juſtly, that he ought not to abandon Metellus Scipy 
and his army, who, if he went into Italy, would ins 
vitably fall a prey to Cæſar. And, as to the"tegai 
to be paid to his Country, he thyught the beſt way y 
ſhew that, was, not to make Italy the ſcene" of thy 
horrors of war, but, on the contrary, to proſecute i 
in a diſtant region; fo that Rome, being mere ſpec 
trix of the war, might have nothing to do but to ab 
mit her Conqueror. He thereforò determined to c 
tinue in Greece, and there decide the quarrel. 
Cz. He did not, however, obſtinately follow Cir 
whom he had no hopes of overtaking, but formed 
deſign of weakening him, by ſurprizing Domitiu 
Calvinus, his Lieutenant, who with two legions ſtop: 
Metellus Scipio on the confines of Theſſaly and 
acedonia. This. ſcheme was well-imagi and 
had like to haye ſucceeded. Calvinus knew nothing 
of what had happened at Dyrrachium. Cæſar's cov 
riers had not been able to get to him; becauſe, 
fince Pompey?s ſucceſs, all the country declared fof 
him, whom they had already conſidered as victotiou 
So that Calvinus was in perfect ſecurity ; and, har: 
ing left Metellus Scipio for the convenience of pro 
— and forage, was actually marching (without 
knowing it) to meet Pompey, and deliver himſelf into 
his hands. A lucky accident ſaved him. Some af 
the enemy's ſcouts, of the number of thoſe Allobroge 
deſerters I ſpoke of, met thoſe of Calyinus ; and 
knowing them, as they had ſerved t former 
in Gaul, entered into converſation with them, and it- 
formed them of all that had paſſed ; of Pompey's v- 
ry, and Czfar's retreat. Advice was immediately 
ven of this to Calvinus ; and he marched back again 
r 
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Ceſar foreſaw-Calvinus's danger, and was in fill AR a4 


march ro join him. But the care of his ſick and 
wounded, whom he was neceſſitated to leave in ſohe 


place of {afery, and other -undvoidable buineſs,” had 


retarded him. Calvinus however eſcaped from Pom- 
pey in the manner related, and*joined Cæſar near 
Eginium, a town on the borders of Theſſal : 
This was what Cœſar princi deſited. Uncer- 
tin what projects Pompey might form after the acti- 
ons at Dyrrachium, he had conſidered every thing; 
and thought it neceſſary at all events to turn a 
Theſſaly, and there re- unite his whole ſtrength. If 
Pompey paſſed into Italy, he purpoſed {after having 
joined Calvinus) to wind round the Adfatic fea oy 
the coaſt of Illyricum, and thus go to the defence 
e other meaſures, and fall 


Italy. Pompey might 
on the maritime cities 


left garriſons. In that caſe he reckoned to oblige 


im, by attacking Metellus Scipio, to leave every 


thing to ſuccour him. Laſtly, if Pompey marched 
towards Theſſaly, Calvinus's danger woula have com- 
pelled Cæſar to have done the ſame. And thĩs laſt 
plan ſuited him beſt, becauſe in that caſe his adver- 
ſary, leaving the fea, loſt the infinite advantage thence 
reſulting ; all things were then equal between them, 
except numbers, which never frighted Czfar. 

Things having fell out according to his wiſhes, he 
endeavoured to | penetrate into Theflaly. But the 
lolſes lately ſuſtained by him, had altered the diſpo- 
tion of the people; and, though before the whole 
country had ſent Deputies to him to proffer their ſer- 
vice, yet now the city of Gomphi, which was the firſt 
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Epirus, in which Cæſar had 


he came to, ſhut its gates againſt him. Cæſar was 


aware of the conſequences of ſuch” a precedent; amd, 
to prevent its bad effects, he immediately aſſaulted 
the town ſo vigorouſly, that he was maſter of it be- 


fore evening, and gave it up to be plundered,” The appinn- - 


- 


Conqueror found there all ſorts of fieceffaries, and Civ. I. I 


particularly great quantities of wine. As his troops 


had long fared ill, they now made themſetves artiends, - 


Vor. IX. 7 K and 
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A R. 704-and drank. to excels, particulafly che Germans. Thi 
e. debauch, by ſtirring, the -humours of their chad 
© which were naturally. cobuſt and vigorous, ren 
; bliſhed their health, which was impaired by the has 
they had endured; and that, which wauld har 
ſled del e men, reſtored 10 weſe veterans they 
TR vigour: + 
pian 33 that a: houſe at Gemphi paste 
2 who entered it a very tragical ſpedtacle; 

. dead bodies of venerable ald men ſtreiched a 
the ground, as in a drunken fit. having each f then 
his cup by him. Only one was yet ſitting, With lu 
cup in his hand. This Was che Phyſician, Wü, aft 
he had adminiſtered the poiſon to the others, had tal 
it himſelf in his turn. The apprehenſion of the te 
;rible calamities that attend a Warr, drove them 

this deed) of deſperation.  |- 

From Gomphi Czar marched expeditiouſly a0 l 
city of Metropolis, whoſe inhabitants at firſt min 
their neighbours, being unacquainted with their mi 
fortune. But, as ſoon as informed of it by ſome pi 
ſoners from Gomphi, who were ſent to them, iheſ 

pened their gates in haſte, and admitted Cæſar; wh 
ſuffered no hoſtilities to be committed, nor an n 
to be done them. 

The different treatment of theſe two cities w 7 
leſſon to all the others in Theſſaly. Not one refuſed 
to ſubmit to 'Ceſar, and receive his orders, except 
Lariſſa, into which Metellus Scipio had entered w 
all his troops. He advanced then without difficuity 
to Pharſalia, a place he was going to immortalixe i 
one of the molt important battles that hiſtory has pre 
ſerved. As the country was good, and covered vi 

corn that was near ripe, Ceſar judged it a prope 
place to wait for Pompey in. Pompey did not Joue!; 
ut, having joined Metellus Scipio, came and es- 
camped near Cæſar. He ſhared the honours of "tit 
command with his father-in-law, and would have him 
treated in all things as his equal. 
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Ridiculous” ſins and cnc of tbe partiſunt 2 7 

Pampey. Their murmuriugs ar "the pnudent -ddgy bf 
their Genaral. > Saexet Views Pomp in ſuch delay. 
He leaues Cato at Dyrrachium. be reaſons fur this 
qracedure. |  Cicers atfo| continues at Nyrrachium © His 
— and preuiſb raitleries, Ceſar endeavours to come 
to: 2 . Aten . Jo 


lh The 17 


Ape 
Cæſar — the battle of Phanſalia. His gene- 
roh after wiftery. He 4s well pleaſed with ar 


Brutus. Te baitle of Pharſatia foretold at 

chium, and tnatem at Padua, ina very —— 
and almoſt miraculous manner. Pompey's flight, He 
goes to Mitylene to fetch bis wife. Diſcourſes with 
Cratippus on Providence. Continues bis journey, and 


determines 110 ſeek protefion in Egypt.” Goes there, an 
| is aſſaſſinated. Reflections on bns*-death and charges. 
” WH Hi murderers tut off bis head. His body is maauly 
*r ed by one o bis freedmen. L. Lemulus arrives in 
, Egypt, and is there Killed. The conquered follow va- 
— riaus intereſts. Cicero goes to Brunduſium, where be 
fi n waits a conſiderable time for Caſar. Cato, at the head 
« wil , greg part of the fleet, advances towards Li. 
Y Ha for e He hears of Pompiy's death by 
5 Sex, Pompejus and by Corneliq. Takes upon him the 
rope dna, and is received at Cyrene, 
outer; 
en- 
f the 
2 him | 


C. Jorios 
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A. R. . : C. Jurius CAR 1 f 
1 P. Sravir ius BAUAHI cos. 17 < 
| an 
Put, AREA Twas the confidence of Pornpey's\yu in ( 
Cel de B. after the action of Dyrrachium. From t d 
C. I. III. time both officers: and ſoldiers looked on them em! 


as compleatly victorious, and on that account repom 
every where the advantages they had gained, andth 
news of Cæſar's retreat. This confidence was attend 
by as great raſnneſs and folly : For how otherwiſe 
thoſe warm conteſts to be accounted for, which we 
carried great lengths, between Lentulus Spinthe, 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, and Metellus Scipio, forth 
High Prieſthood, which Cæſar was in poſſeſſion f 
Theſe three competitors for a dignity which there 
not the leaſt proſpect would be vacant, pleaded the 
ſeveral cauſes, aledged their ſeveral titles and peter 
ſions, and madly divided the ſpoils of an enemy, ua 
triumph they were ſhortly to grace by their flight) a 
death. Is v0 LY. 
This inſtance of preſumption, all extravagant 
it appears, was not the only one, and examples d 
the like madneſs. were very frequent in Pompef 
camp. Some hired houſes near * Forum, as mom 
convenient to ſollicit the employments of the-erſſuing 
year; whilſt others were making votes in the ver 
army. The deputation of Hirrus, ſent againſt tt 
| Parthians, occaſioned great uneaſineſs; becauſe Pe 
pey, to induce him to accept of this commiſſion, ht 
premiſed him the Pretorſhip, notwithſtanding i 
abſence : And ſuch: as aſpired at this office took 
much amiſs, and complained publickly, that a pn 
miſe of a place ſhould be made to any one candidate 
which conſequently muſt put the reſt under the necth 
ſity of making greater intereſt, to prevent their milca 
rying. They alſo divided the booty among ther 
and 4 Lentulus, who was Conſul the preceding peu 
took for his ſhare the houſe of Hortenſius, ſon of tis 
famous Orator of that name, and who had a command 
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in the oppoſite party; with Cæſar's gardens on on the An. 704 
banks To a and his enn near Bas — 
in Campania. 
Nor did revenge: kf — Air thougtits 2 
ambition and plunder. This was not confined to ſuch 
al as had taken up arms againſt them: whoever 
| aid in Italy was to be eſtcemed/and treated at an | 
nemy:. The“ proſcription was actually drawn "up, 5 
ot for the condemnation of articular perſons, but | 
f each particular rank of | perſons.” And Domitius's 
propoſal was, that after the victory; all the Senators 
n Fompey's army and camps ſhould be appointed 
judges in what manner to proceed in regard to thoſe 

yo had ſtaid in Italy, or who had appeared cool, 
r ſhewn any indifference to the cauſe; and that three 
illets ſhould be given to theſe judges, one for ac- 
quittance, another for condemnation, and the third for 
z pecuniary fine. In a 4 word, nothing was thought 
n but honours. and profit, or vengeance ; nor did 
hey conſider by what method they were to conquer, 
but what advantage they ſnould make of victory. 
The conſequence of this their manner of thinking 
5, that every delay became inſupportable to them ; 
nd every one was forward in blaming - jor mii $ 
ally prudent management to avoid comi 
T4 endeavours to. harraſs -the — by Fro am 
id want of proviſions. Twas commonly faid, 
| had a mind to make the moſt of his command, — 
d keep in a manner as his bod ards, and in a 
nd of ſlavery, Senators and - perſons: of Conſular 
lenity, whoſe rank entitled them to the-command' of 
ations : And in this: ſenſe Domitius Ahenobarbus 
ontinually called him Agamemnon, and King of 
ngs. Favonius, that extravagant 1mitator of Cato, 
ſeed if at leaſt for that year they might be permitted 


. . ſed generatim ge R - - Informata. Cie. 
tt. XI. 6, 4 


t Poſtrem$ omnes aut de bonoribus ſuis, A 
TE e ee inimicis agebant ; nec quit Ns ratlotaibus ſu | 
4 3 victoria de t cogitabant. C5. 
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to eat of the. Tuſculine figs. And when they wer 
about to impeach; Afranius, for having given up K 
to Cæſar, in conſideration of a ſum of money; 
feetned-ſurprized-that'the; managers of a proſecuiioti of 
this kind agamſt him, * 5 
N of provinces. 

Theſe mp erde the more fever. as they 
aſe: not wholly without foundation; and felf-ititer 
had ſome fare in this ſeeming circumſpectiom a 
ifs conſequential delays. Zeal for public liberty" v4 
not Pompey's only motive; he greatly confideted him 
ſelf through the whole affair, and his ſcheme was g 
continue the Director, and perhaps the Governor d 
the Republic: For this reaſon he was much * 
when he was informed of the intention of his 
which being compoſed of the flower of the Roman 
bility, exhorted each other to be expeditious. in the ds 
ſttuction of Cæſar, that they might the ſooner" eſt 
Pompey's ruin, and by that means eftablifh the R 
man liberty. 

This was alſo Cato's ſcheme, but he purſued it ot 
7 precipitately; and Pompey, who could not bu 

now it, relied greatly on his friendſhip in eaſe off 
miſcarriage, but cares his referitment, ſhould he ſuc: 
cced. This was the reaſon why he never gave him 
any ir ant employ; and that, when he ſet but it 
urfuit of Cæſar, he left Cato at Pyrrachium with the 


gage. 

It muſt however be allowed in Potnpey's juſtifics 
tion on this laſt article, that Cato was not 4 ft peſt 
to be preſent at an engagement between fellow-cits 
zens. He certainly did not want for courage 1 
magnanimity ; nor was any one more capable of it 
ſpiring the troops with ardour. This he had thai 
appear, at a time when the exhortations of Pompej 
and the other chiefs had proved ineffectual: Fe- 
when it came to his turn to ſpeak, he expatiated wit 
ſuch vehemence and enthuſiaſm on liberty, ot1;thet 
country, on a contempt of death, and on the 
of the Gods, protectors or juſtice, that ne was in : 

. 
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ted by repeated aeclamations. 
courſe was, that they performed wonders againſt 


he enemy, and gainud the victory near Dyrrachium.” 


poſt tenderly and compaſſionately affected by the ef- 


ee had had all the ſucceſs that could be hoped 
, at a time when every one rejoiced and triumphed 
n a the victory, Cato ſhed tears; and lamenting the 
public's misfortune to loſe ſo many brave citizens, 
nurthered by each other, he wrapped his head in his 
mantle, and retired to his tent. This cireumſtance 
ulified Pompey in not taking him with him, when 
lings ſeemed. to be drawing towards a yore! en- 
gement. 

— illuſtrious perſon was allo left at Dyrra- 
hium, whoſe abſence imported not much to affairs, 
d that was Cicero: He was not well; and beſides, 
e was of a character which rendered him rather 
roubleſome than uſeful in camp. He was not only 
morous, and nothing of a ſoldier, but he appeared 
ſatifhed, chagrined, thoughtful and melancholy at 
e miſtalces of his party, which were but too obvious 


ei one of his penetration: Nor did he confine him- 
ſults If to this ſilent diſapprobation of their meaſures; 
= ut frequently in his converſation gave proof, that he 
8 


pented he had: ſo far engaged, and even ſometimes 
de fuch ſevere reflections, as could not be very 
precable either to the ficuation of affairs, or co 


eople* s humours. 
Thus, when he firſt arrived; bei — he was 


Pc very late; „Hom late?“ ſays. he, * fee no- 
$ and thing in readineſs.” 

f i. Mention has elſewhere been made of thoſe Allo- 
mau eien deſerters, to whom Pompey gave ſo kind a. 
ccrn, as — - miſe them the freedom of 
Fe cry. This gave room for a moſt ſevere 
vu adm of Caceres $ ON 9 What an extra- 


* Hominem. bellum ! Gallis,civicatem promittit alienam, nobis noſ- 
am non poteſt reddere, Macros. Sat. II. 3 
K 4 : &« ordi- 


et this ſteady man, of ſuch auſtere principles,” was 
aſion of blood of his fellow- citizens. When his ex- 
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The effect of this 2 „ 
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4 ordinary man is this |. ſays he; he promiſes t iy 


reſtore to its on proper inhabitants.“ 


ings, diſpleaſed Pompey. He complained of it, a 


' was of too generous a diſpoſition, to think of 
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ce troduce the Gauls into. a city, which he Canna 


. Dolabella, Cicero's ſon- in- law, had followell Caſa 
intereſts. Pompey, intending to pique Cicero, aſk' 
him, Where- was his ſon-in-law? He i _  replie 
Cicero, „with your Father-in-law.” 

-*Tis eaſy to judge, that theſe, ind: many ſuch ſay. 


o Z. 8 F 8 


S =” 


went. ſo, far one time as to ſay, I wiſh Cicen 
« would go over to the enemy, that he might Jeu 
to fear us.” 

Being thus diſpoſed to each a tis to be be 
lieved this ſeparation gave neither of. them any pre 
uneaſineſs; but rather, that Cicero's indifpoſition 
which obliged him to ſtay at Dyrrachium, was ven 
opportune. 

However, if he and Cato had accom * Pom 
pey, perhaps they might have enabled him to vit 
ſtand the preſſing inſtances of all the reſt, who unani 
mouſly inſiſted on fighting; this might have been 
feed by the regard the one paid to the effuſion o 
his countrymen's blood, and by the timidity and di- 
fidence of the other. For + Pompey being left alone 
found himſelf too weak to oppoſe complaints and ſ 
licitations, which were almoſt become univerſal, He 


Q. 
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ſing himſelf to the contempt of his friends; and tho 
their common ſafety depended on it, he had not the 
heart to diſcontent them: This made him renounce1 
ſcheme dictated by prudence, to purſue a plan ſug 
geſted by paſſion, and the avarice of thoſe which wer 
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Cupjio ad hoſtes Cicero I ut nos timeat. 1d, ibid. 
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tarch, in a common pilot, how much leſs in one WR 
had the command of ſo many legions, and of "fo 
many nations ? That phyſician, adds he, is com- 
mended, who indulges not the irregular appetite of 
his patient; and yet Pompey yielded to the defires of 
a ſet of people whole heads were apparently turned. 


inclinations. Ever ſince the armies had been in ſight 
of each other, he had been ſeeking an opportunity to 
draw on a general engagement. His troops were now 
no longer fatigued, and had alſo recovered from the 


thrown them into; therefore his firſt ſtep was, to draw 
out his army in order of battle at the head of his 2 
But perceiving that this had no effect on Pompey, who | 
ſtill maintained his poſt on the eminences, he each day 
advanced nearer, at the ſame time taking care not to 

come on the very foot of the hills, leſt the enemy 
ſhould have too great an advantage over him, on ac- 
count of their ſituation. By this conduct, which muſt 
be allowed to be bold, but can never be reckoned raſh, 
he animated and gave freſh courage to his ſoldiers; who 


afraid to come to an engagement. 1944170 


Cæſar's cavalry was much inferior” to Pompey's : 


he had but a thouſand horſe againſt ſeven thouſand : 
which he had ſeen practiſed by the Germans, and 


on the like emergencies. He pick'd out the ſtrongeſt 


them to fight betwen the ranks of his cavalry. By 
their aſſiſtance his thouſand horſe was a match for Pom- 
pey's ſeven thouſand ; and they actually got the bet- 
ter in a ſkirmiſh that happened between them. 

Pompey, however, ſeemed to hold his reſolution 
not to quit the hills, where it was impoſſible for him 
to be attacked. Cæſar deſpairing to draw him to a 
battle, reſolved to decamp, in Lopes that by fre- 
quently 


197 
about him; * A fault not to be pardoned, ſays Flu- A gg. | 
148. 


conſternation the different actions at Dyrrachium had 


To obviate this inequality, he made uſe of a method; 
had been for ſome time in uſe among the Romans, 


and nimbleſt of his foot-ſoldiers, and accuſtomed 


Ant: 


Nothing could have been more ſuitable ro Cæſar's C 


were now convinced the enemy declined; and were 
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nently ſhifting, his ground, he might the better be 


plied. with ꝓroviſions; and in that a 
the enemy would, not fail. following him, in the fre 


| gat marches he ſhould make, he might perhaps 
4 0 


an 8 of attacking, them, and 
them to fight Analogy on arder for => 
was given, and the tents k, when Cæſar p 
cCecived that 's: army, which had quitted 
e entrenchments, ad advanced further — the 
than uſual, ſo that he might engage them 4 2 
s diſadvantage :/ Whereupon he cried aloud to his 
ſoldiers, « Let's no longer think of marching; now 


138: 
Wr 
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« is the time for fighting, ſo long wiſhed far let. u | 


< not miſs the opportunity,” 

Pompey's real deſign. was 0 dra on a battle, and 
he had no other intent in advancing, This reſolution 
had been. taken ſome days; and he boaſted in the cou 
Al of war to put Cæſar's legions. to flight without 
a blow: preſuming, that as ſoon as the ar- 
mies —— be . his e _— was ex 
ceeding as well as numerous, by falling on the 
enemy's right wing, would be able to ro them, 
and fo ſurround them; which muſt infallibly occaſion 
the immediate rout of that wing, and conſequently of 
the reſt of Cæſar's 

Labienus commended much this ſcheme of Pom- 


Ee ed that there might be no doubt of victory, 


added a very diſadvantageous deſcription; of Cæ- 

ey. troops, pretending they were but the ſhadow of 
legions, which had conquered Gaul and 

. ;. that the old ſoldiers were dead by various 
accidents, and had been replaced by new levies made 
in a hurry in Ciſalpine Gaul: Laſtly, that if Cæſar 
had brought into Greece any remains of his veteran 
troops, they muſt have periſhed in the battle of Dyr- 
rachium. To cloſe this fine harangue, he took an 
oath, which he proffered to all that were preſent, ne- 
ver to return to eamp otherwiſe than bers Pom- 
pey accepted it, and the reft followed his example. 
This gave them great ſpirits z as if it were as eaſy to 
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tion, and under theſe advantageous circu 
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ear am etternty, as to fear to de it. If this diſpofl- 


Pompey”'s ttoops adwanced to battle” _ N | 


Sth ot: 7 * | . q 9 wha . de 
Ponipey's ctdder of "battle was good; and well C111. 


jodged. In knie center and on the two flanlæs he placed Flut. 


A his veterans; and diftrituted the leſs expert be-Pomp. & 
s and the main body. Scipio was im Appian. 


ween tlie wi | 
the center, wick the legiens he' had brought our of Dio. 
Syria, On one wing commanded Lentulus, eicher 
he who had been Conful the preceding year, or Spin- 
ther; on the other, Domitius Ahkenobarbus. Pömpe 

d himſelf on the left wing, becauſe from thence 
ke intended to make the attack Which was to gain 
0 ame reaſon he had there aſſem- 
ſe, flinggrs, and archers ; of which his 


Cæſar likewi } into three bodies, 
under three Conn: 5 Domirius Calvinus being 
in the center, Mark Anthony on the left, and on the 
right P. Sylla, the ſame who- many years before had 
been accuſed as an accomplice with Cataline, and 
whom Cicero defended. Cæſar took his poft on the 
right, oppoſite Pompey, at the head of the tenth, his 
favourite legion, which had always diſtinguiſhed it- 
ſelf by its bravery and affection to its General. As he 
obſerved the eriemy's numerous horſe to be all drawn 
to one ſpot, he gueſsd at Pompey's intention: to ob- 
viate which, he made 4 draught of fix cohorts from 
his rear line, formed thertt into a ſeparate body, and 
concealed them behind his right wing; with inſtruc - 
tons not to throw their javelins on the approach of 
Pompey's hotſe, (as was cuſtomary with men of ſpirit, 
the ſooner to be able to draw their ſwords) but to 
keep them in their hands, and puſh them directly in 
the faces and eyes of the enemy; who, as they piqued 
themſelves on their beauty and comelineſs, would be 
moſt ſenſible of thoſe ſort of wounds, and the eafier 
put into diſorder, He concluded by declaring to 
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AM. “ them, that he depended principally on them for e 


C. 
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have already more than once menti 
periority of Pompey's: cavalry. - With reſpe to the 


wa, WE 


we trot ele hi N 6 
The numbers on each ſide were 2 unequal, | 
O 5 the great ſu 


infantry, Cæſar, who ſpeaks only of the Roman troq 
rerkons his adverſary had forty-five thouſand for, 


* 
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when he himſelf had but twenty-two thouſand. The 


auxiliaries perhaps on each ſide exceeded the numbe 
of Romans: and this may have given riſe to the ei 
aggerated accounts of ſome, who reckon three hun 
dred, and others four hundred thouſand fighting me 
at the battle of Pharſalia. But to conſider only the 
national troops; what enemy, as Plutarch obſerve, 
could have withſtood ſeventy thouſand Romans, com. 
manded by Cæſar and Pompey, acting with unity and 
harmony? and how great madneſs for ſo many thou- 
ſand citizens to turn thofe formidable arms againf 
each other, which had already conquered. the bettet 
part of the world, and were capable of ſubduing the 
reſt ? PW 008 $193; 4415 Lo 
Perhaps theſe very reflections were made by ſome 
Philoſophers at that very time; but it is certain the 
two leaders thought quite otherwiſe : their thoughts 


were wholly bent on conqueſt, and they endeayoured- 


to inſpire their ſoldiers with the like ſentiments, by 


the-warmeſt and livelieſt exhortations. As you have, 


« drawn this action on yourſelves, ſaid Pompey to his 


te party, and would force me to fight, you 'conle-. 
% quently are anſwerable for the ſucceſs. And in- 


e deed, what advantages have you not over your 
„ enemy? your numbers, your vigour, a late victory, 
e all aſſure a ſpeedy and eaſy conqueſt of thoſe broken 
% remains of legions, compoſed only of men worn out 


<« with age, harraſſed by fatigue, already beaten, and 
accuſtomed to fly before you. Above all, conſider: 
« the juſtice of your cauſe. You are engaged in the 
defence of liberty, ' ſupported by the laws, the Se. 


* — 


<«. nate, the flower of the Roman Knighthood, in 3 


** 
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66, word, by every perſon of rank and worth, united 
8 « agaiak 
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« againſt a robber and oppreſſor of his country. Shew NK - 
« then on this occaſion all that ardour and deteſta- e be 
tion of tyranny that Romans oug 

« with.” © CGE. {1744 PO 


ht to be inſpired 
45 n T A 


Cæſar maintained that outward moderation; whith C fr. 


he ſo well knew how and when to put on, and . inſiſted 
on nothing ſo ſtrongly: to his ſoldiers, as his frequent 
and unſucceſsful endeavours for peace. He appeal- 
ant us inert wor tin en — . — taken with 
this onl view; oping thereby to avoid waſtin th 
ſpare the Commonwealth the loſs of one of tlie urmies. 


it is eaſy to perceive, hat impreſſion a diſcourſe ſo 
inſinuating muſt make; they all wiſhed fot fight With 
an ardour which was viſible in their very Eountenan- 
ces: ſo that nothing now remained for Cæſar but to 
give an order for ſounding the charge, which he did 
accordingliy.. e 
An old ſoldier; in his army, called Craſtinus, who 
had ſignalized himſelf on many occaſions, began the 
attack at the head of a hundred and twenty volunteers: 
and turning to Cæſar, General, ſays he, this 
« day you ſhall be fatisfied with my behaviour,' and 
« whether I live or die, 1 will deſerve your commen. 
« dations.” So ſaying he marched up to the enemy. 
Between the two armies there was an interval ſuf- 
ficient for the onſet. but Pompey had given his troops 
orders to keep their ground, that Czfar's army might 
have all that way to come. His ſcheme was, that the 
enemies ranks might be broken, and themſelves put 
out of breath, by having ſo far to run; of which diſ- 
order he hoped to make an advantage. Cæſar, in his 
Commentaries, thinks that herein Pompey committed 
a miſtake, and gives this good reaſon for it: That 
the courage of J is animated by motion, where- 
as, on the contrary, reſt and inactivity abate his na- 
tural ardour. RY IS; "26000 * 
Cæſar's ſoldiers entirely defeated Pompey's hopes 
by their good diſcipline and expetience. For per- 
ceiving the enemy did not ſtir, they halred of their 


OWn 


a IAS H. SERYSLIUS, Cpnſuls. 
A oun accord in the migit .of cheir carcer, and dai 


taken Mok breach, ꝓut * * 
time in motion, marched up in 
their —— and then betook — 80 4h the 


words. The ſame method was, hſer ved by Pomper 
troops, Mme vigorouſiy ſuſtained che attack. 

At this inſtant Pampey's horſe, accompanied * 

che archers and, ſlingers, attacked CIA 8, AH 

compelled them to give ground, 135 ö 


2 to che . * order * — the inſaat 
hereupon Cæſar eng! to ie 
he pon IF ory ch fun 


to give an immediate check to this ſeeming vito 
cavalry. Cæſar from time to time repeated ghe s 
he had given them, crying out, „Soldier &, Irie 
<« the enemy in the face.” The ſurpriſe, the glitz 

ing of the weapons in their very eyes, the horrible gif 
figuring wounds they made, all contributed to 
theſe young. gentlemen with ſuch a panic, that,inſlead 
of defending themſelves, they put their hands befor 
their faces; and being preſently ſhamefully defeated 
nat only gave ground, but fled in great,diforder 
the neighbouring mountains. The archers and ſling 
ers being thus abandoned were cut to pieces. 

The ſix cohorts, not content with this ſucceſs im. 
mediately attacked the enemies left wing in ca 
Cæſar, perceiving the victory ſo far advanced, to cou 

lete it, brought up his third line, which till chen 
not engaged. Pompey's infantry being 4hib 
doubly — n in front by freſh - troops, and in eu 
by tae victorious. cohorts, could no longer -reſiſt, but 
fled to their camp. Thus, as Cafr K had foretold, 
thoſe detached cohorts were the principal means d 
the victory; which. being no longer to be daubted, 
an inſtance of his uſual clemency, he ordered quatiet 
to be given to all the f citizens, and to kill none but 
foreigners: ſo that the greateſt laughter was among 


Miles, feri faciem. FLos. 
+ Parce civibus, FLoR. 
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JULIUS H. SERVILIUS, Conſuk. 
o fear, kept cheir ground till joined by the conquet- 
rs. This victory, whereby 
he univerſe; coſt him leſs than moſt he had ga 
ver the Gauls. It muſt be allowed, that on this oc- 
ion Pompey was not himſelf; and it may be aſteed, 
hat became of that famous warrior, hoſe youth 
had been graced by ſo many triumph? 
As ſoon as he ſaw his cavalry routed, he abſalutoly 
it his reaſon. Inſtead of thinking ho to remed 
his diſorder, by rallying ſuch as fled, ar — 
freſh troops to ſtop the progreſs of the cunquero 
iſmayed and diſpirited- by this firſt blow, be re- 
urned to camp, and in his tent waited the iſſue uf an 
vent, which 'twas his buſineſs to endeavour to ren- 
jer favourable. There he remained for ſame mo- 
ments, without ry till being told that the 
camp was attacked, What | ſays he, are ve then 
purſued to our very entrenchments?“ And imme- 
dately quitting his armour for a habit more ſuitable 
o his ill fortune, he privately wichdre cp. , 
The battle laſted till noon, the weather being ex- 
tremely hot: Notwithſtanding which, Cæſar's ſol- 
diers, encouraged by the example of their General, 
who thought his victory not compleat till he was: maſ- 
ter of the enemy's camp, boldly prepared to attack 


fence; and particularly of a great number of Thra- 
cians and other Barbarians, who made a very ſtauti re- 
ſtance. I take no notice of ſuch troops as had there 
bought refuge from the field of battle; they were in 
too great a conſternation to think of any thing morr 
than a ſafe retreat, | ji | | 
Ceſar, ſeeing the field and camp-ſtrewed with dead, 
could not but be affected by ſo melancholy a:prof- 
pet; and theſe ſentiments of humanity being 
ported by a deſire of juſtifying to himſelf and to all 
preſent, ſo terrible a carnage, -of which he alone had 
been the. cauſe, he ſpoke theſe words, on the *refli- 
mony 


pompey's aunlliarics. The Romans, having nothing Ar Ra- 
Crſar became maſter of 


t, They quickly carried their point, ſpite of the Suet. Cz. 
oppoſition of the cohorts which were left for its de- 


a4 Jus U. SERVILIUS, Confuk, 
AR. e. mony of Afinius Pollio, who that day * fought ſe 
_ him: They would have it fo. Nocwith ing 
his great exploits, Czfar had been condemned, hat 
he not implored the aſſiſtance of his ſoldiers,?: 
On entering Pompey's camp, Cæſar /perceivali's 
repeated proofs of the blind e and mad 
neſs of his adverſaries. On all ſides were to be fe 
tents adorned with ivy and branches of myrtle, cuuche 
covered with purple, and ſide-· boards loaded wit git 
and other plate; every thing gave proofs of the high 
eſt luxury, and ſeemed rather the preparitives for 
banquet and rejoĩcings on a victory than for a'battle, 
Cæſar's troops might here well have expected fone 
reſpite; and doubtleſs the plunder of ſo rich a tany 
had powerful charms : but ſtill ſomething remain 
to be done to render the victory compleat.- Some « 
conſiderable bodies of the conquered army havin 
retired to the adjacent mountains, Cæſar 
on his ſoldiers to join with him in their purſuit,” in or , 
der to compel them to ſurrender. He begin by s ; 
cloſing them by a line drawn at the foot of the mou 
tain ; but they quickly abandoned a poſt, which, fa 
want of water, was not tenable, and : endeavouted 
to reach the city of Lariſſa : Whereupon Card: 
viding his army, left one part in Pompey's camp, fat 
back another part to his own camp, and having wit 
four legions taken a nearer road than that by which 
the enemy paſſed, he found means to intercept the 
and after fix miles march drew up in order of battle 
between them and the city where they thought t0 
ſhelter themſelves. However, theſe unhappy fugitivs 
once more found protection from a mountain, at tit 
foot of which ran a rivulet. Notwithſtanding Cæſuf 
troops muſt neceſſarily be greatly fatigued by fight 
ing the whole day, Cæſar before night had flung up 
ſome works ſufficient to prevent the enemy, MW po: 
{till maintained their poſt on the mountain, fm. . 


Hoc voluerunt, Tantis rebus geſtis C. Cæſar condemnatus eſſen 
niſi ab exercitu auxilium petiiſſem. Suk r. Cæſ. n. zo. | 
| | . ' a 5 louſa 

having y 
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aving any communication with the river z as by this 2 | 
p they were cur off from all hopes of relief or of 4. 
ſcaping, they ſent — to the conqueror, offer--—- 

pg to ſurrender at diſcretion. Affairs continued in 

his ſituation. all that night, of which ſome few Sena- 

ors, who had accompanied them, took the advantage 

o make their eſcape: | 7 +45 / hs | = — fy 
At break of day they all, by Czfar's order, came 
own into the plein, and delivered up their arms; 
umbly imploring his goodneſs and ſuing: for mercy. 
z{ar ſpoke to them with great mildneſs, and to al- 
vate their apprehenſions, cited various inſtances of 
is clemency, which he had on ſo many occaſions 

ade evident. In fact, he gave them their lives, 

d forbid his ſoldiers to offer them any violence, or 

take any thing from them. He then ſent for the 

pions which had paſſed the night in camp, to relieve 

boſe which hag accompanied him in the purſuit; and 

ing determined to follow Pompey, began his march, 

d arrived the ſame day at Lariſſa. 

Cæſar's loſs in this great action was no more, by his Cet. 

m account, than two hundred men, (others ſay Avvian- 
xelve hundred) and thirty captains : among theſe Flut. 
er, he regretted, and particularly honoured Cra- 

nus, whoſe gallantry and intrepidity, marching up 

d battle, has been taken notice of. This brave of- 

cer, fighting regardleſs of danger, received a wound 

the mouth from a ſword, the point of which came 

Lat the hind-part of his head. Cæſar cauſed his 

dy to be ſearched for, and having dreſſed and 

orned it with all military decorations; he ordered a 
parate tomb to be made for him, thinking it not 

ting that one, who had ſo well diftinguiſhed himſelf 

bis courage and ſervices, ſnould be blended with 

e common dead. a At! 
Pompey's army was compleatly defeated, the whole 

ing deſtroyed or diſperſed. The number of the 

an, amongſt which were forty Knights and ten Se- 

aOrs, is reckoned by Cæſar to amount to fifreen 
louſand, as well Romans as auxiliaries zone hundred 

Vol. IX. L and 
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A. R 20. and eighty colours were taken, and nine gag 
— Twenty * thouſand en ene 
after the battle, the greateſt part of which Im oi 

the ſoldiers and ſubalterns, entered into Czſar's 

vice. As to the Senators and Roman Kni 

fell into his hands, there is no doubt but they haf 

berty to retire whither they had a mind, or ark 

had the choice of their place of exile. | Dio ind 

fays, that Cæſar cauſed thoſe to. be executed, 
having been once pardoned, had a ſecond time tub 

up arms. But the authority of this incorrect wn 

ought not to have the preference to all other accoun 

which agree in commending Cæſar's clemency, 

bear teſtimony of his being too noble and genetom 

ſully his victory, by the death of any one Roma me 

; led in cool blood; and indeed I find but one pet | 
Henn. of rank named, who was killed under arms. I 
Plin. VII, was Domitius Ahenobarbus, who being overtaken} 
25. Dio. ſome horſemen, in his flight towards the mou cc 
was killed, according to Cicero, by Anthony sone 

| Nay Cæſar's generoſity went ſo far as to burn, Met f 

out reading, the letters which Pompey had recem 

from ſeveral, who, not being able or willing to fal 

him, were nevertheleſs glad to teſtify their inclimu e n 

and zeal for his party. © Although, ſays Sen ere 

he was perfectly moderate in his anger, yet he n 

choſe to deprive himſelf of the power of reſent 

He thought the moſt obliging and agreeable meta 

of pardoning, was to be ignorant of the nature of D 
offence.” | | [05 | 
Plut.Brut. - Among ſo many acts of clemency, there was one 
leaſt to which he willingly conſented, - and he certain” ra 

made no difficulty in pardoning Brutus. He che 
particular affection for that young Roman, from ſtro 
probability, as I have ſaid elſewhere, of his being a 

ſon; and he always preſerved a great eſteem for yl! | 
mother Servilia, even after all intrigue had ceas d& 


* Quamvis moderatè ſoleret iraſci, malnit tamen non poſſe. 
tiſſimum putavit genus veniæ, neſcire quid quiſque pec 
de Ira, IL 23. 1 a 
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teen them. He carried this affection for Brutus { AR. . 
ir, as to recommend to his ſoldiers When they were =_ « 
ping to action, not to kill him on any account; to 
take him priſoner in caſe he was willing to ſurrender, 
ut if he refuſed, to give him his liberty. Brutus, 
ho had fled from Pompey's camp to Lariſſa, wrote 
p Cæſar from thence; who was extremely pleaſed at 
ring from him, and ordered him to wait his b. 


— 
with . 


The Princes and foreign nations, who had taken 
party oppoſite to Cæſar's, no leſs experienced his 
ildneſs ; all thoſe who implored' his mercy - of 
fr a ſum of money. or ſome ſuch fine. It even 
ſt the Atheniafis leſs, whom, when their deputies 
to ſollicit their pardon, he was content to re- 

ach in the following manner: „How long,” faid” 
, * having merited death by your degeneracy, 
vill you owe your ſafety to the glory of your an- 
ceſtors ?** A 1 EET 
So great an event as the battle of Pharſalia could Cie. de 
t fail being decorated by ſonie account of prodigies, — * 
ns and other marvellous circumſtances, the effect Il. 114. 
f the ſuperſtition of thoſe early times. I ſhall make 
mention of many triffing obſervations, but think” 
ere are two remarkable facts, the one related by Ci- 
w, the other on the teſtimony of T. Livy, which 
oht not to be omitted, 2 | 
Cicero relates, that whilſt he was at Dyrrachium, 
wwer in the fleet which the Rhodians ſent to Ppom- 
5's aſſiſtance foretold, that in leſs than thirty days 
ere would be a deluge of blood in Greece; that 
rachium would be precipitately abandoned; that 
the proviſions in the city would be plundered and 
ſtroyed ; that in their flight they would have the 
Imal proſpect of cities in | "oi and that the fleet 
elf would return to Rhodes. Ciceto was informed 
this prediction before the event; as were alſo 
aro and Cato, by Coponius the Rhodian Admiral, 
man of ſenſe and education. A few days after La- 
enus came from Pharfalia' to Dyrrachium with an 

L 2 account 


148 JUEIUS II. SERVILIUS, Conſuls, 
A. R. 794: account of Pompey's defeat, and all the circumftancy 
* attending this misfortune, which, exactly confirmed 
the Rhodian rower's predictions. 
Tis not to be denied but that at firſt view ther 
is ſomething aſtoniſhing in the account of this pre. 
diction; but on a nearer examination, Cicero himiſch 
accounts for it very naturally: We all know, fax 
he, that the two armies were in ſight of each other 
the plains of Theſſaly, and were greatly apprehenſin 
for the ſucceſs. This apprehenſion, without doubt 
made a ſtrong impreſſion on the rower's ſpirits, and 
diſturbed his reaſon. Is it then to be wondered, tha 
- what he feared might happen when he was in his ſenſe, 
he ſhould preſuppoſe in a fit of lunacy ?”. ? 
Plut. Czf, The other fact, related by Plutarch and ſome other” 
A. Sell. writers on the teſtimony of T. Livy, is ſtill more a 
| — 2s traordinary. In Padua, a certain C. Cornelius, h 
had the reputation of great ſkill in the pretended" 
ſcience of augury, being actually buſied in confultuy 
1 birds, knew the preciſe time of the battle, and tl 
. the byſlanders, that that inſtant he was ſpeaking, . 
two armies were engaged; then proceeding in his o 
ſervations, he on a ſudden roſe up briſkly and cn 
with a loud voice, Czſar, thou art , conquerors 
Every one preſent was under the greateſt aſtonil 
ment: whereupon Cornelius, taking the - chapl 
which he wore from off his head, ſwore never to pil 
it on again till the exact and literal accompliſhmente 
his * — had juſtified the rules of his art. Li 
was Cornelius's countryman, and was well acquainte 
with him, and, as we are told by Plutarch, poſitive 
affirmed the fact. a 
Permit me here to obſerve, in the firſt place, tit 
we have not this account from the firſt hand; 
that Plutarch, though otherwiſe an author of gra 
credit, not being here the original, may, through Wh; 
attention, have either altered or omitted , ſame . 
cumſtances which might entirely vary the caſe. 
the ſecond place, Livy, whom Plutarch has follow 
in this relation, was but in his eleventh year when, i 


U 
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thing happened, which takes much from the credit 

of his teſtimony, In fine, I think it no ways repug- 

nant to the ſyſtem of the Chriſtian religion co ſuppoſe, 
that the devils,” whom God has ſometimes permitted 
wo effect wonders, to delude ſuch 'as took à pleafute 
n being, impoſed on, ſhould have brought from one 
ountry to another, however diſtant, the knowledge 
facts the inſtant they happened. This ſeems to be 
he beſt and only way of accounting for many like 
ents, which it would be difficult ablolutely to deny. 
he ſcartered remains of Pompey's party, after their 
defeat at Pharſalia, ſpread themſelves almoſt over the 
ole earth; but he himſelf, as their chief, deſeryes 


dur firſt attention. 


th few attendants, went off at firſt full ſpeed ; but 
perceiving he was not purſued, he“ ſlackened his 
pace, and abandoned himſelf to the moſt melancholy 
reflections. And in truth what muſt be the thoughts 
f a man, who after thirty- four years conftant ſucceſs, 
n his old age was for the firſt time made ſenſible of 
he diſzrace of being defeated and put to flight ? How 
my conflicts, what wars had he not engaged in, to 
tain that point of glory and power, which he that 
aſtant fell from? What an alteration in his circum- 
ances! One nfoment, he appeared eſcorted by an in- 
nite number of men and horſes, and attended by a 
numerous fleet; and the next he retreats, in ſo mean 
condition, and with ſo few followers, as even to 
(cape the ſearch of his enemies. 

Full of theſe afflicting ideas, Pompey arrived at 
Larifa ; thence paſſing through the vale of Tempe, 
ird purſuing the courſe of the river Peneus, he found 
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There ſeems here to be ſomething wanting in the text ; but the ſenſe is clear, 
+ 3 a fiſh- 


Pompey, who had made his eſcape from the camp plut. Pom. 
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150 
A R. zer a fiſherman's hut, in which he paſſed the night. 4 
E 2 day-break he went on board à little bark, Lich le 
*> of. his attendants as. were freemen, hut ſent back the 
J that had higherto accompanied him. Th e 
led_him to get to ſea; and Keeping under the thor, 
gs there was no yenturing out to ſea in ſo ſmall aye; 
24. he deſcry'd a ſhip of ſome burthen, whickſeemet 
preparing to ſail. The matter hi who vg 
2 Roman, and as called Peticius, Plutarch tells g 
had dreamt, that he ſaw. Pampey, come to him in 4 
mean and fad plight. _ As he was relating this drean 
to ſame company, a ſailor came to let him xh tha 
he . deſcry'd a bark, from whence | ſignals were mak 
to bring to. Peticius had no ſooner Fooked that vj 
„ dhan he know Pompey by the deſcription he had ut 
© of him in his dream, He ſmote his head through d: 
ſpair, and having ſent his, long-boat for himiy to 
him on board, together with the two Lentulyg% al 
Favonius. He immediately weighed. -ancharg hit 
ſoon after made for ſhore, to take in Dejotarus Kin 
of Galatia, who hailed him, and made ſignals tot 
received. WEED 175 1 
The maſter prepared as good an entertainment | 
theſe illuſtrious fugitives, as his circumſtances woul 
admit of. When twas time to ſerve up, it beg; 
cuſtomary with the Romans to bathe, before they. i 
down to table, Favonius obſerved, that Pompey, f 
want of ſlaves, was waſhing himſelf; whereupon | 
made what haſte he could to him, and no ways a 
prehenſive of diſgracing the dignity of the Pretorlhy 
which he had officiated” he then, and ever after du 
ing the voyage, rendered him the ſame offices, a 
waited upon him, as his ſlave; and that with | 
frank and noble an air, that ſome one who ſaw hin 
made him the application of a Greek verſe, the lg 
nification of which is: + Doubtleſs it may well b. 


laid that every thing becomes perſons. of high bin. 
+ vi, net ymaium dt d rar ais. ER s * 
ö A | Pompe 
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Fompey, being come before, Amphipolis, would e 


10 nor enter the city, but iſſued a proclamation enjoining Aut. C. 
F ca y0uch of che prorince to Join him in armes Emboli. 


perhaps with intent to. gonceal his real deſign of ro- © 
ing much further, or may be, to try if he could 


not maintain his ground in Macedonia. Here he lay 


oY one night at anchor, ſending to what friends he had ia 
; town, and raiſing all che money he poſſibly could. 
li Wu being informed of Celar's approach, he departed 
ee an expedition and went to * Mitylene, where he 
e left his wife Cornelia, far from the clamour of 


war and arms, Soleil 1 


7 tha Cornelia; expected the news of a compleat victory, 
a d had been induced 10 think, ſo from the flattering 
70 accounts ſhe hed geceived, that the battles of Dyrra- 
uc chium had decided the affair. She imagined that 
| oper had nothing more to do, than to purſue Cæ- 
py ar who, was no longer able to face him. Such were 
e bi her expectations, when a meſſenger. arrived, who not 


having ſpirits to pay her the uſual compliment, and 
whoſe tears, more than his words, proclaimed the 
greatneſs of their misfortunes, adyiſed her to diſpatch, 
if ſhe, was willing to ſee Pompey with but one ſhip, 
and, even that not his own... At theſe words, Cornelia, 
whoſe grief became more violent, as being unexpected, 


ve fainted away, and lay a conſiderable time without any 
2 ess of lite. At length recovering herſelf, and ro- 
4 L lecting *twas not then the proper time to indulge; her 


rows, ſhe ran quite thropgh the city to the ſea-fide. 
Pompey received her in his arms, without ſpeaking à 


or, and thus ſupporting her, prevented her falling 
* Into a:fecond fit. HR... 5s n 

n Lornclia, in her defpgir, imputed to herſelf her 
"bin huſband's Fee * The condition I find 7 
en aid ſne, .I cant} never perſuade myieif c 
ell d * Capital city of the iſland of Lesbos, now called Metelia. 
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% perſecuting me. You are reduced to fly with 1 7 


% band, young 
 « and I had done well, after that loſs, to have qui Wl tc 
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op + 704. 40 be the effect of your fortune, which has ever been 


« favourable, but rather of mine, which never cr cor 


< ſingle veſſel; you, who before you wedded Cor 
6+ nelia, appeared on theſe ſeas commanding five hu Wl ni: 
« dred fail. Why came you in fearch of an unforts. int 


4 nate wretch, why did you not rather leave the vil «ri 


“ my ill-fortune, which I now muſt put you unde on 


the neceſſicy. of ſharing wich 'me? Ah! I oa H 


« have been nal, had I died before my firſt hu tn 
-rafſus, periſhed in the Parthian wa, hc 


4 as was then my deſign, this miſerable life? d 


t 
ﬆ« *rwas neceſſary I ſhould ſurvive that misfortune : 
* and I was fatally reſerved to introduce into pom nc 
*« pey's family the ill luck that conſtantly af. 
* me.“ l LY to 
Pompey endeavoured to comfort her, 4 8 ce 
the uncertainty of human affairs. conſta ju 
* ſucceſs, which has hitherto attended me, has & cc 
te ceived you, You relied on the continuance of je 
« ſugceſs ; not reflecting that + nothing is fixed oi cc 

$ certain to us weak mortals. *Tis from this yen 
« uncertainty that I am induced once more to try n. 
1 fortune. Since I am fallen from ſo great a Height © 
« to the low condition you ſee me in; ' why tay 1 "i 
& not from my preſent lowneſs, remount to that u c: 
% deur which I enjoyed ſo many years??? ſe 
The Mityleneans, who had great obligations vl !o 
Pompey, came and paid him the compliment of iM 
viting him into their city; he declined their in tt 
tion, and even adviſed them to ſubmit to the c 
queror; adding, with a moderation becoming M n 
t ſoul, that they need be under no * . a] 
For Cezfar was remarkable for his goodneſs and wi © 
manity. ; 5 
| x 

+6 ies dripeimec, x, Tis od f- Ov 
pig i vir ate lc ff i e 
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, Cratippus the philoſopher came alſs to pay him his 
liments. Pompey, as it is but too frequent with 
ons under misfortunes, ' complained” to him of 
rovidence. The Philoſopher, being a man of ge- 
nius who knew the world, declined entering minutely 
into the matter, to avoid ſaying ſome diſagreeable 
truths at a time when, in common humanity. he ought 
only to think of adminiſtring relief to his misfortunes. 
He therefore artfully changed the converſation, and 
talked to Pompey of what might give him better 
hopes, Had it been neceffary, — — to en- 
ter into an examination of the point in queſtion, Cra- 
rppus might ealily have ſaid in anſwer to Pompey's 


183 
1 
2 


complaints, that the ill government of Rome had 
need of abſolute monarchy, as a neceſſary remedy: 


« And which way will you prove, might he have ſaid 
to him, that you would have made a better uſe of ſue- 
ceſs, than Cæſar perhaps may do? This is a very 


judicious reflection of Plutarch, and that with which he 


concludes is fill more ſo. Let's forbear this ſub- 

jet; whatever concerns the Divinity is beyond our 

comprehenſion, and ought to admit of no diſpute.“ 
Pompey, having taken Cornelia with him, conti- 


nued his flight, ſteering towards the South-eaſt, and 


ſtopping no longer than was neceſſary to take in pro- 
viſions at the ports that occurred in his paſſage. He 
came before Rhodes; but the Rhodians, Who Had 
ſent him a noble fleet during his proſperity, would no 


longer acknowledge him, now he was become unfor- 


tunate. He therefore proceeded on his voyage, and 
the firſt city he entered was Attälia in Pamphilia. He 
was there joined by ſome ſhips of war, and he found 
means to collect about two thouſand foldiers ; he had 
alſo the ſatisfaction to find, that his youngeſt ſon 
Sextus and about fixty Senators, who had at firſt been 
ſeparated in their flight, were united there, and had 
formed an affociation to ſupport their Chief. 
Here he alſo got ſome intelligence of his fleet, which 
be had left in the Tonian ſea. He was informed, that 
etre An lin Gong iii v ver Sai. 
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giving Egypt 
diſtant, and whoſe young King would certainly reſpeſt 
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*twas ſtill inited under . Ta ming Jn 
with -a.confiderable force, was, qpaking.. for, Afr 
This occaſioned Pompey 7 e. _ F Fan 
tions, which were but too well He lam 

his having bro pomprlled e 890 e K 
Fortunes to hig 1 of Sub 
naval forces, wherein, he had inconteſtably t 

tage of his enemies; and, he: . ne 1 
jexculable, not to have taken the; precaution. 1 — 
ing near his flees, , where, even after a defeat on land 
he might at gnce have found an expedient to his U 
ſucceſs, and a forge: ſufficient to check the conquer: 
progreſs,. Certainly, in the opinion of Plutarch 


Pompey could not have committed a greatęt miſtabe 


than in ſeparating from his. fleet : nor could Cæſu 


have giyen a ſtranger inſtance of. his addreſs,; u 
educing h is ps, nn lg to that geceſſity. 5 
had " affenihl 


I , have; already ſaid that Pom 
ſpme ſoldiers, he had likewiſe ys ome a, But 
theſe aſſiſtances ſerved only to facilitate his flight, no 
being ſufficient to make any defence againſt, Cala, 
from whoſe, known and incredible adtixity 
Pompey was in continual apprchenſions of A ſurpri 
As he had need. of an aſy lum, where he might have 
time to recover himſelf, and leiſure to ma e fred 


preparations z, he did not think any of the provines 


of the empire proper for his, purpoſe, , or by 4 
means tenable: he had every day freſh experience hon 
ill a reception his misfortunes; procured, him there; 
and he had juſt, received advice, that the people « 
Antioch had decreed, on mature deliberation, not to 


receive him, or any in his intereſt, His only remain. 
ing hope was from the Kings in alliance with, and 


bordering on the empire. Pompey was himſelf i. 


clined to retire to the Parthians. Others propoſed 


King Juba. But Theophanes, whoſe advice Pompt) 
had « ever paid great attention to, made no doubt i 
the preference, which was not ver 


Pompey, as the tutor appointed him by the vente 
an 
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and as his father's. benefactor. Beſides, his age che | 
being then but thirteen Nee old, an age —— Ho 
and innocence, too early, to be acquainted.with — i. 
appeared ro Theaphanes, a further reaſon for conhding 

in him. On the other hand, he ane the Pa 

ans, alledging their perfidy, of  whic Craſſus ha 

had fatal experience, and their brutal 4ngantinence, 

to which it would be op ga: means, 29 700 to expoſe a 

perſon of; Cornelia's yough-and, virtue; W. 
ton would ſuffer by only. living among p e 
z character. This laſt conſideration —. * oh 
termined Pompey; , whereupon the = tal eſolution 

ns taken of going to. Egypt. Accordingiy he, lefs 
Cilicia, attended by a number of gallies add 5 — 
and touched at the ifle of Cyprus, probably to take 
in ſome additional reiafarcement z, where; being i 
formed that Ptolemy was at Peluſium, he ſteered 
ther his courſe, . On his arrival he caſt. anchor, an an 
ſent to acquaint the young King of it, a 5 man 
a ſife reception. + 

Ptolemy, who was yet a. minor, had not the 805 
vernment in his own hands: but he and his kingdom 
vere under the direction of miniſters. Pothinus an 
cunuch, who was then prime miniſter, immediat 
ſembled the council, whole principal members, 
who were moſt in credit, were Theodotus of the i 
of Chio, maſter of rhetoric to the young Prince, a 
Achillas, commander in chief of his forces. Such were 
the judges to whoſe deciſion Pompey ſubmitted his 
fate: that ſame dompe who thought it mean and 
baſe to owe his ſafety. to Car. 

The opinions were divided i in the, council, Greti⸗ 
tude and pity inclined ſome to receive him; vhilſt 
others, more obdurate, or more  timorous, were tor 
denying his requeſt, and for forbidding his comin 
Into Epypt. Theodotus the rhetorician, as if he had 
a mind to improve the preſent: occaſion to diſplay his 
eloquence, maintained, that both propoſals were 
equally dangerous. That to admit him, was making 
Pompey their maſter, and drawing on them Czfar's 


reſent= 
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AR: 764. reſentment * and by not receiving him, they offends 


= 


the one, our obliging the other. That therefore 
the only exped pedient left was to ge him leave to land, 
and then kill him: which would be doing Czar fer 
ys and ridding them of any future ppb 

Pompey's account.“ Nay this rhetorician, whill 
he was thus condemning to death the principal man 
m the world, thought it even allowable” to Joke on 
the occafion.” For he concladed his diſcourſe with x 


- trite "proverb among the Greeks Dead dogs dont 


bite.“ 
An advice > horrid in all its circumſtances" was, 
however, applauded ; nay more, Achillas'vndertook 


the execution” of it. He took with him Septimius 


by birth''a' Roman, and who had formerly been + 
Centurion in Pompey's troops, another Roman Cen- 
turion named Salvius, and three or four guards, and 
getting g into a bark, made fail for Pompey's ſhip, 
All the perſons of rank who had accompanied 
Pompey in his flight, were on this occaſion come on 
1 his ſhip to be witneſſes of what paſſed. But 
when they ſaw, in lieu of the ma 1 "ke 
Theophanes had flattered them with, 
boat, avi on board five or ſix — 45 no very 
promiſing „they began to have ſome ſuſpici 
2 and adviſed Pompey to return back. Before 
any thing could be determined, Achillas was come 


up to them; and at the ſame time the King's g's ip 
d 


were ſeen making preparations for failing, an 
whole ſtrand appeared lined with ſoldiers, fo that it 
was too late to retreat; and for them at that junctun 
to have ſhewn any diffidence, would have only helped 
the Egyptians to a pretence, in caſe they ha any bad 
intentions. Pompey therefore was determined to run 
all hazards. 

"On their coming on board, Septimius ſaluted him 
in Latin as his General. At the ſame time Achillas 
ſpeaking to him in Greek, invited him into the boat, 


becauſe, ſaid he, the ſhallows prevented any galley's 


coming up to the ſhore. After Pompey had = 
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huſband's. death, he ordered two centurions, one f 
his freedmen named Philip, and a ſlave, to enter the 
boat before him ; and as Achillas 


to aſſiſt him — — of — — 
his wife and ſon, and repeated 


he turned to 


which he applied but too — to the preſent oc- 


court, immediately commences his ſlave, how — 
ſoever he might be when he entered.“ Theſe 
che laſt words he ſpoke to them. 5: r 
The paſſage was pretty long from the ſhip to — 
and as during all that time, — ſpake to him a 
ſingle word, or ſhewed him the leaſt — of friend - 
ſhip or reſpect, Pompey had a mind to break the 
lence z and looking Septimius in the face, Me- 
« thinks,” ſaid he, I remember you to have for- 
« merly ſerved under me.” 
nod with his head, without uttering a word, or in- 
ſtancing the leaſt civility. Whereupon Pompey took 
out a paper, on which he had minuted a ſhort Greek 
ſpeech he intended to 2 to mm and began 
reading it. 
In this manner they c: came near land: and Cornelia, 
whoſe concern had never ſuffered her to loſe ſight of 
her huſband, began to conceive hopes, when the per- 
ceived the people on the ſtrand in a good deal of mo- 
tion, as if they crouded to receive him. That in- 
tant, as Pompey» roſe, ſupporting. himſelf on his 
freedman's arm, Septimius ſtabbed him in the back, 
and was immediately ſeconded by Salvius and Achil- 
las, Pompey perceiving himſelf thus beſet, cove 
his face with his robe, and without ſaying, or doing 
any thing unworthy of himſelf, he with a ſigh reſigned 
himſclf to fate. At this ſpectacle. Cornelia and her 


12 


. 


3 to be heard to the very ſnore. But the Weds they 


- — ” 
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them 


BFI © 


0 bis hand 


of Sophocles, 
caſion : ſignifying, that * hoe ver goes to-2 King: 5 


Septimius gave only a 


attendants uttered the moſt piercing lamentations, 6 
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his leave of Cornelia, who wept before-hand for her Ang. 


x 
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A themſeltes ere in allowed them little leiſure for 
©. their ſorrows, and iwas neceſſary for them to feel 
their 2 in heir flight. They therefore imme. 
anchor, and the wind proving favour. 
able, they . the — of yy Egyptian 8⁴ 


"I - Pompey, 12 — was killed, 0 tea 
2s Dia. of ighth year. His death — day 
| ceding his birth-day, to wit, on the twenty-eig 
Sepremberi; Which day he had ſome years: Gefon 
paſſed in a very different ſituation, in honourable tr. 
umph on the reduction of the Pytates, and the defeat 
of King Mirhridates. 
I ſhall not expatiate on the many reflecaioht} " 
naturally ariſe from the circumſtance of a ſham 
death terminating a life ſpent with honour and in great 
ſplendor. ''I ſhall only obſerve, that of the three fi- 
mous aſſociates, who, to ſatisfy their boundleſs'am- 
bition, formed the triumviral league, Pompey is the 
ſecond, whoſe death has paid the forfeit of his athbj- 
tion; nor will _ long defer paying the third ut 
bute. 
I have endeavoured to draw Pompey's chende 
from his actions, and the better to make it known, 
have made uſe of ſuch obſervations as have occured w 
me in the ancient writers, particularly in Cicero and 
Plutarch. I would therefore be a needleſs repetition, 
if here I ſhould undertake to relate the portrait; pet- 
mit me only to recollect one ſingle circumſtance, 
which is, the integrity of his manners, and the mode. 
ration and decorum which always regulated his con- 
Þ ag: A virtue rarely ro be met with in ſo corrupt 
and under ſuch an affluence of fortune; but 
whichi ſuch as know how to prize merit, can never 
ic ad enough eſteem. And this is the character Cicero'be- 
Att. xi. 6. ts on him, in the account he ſends Atticus of his 
death. I am“ not ſurprized, ſays he, at the tragi- 


* De Pompeii exitu mihi dubium nunquam quit. Tunta enn deſ- 
12 rerum ejus omnium regum & populorum afiinos:octuparat, 


cal 
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e cal end of Poinpey. Every King and all people ima: A. R. 18. 
ſeek WY gined his affairs fo deſperate, that ſhould. have ex- — | 
nell. pected rhe like event, wherever hie had chanced to 
vour. have: fled. However, I can't-forbeat lamenting his 
6d: WY fall; having always knowrr him fot a man highly re- 


4 
: - : 


ſpectable for che integtity, purity, and dignity of "hid 


d his morals. “ D 17 ain INDO Nan 77112001 
pre. This moderation appeared in the tramſaction of all 
ho public affairs, and prevented, even where his ambi: 
fore tion ſoared the higheſt, his carrying things to extre- 


nities, confining him in the end within the-wholeſome 


wat not only the 


een maxims of Ariſtocracy. Pompey 
| obſerver, but the protector and ſupport of the laws 
| and when he took up arms againſt! Caſar, he had this 
efy] particular honour, that his cauſe was eſteemed the 
en cauſe of the Senate and of the Commonwealth. He 
f. eren left behind him an im of eſteem and ve. 
2m. WJ ncration for his memory, which procured him parti- 
the zans after his death, and alie and converted into 


enemies of his rival, ſeveral who had been the moſt 
ſtrongly attached to his intereſ. | 

With reſpect to his'mihitary talents and his conduct 
in command, notwithſtanding I find many perſons pre- 
judiced againſt him on that head, I dare not deny his 


Wn, 
te- crit as a General, who, from the twenty- fourth year 

and of his life to the forty- fifth, conquered every enemy 

jon, that appeared before him, and who has filled Afriea 

der. Spain, Aſia, and the whole Mediterranean with the ? 
ice, rophies of his victories. His misfortune was to have 

xe: bad to contend with Cæſar, in whoſe preſence all mili- 

on um merit, however ſplendid in itſelf, is eclipſed and: 


loſes its luſtre, © 44 W 
Pompey's murderers having cut off his head, e 
It to be embalmed, the better to preſerve its features, 
deſigning it as a preſent to Cæſar, for which they e 
pected to receive a conſiderable recompence. 1. 
body was thrown naked on the ſtrand, and expoſed 


ut, quocunque veniſſet, hoe putarem ſuturum. Non poſſum ejus ca- 
ſum non dolere i hominem enim integrum, & caſtum, & gravem tog- 
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An het to. che view ef all whoſe curioſity led chem that wiy 


ror Adrian, in his voyage to Egypt, had the euro- 
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However, his faithful freed- man Philip. forſobk x 
not; but, when the crowd was a little difperſed#he 
waſhed it with ſea-water,  and' wrapp'd it up in one of 
his owt tunics. The ing to be conſidered v 
how to burn it, according to the Roman cuſtom. When 
Philip, looking round him, perceived the wreck of ; 
fiſhing-boat, half rotten; of which he compoſed ; 
mean miſerable: pile; but ſufficient, ſays Plurarch, 
for a naked, lapped; carcaſe. 1: {16a 
Whilſt he was thus employed, he was accoſted by 
a Roman, ſettled in Egypt, a man advanced in year, 
who had learned his military ſervice under Pom 
„ Who are you,“ ſays he to Philip, * who 
« are diſpoſed to perform the laſt offices to Pompey 
« the Great?” Philip having told him the rank he 
bore in life; * You ſhall not enjoy this honour alone,” 
replied the old ſoldier; permit me to ſhare with 
4 you, as a piece of good fortune, the opportunity d 
<« performing this act of humanity. Nor need I nov 
<« abſolutely repine at my foreign eſtabliſhment, which, 
e though in many reſpects very irkſome, has at leaſt 
«© procured; me the advantage of aſſiſting at the obſe 
<« quies of the firſt of Romans.” In this manner wa 
Pompey buried. | 60 


His aſbes, being collected by theſe two men, were 
buried under a little riſing earth, ſcraped together 
with their hands, and ſomebody placed there' the fol 
lowing inſcription: * He, who deſerved to have 


temples erected to his memory, has with difficulty 
found a tomb.” Nevertheleſs ſtatues were afterwards 
— round this mean ſepulchre, to the honour a 

pey; but in proceſs of time, the ſand, which the 
ſea left on the ſhore, buried the tomb; and the ſtatues 
being injured by time and the inclemency of the alt 
were lodged in an adjacent temple ; until the Empe- 


.* T6 vac Beider vn onduic irere TC uCue 


Thu word is not very clear, I have given the thought, without pretending 
to ſbew the literal meaning of the expreſſion. ; | | 


ſity 


* 
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Wy to ſeck out the place, where, the aſhes of this A, R. cg. 
W Treat man were depoſited ; which as ſoon as he had "_ 
ound, he cauſed it to be cleanſed, and having repaired 

. and made the way to it practicable, he replaced 
Nas De . Fonts Me « . 
den Theſe laſt circumſtances concerning Pompey's tomb, 
os have on the teſtimony of Appian. According to { | 

q | 


Plutarch, care was taken to convey the aſhes of her 
loved ſpouſe to Cornelia, who lodged them in her 
ountry-houſe of Alba. If fo, Pompey's tomb in 
oypt was no more than a cenotappß. 
Egypt was no leſs fatal to L. Lentulus, Conſul of 
e preceding year. He had followed Pompey at 
dme diſtance, and arriving the day after his death, he 
erceived a little pile, which yet ſmoked; Who is 

the wretch,” ſays he, to whom are paid theſe 

laſt offices? Perhaps, alas! added he, tis you, 
great Pompey !“ Immediately on his landing, he 
as ſeized by the King's guards, impriſoned, and 
here put to death, -' + 2 


B - 


a r 


ich, We have followed Pompey from his defeat at Phar- 

lealt ns to his unhappy end. Tis now neceſſary to give 

ble me account of his fleet, and what different intereſts 

i ere purſued by the moſt illuſtrious of thoſe, who had 
saeched under his banners. . | 

were | have already mentioned that his magazines were Plut. Cat. 
n. Dyrrachium, and that Cato had the command of dien. . 


be troops appointed to guard them. Cicero, the Pio. 
arned Varro, and ſome other Senators, had likewiſe, Lucan. IX. 
Ir various reaſons, repaired to the ſame place. It 
uſt be ſuppoſed, that the account of the battle of 
uarſalia ſpread à general conſternation among the 
lomans, in that city. They all agreed upon flight; 

ut they had not all the ſame views. Cato, ever hu- 
ane, ever faithful to his engagements, was reſolved, 

n 4 ſuppoſition of Pompey's death, to reconduct 

oſe that were with him into Italy, and then to go 

o a voluntary exile, as far as poſſible from tyrants 

d tyranny : But if Pompey was ſtill alive, he 
fry ooght himſelf under an obligation of preſerving him 

Vol. IX. M | the 


A,R. Er the traops he had received from bim. and whieli 
. "48 | 
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commanded in his name.  Cicero's only /thoughy 

rere how to procure himſelf eaſe and tranquillity in 
taly, under the conqueror's protection. 1 bieny, 
who had fled from the battle irectly to Dyrrachiun 
propoſed to continue, if poſſible, and renew the war; 
and many more were of his way of thinking. They 
even pretended to diſpute: Cæſar's victory, allening 
that *rwas not ſo compleat as was imagined : But G 
-ero ger sche mouths by ſome railleries, which 
the uneaſy ſituation he was in contributed to mak 
more ſevere, _ However, they. all went to join the 
fleet, whoſe general rendezvous was at the iſle of Cor 
cyra. At the ſame place, aſſembled rhe Commodore 
of the ſeveral ſquadrons, which had been dethcheda 
any enterprize; among others; ane; Caſus;'mar } 
who afterwards conſpired againit Cæſar, and the eld 
ſon of Pompey. But this laſt brought not with hin 
the Egyptian ſhips he had had under his command 
being forſaken by them, as ſoon as they heard of his 


L 


father's. defeat. | * 

A council being held, Cato, an ever ſcrupulpy 
obſerver. of the laws, even in circumſtances whe 
they had no longer the power to make themſelyes ms 
ſpected, gave up the command of the fleet to Cice 
who had not yet declared his intention to retire, f 
fact Cicero was Conſular, whereas Cato had nen 
been more than Prætor; and further he ſtill kept d 
- title and power of Proconſul, conferred on him wha 
he ſet out for Cilicia, and which he had not loſt, | 
cauſe he had never from that time entered Rome. But 
nothing could leſs ſuit his then manner of thinking 
than the idea of making uſe of this power; and inſteat 
of accepting the command which was offered him, It 
frankly declared, that in his opinion *rwas nd 
enough to lay aſide their arms, they ought to th 


them away. 


* Quum ego... poſt Pharſalicum prælium ſuaſor fuiſſem armon 
non deponendorum, ſed abjiciendorum. Cic. pro Dejot. n. 29+ 


Th 
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This diſeoutſe raiſed th indignation of thoſe, who 
un continued zealoas for the cauſe; purticularhj 
voubg Pompey went ſo fat as to draw his ſword upon 
cero, whom He branded witł the epithets of deſertet 
nd traytor; and had certainly run him through, had 
t Cato interpoſed; and prevented a violence, — 
rural and unjuſt, Cicero, preſerved by Cato 
þ imminent danger, went to Brunduſium; where he 
5 conſtrained to wait à long time for Cæſar's orders 
nd return, whom the affairs in Egypt gave very ſe- 
jous employment to for ſeverat months: But of this 
note hereafter. . | | 


ing all the while agitated by the ſtrongeſt appre- 
zenfions, in a ſtate of dependance, having no hopes 
but from the perſon againſt whom he had been car- 
fing om à war, and having reaſon to fear, leſt the 
arty he had juſt deſerted, ſhould be in à condition 
ſecond time to make head. He made his fituation 
ill more intolerable, as he had done during his ex- 
e, by a number of reflections, each more bitter 
han the other: in vain regretting” the time paſt, un- 
fer cruel apprehenſions for the future, diſſatisfied with 
s own proceedings, and eſteeming thoſe happier and 
ſer, who had purſued a conduct different from his 
Wn. . 

How oppoſite was his character to that of Cato! 
e, iteady to his reſolutions, incapable of repenting 


If with, calmly put in execution what he had be- 
re determined, and with the greateſt part of the fleet, 
ent in queſt of Pompey, whoſe unhappy end he was 
et ignorant of; whilſt Metellus Scipio, and the Caſ- 
us] have mentioned, ſet out to try what diſtant ſuc- 
urs they could raiſe, and to endeavour to re- eſtabli 

eir party; the one, by the aſſiſtance of Juba King 
Mauritania; the other, by rouſing the courage of 
tarnaces King of Pontus, to raiſe up in him a freſh 
emy to Cæſar. 


NM 2 Cato 


a good action, and having nothing to reproach him- 
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Ciceros abode at Brunduſium, was one of the Cie. ad 
voſt melancholy and humiliating periods of his life, 
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A. E. es Cato conjectured that Libya or Egypt were the pry 


* pereſt places for Pompey to ſeek protection in. H 
therefore made ſail for thoſe countries, in his 1 
permitting as many to retire as ſhewed any incſinata " 
to quit the party, and even landing them at the pla 
where they ſeemed deſirous to go. He ſtopped 3 t 

Hodie Pa- the City of Patræ, where he picked up Fauſtus E 
tra. Petreius, and ſome other fugitives from Pharfal fi 
Bio. Then doubling the cape of Malea, and coaſting th h 
iſle of Crete, he came to Palinurus, a-promontory a B 
the Cyrenaica. / There he firſt heard of Pompei © 
death, by his ſon Sextus and by Cornelia: Theſe H 
at firſt fled, to the iſle of Cyprus, but finding then * 
ſelves too near Egypt, and fearing leſt they might will © 
chance meet with Cæſar, ſteered towards the Wet, fe 
and were by the winds drove to the ſame place when th 

Cato had Hare. 5 ob 
The news of this unhappy event-occaſioneda fr 
diviſion amongſt Cato's followers. Many who wer blo 
attached perſonally to Pompey, and had hithenoliil ”! 
held out in hopes of ſeeing him again at their he 
imagining all their engagements: broke by his death 
determined to have recourſe to the conqueror's de lt 
mency. Cato, whoſe deſign was to conſtrain no bod 


gave them full permiſſion to retire, and according 
they diſperſed themſelves, wherever their inteteſt d 
acquaintance directed them, till their pardon couldbe 
obtained. 7 by 
Cic. ad + C. Caſſius, who afterwards killed Cæſar, was 1 
— XV. this time one of thoſe who thought it adviſeable un 
Dio, to contend with fortune. He went in ſearch of the 
conqueror ; but miſſing him, ſtaid ſome time at 
Rhodes. By this time the Alexandrian war was com- 
menced, and the perplexity and danger Cæſar ws 
then in, were ſtrong motives for Caſſius to waver it 
his deſign. However, victory determined him; and 
he got himſelf introduced to Cæſar, where he met 
with a favourable reception, being ſupported by ths 
recommendation of Brutus, whoſe ſiſter he had mat 


ried. 
Many 


* 


{ 
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Many others, who either deſpaired of pardon, or A. R. 704, 


from a more generous motive, were reſolved to ſtand f. 


up in the defence of liberty to the laſt drop of their Plut. Brut. 
blood, declared to Cato, that they were determined 
to follow and obey him, if he would accept of the 
command. This was not his firſt ſcheme, being de- 
ſirous to be no longer concerned in civil feuds, and 
had therefore determined on a very remote retirement. 
But he made a ſcruple of abandoning, in a ſtrange 
country, ſo many brave perſons, whole ſole depen- 


dance was on his protection: He therefore complied 


with their requeſts; and no ſooner appeared before 
Cyrene, than he was readily received, though but 
ſew days before the inhabitants of that city had ſhut 
their gates againſt Labienus. 

Cornelia returned into Italy, well knowing ſhe had 
nothing to apprehend from Cæſar. Pompey's two 
ſons remained with Cato. We ſhall ſee hereafter in 
what manner - theſe remains of the vanquiſhed party 
renewed the war in Africa, and expoſed the conquerar 
to freſh fatigues and freſh dangers. For the preſent 
let us return to Cæſar, whom we left at Lariſſa, pre- 
paring to purſue Pompey. 
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SECT. 1 


Ceſar purſues Pompey. Comes in fight of Alexandria, a 
is preſented with his enemy's bead. He weeps. Ht 
enters Alexandria, where he finds the people irritated 

, againſt him. Is there detained by contrary wind, 

® Takes into conſideration the difference betwixt the Kin 
| of Egypt and Cleopatra his fiſter. The cauſe of thi 
miſunderſtanding. Diſcontent of the Egyptian miniſters, 
particularly of the eunuch Pothinus, Cleopatra cont 
to Alexandria, and is introduced to Ceſar. Their adul 
terous commerce. Ceſar declares Ptolemy and Cleapain 

Jointly King and Queen of Egypt. Acbillas with tht 

Royal army comes to bęſiege Ceſar in Alexandria, Fi 

batile. A fire conſumes the greateſt part of the Ales 

andrian library. The war continued. Ceſar cauſt 

Pothinus to be aſſaſſinated. He is a ſecond time an 

pointed Dictator. ArJince, Cleopatra's iter, having 

| mire 
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i roducud herſelf into Achillas'3 camp, procures his A. 
death, The war carried on under the direttion of the 
eunuch Ganimed. Caſar in great danger, ſaves bim 
ſelf by ſimming. The Alexandriatts demand their King 
of Ceſar,- who returns him. Caſar receives ſupplies. 
Mitbridates of Pergamms brings bim a conſiderable re- 
inforcement. Cæſar goes to jais bim. Loſt battle, 
wherein Ptolemy is defeated and afterwards drowned iu 

the Nile. Reduction of Alexandria and Egypt. The 
Kingdom of Egypt given to Cleopatra and her ſecond 
brother. Ceſar devotes himſelf for ſome time to the 
charms of Cleopatra. He is obliged to quit Egypt on 

the report of the progreſs of Pharnaces in Afia. Con- 

cluſion of the amours of Cæſar and Cleopatra. Ceſar © 


8 - 


ales 1he affairs of Syria and Cilicia. Dejotarus ſues 

for pardon, and partly obtains it. Pharnaces, taking 
and advantage of the civil war to commence hoſtilities, gains 
War, conſiderable advantages. Defeats Domitius Calvinus, 
ome WI Cz/ar's Lieutenant. Ceſar comes and gains a victory. 


Remarkable ſaying of Ceſar thereon. Total ruin and 
death of Pharnaces. Ceſar, in his return to Rome, 
ſettles the affairs of Aſia, and raiſes great contributions. 
His maxim on that bead. | 


ESAR very juſtly thought, no reſpite ought to , R. 5. 
be allowed his vanquiſhed enemy, whoſe repu- Ant. C. 


N For mon alone was ſufficient to put him in a condition . _ 
111 f repairing his forces: As therefore he was abſolutely Civ. 1. III. 
Kin tent on purſuing him, he marched every day as far . 


$ the body of cavalry he had with him could hold out, Appian- 
nd was followed by ſhorter marches by a ſingle le- Civ. I. ii. 
non, He heard of Pompey at Amphipolis; but hav- 
g no ſhips with him, he was under the neceſſity of 
arching by land to the ftraits of the Helleſpont, 


þ th - he might only have that ſhort paſſage by ſea into 
= He ſent before him the troops he had brought with. 


im; then went on board a fort of packet-boat, and 

the middle of the ſtreight, fell in with one of the 

acts of the contrary party, eſcorted by ten men of 
4 war. 


168 


| A.R. b. war. This was L. Caſſius ®, without doubt the ſang 
A C. who vent from Corcyra to Pontus, in order to per 


Suet. Cl. 


62. Dio. to ſee himſelf confronted by an enemy of a ſuper 
k 
He obeyed; ſuch. was the terror of Cæſar's name 


ſus, he a ſecond time ſaved the treaſure of Diana 


"tending to harraſs the people, he publiſhed orders u 


Plut. Cæſ. 


Put. Bru- In his paſſage he was informed that Pompey had 
ho, 


* 
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ſuade Pharnaces to revolt. Cæſar no ways terrified 
force, bore up to him, and commanded him to ſtrike 


that, with a ſingle floop, he compelled ten ſhips d 
war to ſurrender. ©  ' WI 
Cæſar continued his route by ſea, either employing 
the ſhips he had taken from L. Caſſius, which, hoy. 
ever, he makes no mention of in his Commentaries, 
or making uſe of thoſe which ſome of the cities d 
Aſia had ſupplied him with. When he came to Ephe. 


temple, which T. Ampius Balbus was going to plus 
der for Pompey. And indeed he, ſignalized himſelf 
during the whole courſe of his voyage, by acts of g 
neroſity and clemency, in pardoning as many of Pom 
pey's friends as were introduced to him, and in for 
giving thoſe people of Aſia who had ſent him any al 
ſiſtance. Only, as he ſtood in need of ſupplies, he 
laid them under contributions. But ſo far from in 


ſtraining the power of the collectors. I ought na 
here to omit for the reputation of letters, that in con 
ſideration of Theopompus the Cnidian, to -whok 
learning and inſtruction he paid a great regard, he 
granted to the city of Cnidus, the birth-place of thi 
fage, a total exemption from all taxes and contribu: 
tions. 


been ſeen in the iſle of Cyprus, which fully confirmed 
him in what Brutus, in a diſcourſe between them on 
this head, had before ſuggeſted. - Cæſar therefore n0 


* Some ancient and modern authors have taken this Caſſius, for 
him who afterwards was in the conſpiracy againſt Cæſar. Freinſhe 
mins very judicioully obſerves, that the cowardice this Commodore 
of ten ſhips ſhews on this occaſion, by no means ſuits the bold, haug)- 
ty character of C. Caſſius. Dio purpoſely diſtinguiſhes them: and 
bis teſtimony agrees with Cicero, as may be ſeen at the concluſion 0: 
the preceding book, 
| 9 longer 
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onger doubting that Egypt, where Pompey had ſo A. R. 206 
| intereſt, 130 ap 285 him the delt ay lum he An. . 
could make choice of, left Rhodes, with a convoy of 
ten Rhodian gallies and a few others from Aſia, having 
on board two legions, but ſo greatly weakened, as 
to make in the whole but three thouſand foot and 
eight hundred horſe. This was but a feeble eſcort, 
but Cæſar depended on the reputation his former ex- 
loits had gained him, for the ſafety of his perſon. 
Lonever, 'he did not immediately enter the port of 
Alexandria; but perceiving a good deal of diſorder 
and tumult on the ſtrand, he choſe to lay by, till he 
could know the reaſon of it. | 

Here he received a viſit from Theodotus, that Lucan 
wretched rhetorician, who had adviſed Pompey's mur- Liv. Epit. 
der, and flattered himſelf he was now to receive his CXII. 
reward, by preſenting his head and ring to his enemy. 

Cæſar could not refrain from tears at ſo melancholy a 
ſpectacle, from whatever principle they might pro- 
ceed. For, neither to adopt the invectives of Lucan, 
nor the poſitiveneſs of Dio, who inſiſts that this ſorrow 
was counterfeit, the reflection, which one of the 


greateſt French poets has put in the mouth of Corne- 
la, muſt be allowed to be juſt: 


*Oſcupirs ! 7 reſpet I 8 qu'il eff doux de plaindre 
Le fort d'un ennemi, quand il n'eſt plus à craindre. 


Cæſar, however, took care to obſerve a decorum in ya. Max, 

all his actions. He highly reſented the baſe murder- . 

ing of Pompey, and having cauſed his head to be 

burnt with the moſt coſtly perfumes, he honoured its 

ahes, by placing them in a temple, which he dedi- 

cated to the Goddeſs Nemeſis. This divinity the pa- 

gans adored, as the avenger of the inſolence and pride 

of men when in proſperity, and of their cruelty to the 
unfortunate, = PT 9 . 


* What ſighs! what tears | hew pleaſant tis to grieve 
That foe, when dead, who living made us tremble ! 


His | 


= '» 


go ? 
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. His character ſeems to be deficient but in one point: 
In not ordering the immediate execution of the wretch 
who brought him that fatal preſent. By puniſhing 
this outrage of the Egyptians, he had not only avenged 
Pompey, but it may be ſaid, had avenged himlelf 
For undoubtedly he had ſhared the ſame fate, if he 
had had the misfortune to be defeated. Perhaps he 
thought it imprudent to carry things with ſo high x 
hand on his firſt arrival in a country, which, was not 
in ſuhjection to him. Certain it is, that Brutus had 
the honour of that piece of vengeance, who after he 
had killed Cæſar, cauſed Theodotus, who, hoped t 
eſcape the puniſhment due to his crime, by concealing 
himſelf in Aſia, to be executed in the moſt cruel tor- 
ments. | 5 
Ceæſar might reaſonably look on the city of Alex 
andria as in his intereſt, after the ſacrifice the King 
of Egypt had made him. But probably the recep 
tion he gave the perſon who brought him Pompey' 
head, had given à bad impreſſion. Tmmediately on 
landing, he was accoſted in a clamorous manner by 
the foldiers, which Ptolemy, who ſtill continued neu 
Pelufium, had left to garriſon the Royal city: and he 
obſerved that the mob appeared diſſatisfied to ſee the 
faſces carried before him, which they interpreted a de- 
| gradation of the ſovereign authority. af 
- Ceæſar took up his quarters in the palace, where he 
cauſed a ſtrict guard to be mounted. But as the mu- 
tiny of the Alexandrians ſtill continued, and as each 
day produced. fome freſh diſturbance, in which the 
Roman ſoldiers were frequently inſulted and ſome- 
times killed, he perceived his forces were not ſufficient, Wl - 
and accordingly he ſent into Aſia for ſome of the le- 
gions which he had raiſed out of the remains of Pom p 
pey's army; for he had ſent back his veteran troops 
into Italy. under the conduct of Anthony: Andw 
appeaſe the mob, he for ſeveral days refrained from ls 
all buſineſs of import, amuſing himſelf with walking 
about the city, viewing and admiring the temples and Wl + - 
other public buildings, and even ſometimes — 25 
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Int , : 9 0 1. 
'W;iloſophicel lectunes. In a word, he in every thing A. K. es 
and e great müldaes ond popularity, receiving who- . 
rer viſiced him with great politen es. | 
5 don't daubt but it muſt appear ſurpriaing to every 


0 dy, as wall as ta myſelf, what could induce Cæſar 
0 continue in this inaction, at a time that fo many 
pportant affairs required his preſence in Italy, in 


i and in Africa. Po was dead, what then 
hal ad Ceſar to do in Egypt? It could not be his love 
„Cleopatra, for he had not then ſeen her. I can 
berefore find no other probable reaſon for his ſtay at 
4 |:xandria, but what he himſelf gives in his Com- 
ing nentaries, The Eteſian winds blew at that ſeaſon, 


phich are directly contrary to any paſſage by ſea from 
llexandria. Cæſar was therefore under the neceſſity 
of abiding there. | 
This ſituation of Cæſar proved of advantage to 
nany of Pompey's partizans, who having accompanied 
their chief in his flight, were either now wandering in 
Egypt, or had been ſeized by the King's order. Cæ- 
fr pardoned them all without any diſtinction; and in 
his letters to his friends at Rome he acknowledged, that 
the greateſt and moſt agreeable advantage he reaped 
from his victory, was the having every day an oppor- 
unity of ſparing the lives of ſome of his counttymen, 
who had taken up arms againſt him. 
Ptolemy was not at Alexandria when Cæſar firſt 
tame there; but he came ſoon afterwards, either vo- 
luntarily, or ſent for by Ceſar, who had a mind to 
take cognizance of the diſpute between this young 
King and his fiſter Cleopatra, concerning the right 
of ſucceſſion, This is what gave riſe to that differ- 
ence, 
Ptolemy Auletes at his death left four children 
two Princes, who. were both called Ptolemy, and two 
Princeſſes, the celebrated Cleopatra and Arſinoë. 
lis will he ordered that the elder of his ſons ſhould 


The Eteſian winds, axe northerly winds, which oonſtantiy blow in 
. 


marry 


£:7pt for a conſiderable time about the ſummer ſolſtic 


| . marry his elder daughter, and ſhould jointly reg 
the deſcendants of Lagus, who had eſtabliſhed a1 


* 
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with her; which was no more than cuſtomary wi 


for ſuch aſſociations to the crown, and for ſuch ing 
' tuous marriages. For the more certain execution d 
this his will, he therein implored the protection of d 
Roman people; and having cauſed two copies to 
made thereof, he ſent one to be lodged: in the C 
col, and kept the other at Alexandria. He died u 
der the Conſulſhip of Sulpicius and Marcellus, Am 
Romæ jor. ' aon 1 än 
The union did not long ſubſiſt betwixt young Pty 
lemy and Cleopatra. That haughty, ambitious Pri 
ceſs had the fuperiority over her brother in point « 
age; for at the time of her father's death, ſhe was þ 
venteen years old, and her brother only thirteen; & 
therefore claimed a right to govern her brother, and 


to take the adminiſtration of affairs into her hands. G 


the other hand, the guardians of the young Prince, 
the chief of whom was Pothinus the eunuch, claimet 
the ſovereign authority in the King's name. This d 
viſion fermented for ſome time in the Alexandria 
court, but had not as yet produced any open ruptur, 
when Pompey's eldeſt ſon came there to demand ſuc 
cours. Cleopatra even then made no ſcruple to- 
crifice her modeſty to her ambition, and to make: 


Flut. An- traffic of her beauty. She was pleaſed to find that 


oung Roman was not inſenſible to her charms, and 
thought, by the proſtitution of her perſon to his paſſion 


to have inſured his protection. However, ſhe wa 


miſtaken, as the Senate gave its determination, à 
has been already related, in favour of Ptolemy. The 
oung Prince had no ſooner obtained this decree, 


. « * * - — * 


Celis 
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cæſar undertook” to be arbitrator in this diſpute, A. R. 704” 


and inſiſted it was his right as Conſul of the Roman 
people, who had been appointed guardians of the 
Prince and Princeſs by their father : he therefore or- 
dered them to diſmiſs their troops,” and to come and 
plead their cauſe before nim. 
Ptolemy's miniſters had all the reaſon in the world 
w apprehend ſuch an arbitrator. ' Cleopatra's pre- 
tenſions were valid: She had been ill uſed by Pom- 
pey's ſenate : laſtly, ſhe was handſome, and it was 
well enough known what influence a fine Lady of fo 
complaiſant a diſpoſition: would have on Cæſar. 
Beſides, another affair alarmed them, and gave 
them freſh cauſe of 1 Cæſar, who was in 
great want of money, had applied to the King of 
Egypt for a ſupply. He had formerly lent Ptolemy 


he had afterwards excuſed his children the payment 
of; but he inſiſted that the remaining forty ſhould be 
nſtantly paid him: which was no eaſy matter, 

Theſe different conſiderations ſo exaſperated Po- 
thinus, that *tis reported he even formed a deſign of 
alſaſſinating Cæſar: To prevent which, the Roman 
General paſſed whole nights at table, that he might 
not be ſurpriſed in the dark, or in his bed. ö 
Whatever methods an inveterate hatred could ſug- 
reſt, to vex and croſs a perſon it had not the power 
of deſtroying, Pothinus put in practice. He cauſed 
bad corn to be delivered to the Roman ſoldiers, and 
it any complaint was made, he ſaid they ought to 
think themſelves but too happy, in living at another's 
expence, In all feſtivals, he made uſe of earthen 
and wooden veſſels, ſaying, that thoſe of gold and 
llver had been given in payment to Cæſar. On the 


in hopes to make the odium of ſuch ſacrileges fall on 
Cæſar; and which, indeed, extremely i the 
Egyptians, who were the moſt ſuperſtitious of all people. 


ame pretence, he ſeized the offerings of the temples, 
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Ant. 


48. 


Auletes & ſeventy millions of ſeſterces, thirty of which — " 


Laſtly, he reſolved to make ufe of open force, and 
diſpatched orders to Achillas, who had remained with 
the 


174 


Lucan. 
I. X. 


be army near Peluſium, to march all his foren 1 


Fer caufe wich the Roman General. But the judged 
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Alexandria. pe 44 
Cleopatra took a quite different method. $hy 
complied implicitly with Cæſar's orders, and di 
banded her army; at leaſt I don't find any ment 
trade afterwards of it. She. alſo. took care 6 ſey 

roper perſons, in whom ſhe could confidey th:-plea 


no method was ſo likely to ſucceed, as to come and 
do it in perſon. The difficuhky was how to get in 
Alexandria, which her enemies were in poſſeſſion of 
She went on board a ſmall veſſel, and in the evening 
landed near the palace. Then, in order to get in 
without any one's knowledge, ſhe wrapped herſelf i 
in a coverlet, and in this manner was carried by one 
Apollodorus Siculus into the very chamber of Cf 
Her addreſs pleaſed him. Afterwards what by he 
beauty, what by her graceful diſcourſe, to which'ſh 
Joined entreaties and careſſes, Cleopatra not only pro 
cured her pretenſions to be allowed juſt, but eve 
brought Cæſar to the point ſhe doubtleſs wiſhed for; 
and to be re-eſtabliſhed in the dignity and rank d 
Conſort to the King of Egypt, ſhe began by com- 
mitting adultery with him, whoſe protection ie... 
ſought. at Hg 

This interview has occaſioned many people to think gc 
that the war which immediately followed, and which Hen 
on the one hand gave the vanquiſhed party time tl... 
recover themſelves, and on the other hand: expoſed d f. 
Cæſar to very great perils, was undertaken by hin WM... g 
wantonly, and ought to be conſidered as the effect q nen 
his amours with Cleopatra. For my part, though WW... 
am far from excuſing him on that article, yet the chat 
facts induce me to think, that Cæſar being detained in -. 
by the Eteſian winds, and engaged in the deciſion dv h. 
the quarrel betwixt Ptolemy. and Cleopatra, was deli- N ward 
tous, as an effect of his reſolute, abſolute, and pe N ports 
rious temper, to get the better of an affair, of whicl, WW In 


at firſt, he was not aware of the conſequences, * for | 
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- is true had ſome ſhare z but I much doubt whether & R. 284. 
1 was his principal motive. e ee e Ku 


Sel However; the day after Cleopatra's arrival, Cæſur 8 
at for the young King, who was ſtrangely ſurprized 
ane and his ſiſter with his judge. He fled from the 
lend ace towards tlic market- place, crying out, "that 
Mead ke was _—_— and in the exceſs of his grief and 
on, plucked the diadem from his head. But he 


vas ſeized and brought back by ſome Noman ſoldiers: 
However, not ſoon enough, to prevent the outery he 


meu giving the alarm to the city, and occaſioning a 
ning lent ſedition. The Alexandrians ran in arms from 
rug en parts to beſet the palace. Cæſar ſhewed himſelf 
, them, and having promiſed to make them fatis. 
on son, called a council, at which, he, Ptolemy; 
Gd of Cleopatra were preſent. He there declared, thar 
be the Alexandrians kad no cauſe to be alarmed, as he 
PI fired, to wit, to declare the brother and fiſter- 
era king and Queen of Egypt, conformable to their fa- 
ders will. 3 
K d Moreover Cæſar promiſed to give the iſle of Cy- 
on Aptus, which was an ancient appennage ef the King- 
the Bom of Egypt, but had ſince become a- Roman pro- 
. Wrince, to the younger Ptolemy, and to Arfinoe,: his 
un, Bond ſiſter. Dio aſcribes this bounty to the appre- 
hich E bengons Cæſar was then under. But he little knew 
© y that haughty intrepid man. No fear could ever have 
oed o far got the better of his courage, as to engage him 
17 o give up any one province from the empire. It 
ct to me more probable, that this favour was 
5 granted in compliance to Cleopatra's requeſt ; and: 
* dat this ambitious and deſigning Princeſs was glad 
R i” lee an ancient dominion of her anceſtors reſtored 
i 0 o her brother and ſiſter; intending to ſeize it after- 
hd wards for her own uſe, as ſhe did, the very firſt op- 


portunity. | 

In the mean while, Achillas, who had been ſent cat 
for by Pothinus, approached Alexandria wilh the 
Kozal army. This army was not ineonſiderable. It 
amounted 


A. 70% amounted to twenty thouſand effective men, mamy d 
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whom were originally Romans, brought into the coun 
try by Gabienus, when he came to ſettle Auletes'q 
the throne, and who having afterwards married and 


ſettled in Alexandria, were devoted to the Ptolemen 


intereſt, There were alſo ſome - brigades raiſed i 
Syria and Cilicia, together with a conſiderable num 
ber of renegade ſlaves, who had deſerted their mal 


ters, and found protection in Egypt by entering ins 


the ſervice. Add to theſe two thouſand cavalry, wha 
during the late troubles, and the wars that enſued, 
had had opportunities of 1nuring themſelves to army 
Cæſar, who had with him only three thouſand fort 
and eight hundred horſe, was not able to keep the 
field againſt ſo numerous an army. He perſuade 
Ptolemy to ſend two of his principal Lords to Ach. 
las, to forbid his approach, But Achillas underſtood 
perfectly well, that theſe orders came from Czia, 
and not from his King; and inſtead of complying 
with them, he ſtirred up his ſoldiers againſt the de 
puties, one of whom was killed on the ſpot,” and thi 
other dangerouſly ' wounded. Upon hearing this 
Cæſar took care to ſecure the King's perſon, the as 
thority of whoſe name would authoriſe his proceeds 
ings, and occaſion Achillas and his aſſociates tow 
eſteemed ſeditious and rebellious. _ 14 
Achillas loſt no time before he entered Alexandng 
whoſe circumference was of too great an extent f 
Cæſar poſſibly to defend the whole, with, theft 
troops he had. So that the Egyptian General mad 
himſelf maſter of the city without any difficulty, tht 
palace only excepted, where Cæſar purpoſed to mak 
his ſtand. He attacked this. quarter- briſkly, though 
it was on the fide of the harbour that the greateſt ef 
forts were made. On that, in effect, the victory de- 
pended. Beſides two and twenty conſtant guard - ſuips, 
there were in the port fifty gallies, from three to hve 
banks of oars, which the year before had been {ent 
to Pompey's aſſiſtance, and were returned ſince the 


battle of Pharſalia. Had Achillas been once 1. 
| 0 
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if theſe veſſels, he might have cut Cæſar off from all A. R. 704. 
,mmunication with the ocean, and conſequently I 
om all hopes of receiving ſupplies of victuals or 

vrces. Thus the Egyptians in hopes of a complete 

Rory, and the Romans to avoid a certain ruin, ex- 

ned themſelves with incredible vigour. At length 
æſar carried his point, and not only ſet fire to the 
efſels already mentioned, but to all that were in the 
renals. The number of ſhips, burnt on this occa-Inſt de 
jon, amounted to one hundred and ten. The flames Bell, Alex. 
t laſt extended themſelves to the Alexandrian * li. 
ary, and that valuable monument of the magniſi·- 
ence of the Ptolemies, and of their taſte for lcarn- 
0, was almoſt wholly conſumadd. 
Ceſar neglected nothing that might be of advan- 
ge to him. In the hear of the action, he ed 
me troops into the iſle of Pharos, to take poſſeſſion 
f that important poſt, which was the key to the 
lexandrian port. This little iſland, ſo famous for 
ſuperb edifice erected there by Ptolemy Philadel- 
hus, and which takes its name from it, was joined 
the continent by a cauſeway of nine hundred paces, 
nd by a bridge, As it was ſituate at the entrance of 
& port, which was but narrow, it abſolutely com- 
anded it. It was therefore a maſterly ſtroke in Czſar 
take poſſeſſion of it, as it enabled him to receive 
e ſupplies he had ſent for on all fides: 58 
Notwithſtanding this ſucceſs, Cæſar continued iu 
t danger : and although Achillas had- not as yet 
cceeded in any one point, there was reaſon to ex- 
t he would make freſh attempts; and as he had 

e ſuperiority of forces, what he had failed in once, 
might ſucceed in another time: Cæſar therefore 
mediately flung up entrenchments, and erected for- 
ations of all kinds round his quarter, from whence 
had an uninterrupted paſſage to the harbour. Theſe 
Itrenchments were of doable advantage to him, both 


. curzque egregium opus. Liv. ap. Sen. de 
animi, c. 9, 
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A. R. 204. as to his defence, and as they prevented his heig 
_ compelled to come to a general engagement 
The Alexandrians erected works, in imitation « 
the Romans, in that part of the city which belongel 
to them; and as they were a very * ingenious peopl, 
fo perfectly well copied what they ſaw begun by they 
enemies, that one might have miſtaken their wor 
for the original. At the ſame time they were n 
ing troops all over Egypt, arming their ſlaves; p 
viding themſelves with military engines, and makin 
arms. In a word, nothing was omitted on eich 
ſide, neceſſary for the attack, or defence of a ph 
Achillas (as IJ have already ſaid) acted in conc 
with Pothinus: and although the latter was ſhuty 
in the palace, yet the correſpondence was carried @ 
by ſecret meſſages. This intelligence was diſcovered! 
and Cæſar, having had convincing proof then 
ordered Pothinus's execution; being the firſt of Pon 
pey's aſſaſſins who had met with condign puniſkme 
According to Plutarch, this wicked eunuch 
formed the deſign of cutting Cæſar's throat at tab 
and the conſpiracy was diſcovered by a ſlave (ai 
ber) whoſe' exceeding timid temper. prompting u 
to be continually upon the watch, he thought 
had made ſome diſcoveries; and being confixmedi 
his ſuſpicions, revealed the plot to Czſar his male 
Whilſt the Alexandrian war was carried on 
the greateſt heat, the year being elapſed, "Cala 
ceived advice from Rome, that he had been appoint 
Dictator, not for. ſix months, as was cuſtomaty,.! 
Dio. for a year. He took poſſeſſion of this ſovereign d 
nity, in Ptolemy's palace; and for ſeveral moni 
was the only Roman magiſtrate, having Mack 4 
thony for his General of the horſe. . Neverthelels 
towards the end of the year, Calenus and Van 
were created Conſuls, we will follow the Roman pris 
tice, of deſcribing the year by the names of tt 

who bore that office. mY 
* Homines ingenioſiſſimi atque acutiſſimi, quz à nobis fieri . erce; 


rant, ea ſolertià efficiebant, ut noſtri illorum opera imitari vicere 
Hiſt. de B. Alex. n. 3. | 5 
* 2 


* 
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There had happened a very extraordinary revolu- 


int 


lcopatra's ſiſter, who formerly accompanied her in 
er flight, and probably returned with her 'to Alex- 
ndria, had found means, by the aſſiſtance of Ganimed 
er confident, to eſcape from the palace, and to get 
to Achillas's camp. There ſhe occaſioned a divi- 
on. A great number of Egyptians had a favourable 
ecard for this Princeſs, who was of the blood Royal: 
ut as Achillas was reſolved to retain the authority, 
he conteſt was whoſe bounty, or rather bribery, ſhould 
ain moſt on the ſoldiers. © However, Arſinoe ſoon 
ot a ſuperiority ;, and having procuted Achillas to be 
aſinated by Ganimed, the troops remained at her 
lipoſal, the command of whom ſhe conferred on the 


' * purderer. He, not leſs bold or knowing thau his 
ececeſſor, ſignalized the beginning of his command 
, 5 | well concerted, though difficult enterpriſe, and 


hich for ſome time greatly embarraſſed the Romans. 
Alexandria was ſupplied with water from the Nile, 
Jy an artificial canal. The water of this river being, 
enerally muddy and unwholeſome, every houſe, in the 
y was provided with a ciſtern, where the water was 
tin by the canal to purge itſelf, and thereby became 
(noxious and fit to drink. The canal was in that part 


I 5 che city, where the Egyptians were maſters: So 
Af Jt to render it impoſſible for the Romans to hold lon- 
ost, Ganimed thought he had only to taint the wa- 


er in the ciſterns of their quarter. 

Having formed this deſign, he began by cloſing up 
Uthe ciſterns in his quarters, then raiſing the ſea- 
ater by wheels and other machines, he flung great 
wantities of it into the Roman ciſterns. Thoſe, 
noſe houſes were neareſt the ſea, were the firſt to 
erceive the alteration, and were much ſurprized to 


N 2 find 


jon in the Alexandrian army, not that Cæſar's dah- ry > 


er was thereby leſs imminent. It ſeems Arſinoë, B. Alen. 
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A. R. 85. find their water falt, at the ſame time that the »; 
8 * of the more diſtant houſes remained freſh as befy 

- However, the ſaltneſs ſoon became general: and 
Romans were ſo frightened at it, that he thought 
nothing bur leaving, the city and retreatitig, nor 
ſtanding the difficulty and Sehe danger of emboli” 
ing in the face of an enemy). | 
raged. them: be 0 


Cæſar comforted and encoura 
them, „that the evil was 1 a as they in Ou! 
gined : that there were always freſh 
' coaſt ; and that they had but to dig - K een de 
to come at them, That a retreat was E 
mental to their honour and their fafety; and N. 
they found it difficult to maintain the " round, | | 
hind entrenchments, againſt a numerous enetty, 
quit thoſe entrenchments, and embark in a hurry 
conſequently with confuſion, was expo ens # 

to certain ruin, Laſtly, that their alte 2 
victory.“ a 
Having finiſhed this diſcourſe, he ordered tha H 
other ok ſhould go on, until a ſufficient number (he 
wells were dug in different places, This met wich! 
deſited faccels, and Cæſar by this means, ' withi 
much trouble, fruſtrated the aatigns of the Egypt _ 
which had coſt them infinite above, 
_ . Ganimed, however, was not diſheartened; 4 
was ſenſible that the only means to conquer, ws Wi" 
prevent Cæſar's receiving the reinforcements he 4 
pected, and which muſt come to 1 1 he 
folved to have a fleet at any price. 
not conſiderable, it amounted in the 8 to ol 
thirty-four Rhodian or Aſiatic veſſels; five of whit 
were of five banks of oars, ten of four, and the it 
of leſs burthen, and the greater part WEI 
deck. So that the Egyptian General had no 
difficulty to raiſe a ſuperior naval force. Acc 
he refitted the old ſhips which had eſcaped the nt 
and ſent for thoſe which guarded the entrances of 8 
Nile; and of theſe he compoſed a fleet, which with N 
reckoning the ſmaller veſſels, conſiſted of a 
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Notwithftanding this ſuperiority, Cæſar got the 40. 
tage in two ſeveral engagements, through the va- 
Sour of the Roman ſoldiers, and the dexterity of their 


eir ſhips. But another important action, which was 
dught both by land and ſea at the ſame time, had not 


. de like ſucceſs. 
rde Alexandrians had retaken the iſle of Pharos, 
1 | id from thence much annoyed the Romans. Cæſar 


determined to diſlodge the enemy from this poſt; 
e landed ſome troops in the iſland, and got poſſeſſion 
f it, and of the bridge, which communicated from 
he iſle to the cauſeway. But the Alexandrians {till 
mained maſters of another bridge, which joined the 
auſeway to the continent. The next day Cæſar re- 
med to the charge; and cauſed this bridge to be 
tacked, on one fide by ſome of his ſhips, and on the 
ther ſide by three cohorts, which he bad poſted on 
he cauſeway, The Alexandrians fought ſtoutly: 
heir land forces defended the head of the bridge, and 
from their ſhips they diſcharged their arrows arid 
ſlings on the cauſeway. In the heat of the action, 


e marines and rowers in the Roman fleet, partly 
rough curioſity, partly through a deſire of havin 

ke eme ſhare in the engagement, came and joined he 
ve nbatants: but being ſeized with a panic, they in- 
andy fled, and threw the reſt into confuſion. All 
„ crſar's endeavours to rally his forces were vain : the 
while was in confuſion, and every one thought of 
he ing himſelf. In this diſorder great numbers were 
" drowned, and many put to the tword. The loſs is 


+ q Far, at about four hundred legionary ſoldiers, and a 
ll greater number of thoſe, whoſe curioſity led them 
re intermeddle where they were not concerned. 


It was not without great difficulty and hazard, that 
Czſar himſelf eſcaped. When he faw the irreme- 
his troops, he retired to his ſhip, 

= Sh But 


flable diſorder of 


les, and particularly of the Rhodians in working 


computed by the ancient writer of the Alexandrian 
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A.R. 70s. But as great crowds entered at the Tame time with 
—_ him, foreſeeing what would happen, he jumped ny 
the ſea, and ſwam two hundred paces, to get to the 
ſhips that lay neareſt him. This precaution was not 
unneceſſary, for the veel he quitted preſently Tunk 
guet. Cæſ. It is remarkable that having ſtripped off his coat q 
8 Flor. mail, which would have been an incumbrance to hin 
Plut. Cel. in ſwimming, he drew it after him by his teeth; h 
Appian. prevent, if poſſible, its falling into the enemy's hands: 
* and as he had ſome papers in his left hand, he cg 
ſtantly held it above water, at the ſame time fim 
ming with his right, by which means the papers wer 
not wetted." However, his coat of armour got fron 
him, which proved of ſervice to him: for being pur 
ple, and diſtinguiſhable by the brightneſs of its ca 
lour, it ſuſtained all the fury of the enemy's ſhot, x 
the ſame time that Cæſar ſaved himſelf without being 
obſerved, or known, The Alexandrians took it, and 
made it the principal ornament in the trophy the 
erected on the place of the engagement. 
Hiſt. de This check, which the Romans had ſuſtained, 
B. Alex. would have been ſufficient to diſcourage troops capt 
ble of fear. But theſe intrepid warriars were from 
thence only more exaſperated ; and in the fallits ad 
ſkirmiſhes which happened every day, the Alexat; 
drians found them more and more terrible. 


They now began to think it would be of great {et C 
vice to them if they could have their King at their Hy 
head; and in order to get him out of Czſar's hand; 
they had recourſe, to ſlratagem. They ſent deputie 1 
to him, with inſtructions to tell him, & that the Ae 
andrians being tired of a government which Arſinoes oh 
ſex, age, and want of lawful authority, rendered fe f 
ble and precarious, and being moreover weary of the wn 
inſolence and cruelty of the eunuch Ganimed, defired 0 
ney ſo much as their King. That if they onc& 7 
could ſee him at their head, negotiating in their name, 1 


and guarantee for the Romans abiding by their © 
agements with his ſubjects, they woul immediatcl 
lay down their arms,” ". um Cole 


. 
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Cæſar, who was perfectly 

eceitful and artful temper of the Egyptians, was not 
> be impoſed on by their plauſible diſcourſe.” How- 
ver, he determined at all events to 
iemands, being ſenſible that the whole hazard was to 


dem and their King: for as to what concerned him- 


af, if, at firſt, he thought it might be of ſervice to 
im to detain the young Prince, to prevent, if poſſi- 
le, a rebellion 3 now that it was not only broke out, 
ut had been obſtinately maintained for ſeveral months, 
ach a priſoner created him more trouble than real 
advantage. He therefore ſent for Ptolemy, and hav- 


ing exhorted him to put an end to the misfortunes of 


his country, to ſave from total ruin its metropolis, 
which might be eſteemed one of the fineſt cities in 
the world, and to bring back his rebellious ſubjects 
v their allegiance, he took him by the hand to con- 
duct him out of the palace. The young King was 
then but fifteen years old ; he had nevertheleſs made 
great progreſs in the leſſons of diſſimulation and 
reachery which had been given him. He burſt into 
tears, and deſired to ſtay with Cæſar, proteſting he 
took more pleaſure in his company, than in the poſ- 


ſeſſon of a crown. Such a behaviour deceived Cæſar, 


who was touched by his tears, which he imagined to 
be ſincere, and told him, if thoſe were his real ſenti- 
ments, they ſhould quickly ſee one another again. 
Ptolemy took his leave, and had no ſooner got his 
liberty, than he: entirely changed his ſtile and con- 
duct, and puſhed the war with ſo much vigour, that 
there was room to think, that the tears which he ſhed 
in this converſation with Cæſar were tears of joy. 
About this time Czſar received a conſiderable re- 
nforcement of troops, together with a ſupply of am- 
munition and proviſions, which came to him both by 
ſea and land. It was already ſome time, that a le- 
gion, compoſed of Pompey's veterans, had come to 
him from Aſia : and though at firſt they were drove 
by the winds on the African coaſt beyond Alexandria, 


N 4 ', 


comply with their 
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* 765-yet thete is no * doubt but that Ceſar afterward, 


* 


ever the convoys, in their paſſage to him, were . 
laid, and often ſurpriſed by the Egyptian ſhips; fy Wulu 
tioned for that purpoſe: near Canopus: to prevear i 
| which, and to diſlodge theſe pirates, Cazſar- ſent e 
r ther his fleet under the command of Ti Nero Mon 
Queſtor. This had the deſired effect; except thy 
the Rhodian Admiral, by name Euphranor, a man late 
great courage, and who had. not his equal in maj. 
time knowledge, being too far advanced, and ng 
properly ſuſtained, was ſurrounded by the Alem 

drians, and ſunk with his ſhi pff 
strabo. J. But what determined the victory, were the ſuceom vou 
XII. p- brought by land to Cæſar, by Mithridates of Pen 
628. Fk. mus. This Mithridates was of the race of the Gag ou 
grecian Tetrarchs, though born in the city of Pergy | 
mus, from whence the ſirname of Pergamenus has been ar 
given him in hiſtory. His mother, who, though ſe 
had a huſband, was nevertheleſs miſtreſs to Mithri- Ws tc 
dates the Great, was glad to paſs her fon for the ſa 
of that famous King, and accordingly gave him the 
ſame name. It is certain that the King of Pontus had 
a great affection for that child; that, when he wa 
very young, he took him with him to the field, gem 
him a princely education, and for a great number of WF" ' 
years, never parted from him. Mithridates of Per WW" 
gamus, who from his birth had diſcovered a very WF" 
happy diſpoſition to e e not fail making 
great improvement from the leſſons of ſo great a mak 
ter. To his natural courage he joined an uncommon 0 
knowledge in the art military ; and as he afterward 
ſided with Cæſar, he ſtood the foremoſt in his friend- 
. ſhip, at the time he accompanied Cæſar to Alexan 
dria. On the breaking out of the war, Ceſar fent 


him into Syria and Cilicia, to raiſe troops for his {er if © 
vice. Mithridates acquitted himſelf of this commil . 


91 expreſs myſelf in this manner, auſe Cala r's continyator tak Nat 
no notice of his legions entering Alexaddriz FN ev as 
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an with great fidelity; and finding the le fa- A. R. 705, 
ourably diſpoſed, be a ſhort ting raĩſed a dec Fg w * 
my, at the 3 2 . 
— Rey ater yrean's miniſter, was in 

my, W — der thouſand Jews, who, according 12 
he Fri my Joſephus, 10 ſignal ce to ebe 
Romans in this expedition. 

peluſium was not able to hold out aint Mithri- 
lates. . Notwithſtanding there was a ſtrong garriſon. 
the place, which was the key of Egypt — the Sy- 
jan bn was carried by ſtorm, the very firſt day of 
e attac 
The ſhorteſt way from peluſium to Alexandria, tire. 
xould have been to have gone from Eaſt to Weſt, 
ceping a parallel line with the ſea. But all that 


12 ountry is traverſed. in ſuch a manner by branches of 
be Nile and by canals, that Mithridates found the 
dem rerch equally fatiguing and hazardous. This oblig- Joſeph. 
him to return as far as the head of the Delta, that 
thi Ws to ſay, to the place where the Nile begins to di- 
ide icfelf into two great branches. Memphis, the 


e rcient court of png Egyptian Kings, opened her 

had ns ©o him, and. afforded him 6 paties over the 
was A ile. 

gar Ptolemy, having received advice of the proach Hirt. 


— 
. 


f this army, detached a body of troops to ſtop its 
progreſs, and to prevent its junction with Cæſar. 
Part of this detachment having outſtripped the reſt in 
cir route, and being _ to carry off the honour of 

e victory from their followers, their commanders 
ade an immediate diſpaſition to attack Mithridates, 
ho was well entrenched. This fault, ſo frequent in 
nar, and ſo often puniſhed by ill-ſucceſs, on 11 wt fy 
on met with its juſt reward. The Egyptians 
pulſed with loſs, — had been entire Io. deſtroy = 
their knowledge of the country, which facilitated. 
ir retreat to the tranſports which brought * 
ad not favoured their eſcape. e | 
ff of the detachment which had not yet 
nd had been joined by thoſe who | the fs e. 1 


E E AF: 


= 
A. Bos: feat, was yet of ſufficient force to prevent Mithridates 


47+ 


"+ * 


of | this event, and ſer out almoſt at the fame time, 
the one to join Mithridates, the other to ſurprizeand 
deſtroy him. Though Ptolemy got there firſt; h 


the advantage of going directly up the river, yet he 


ſelf went on board one of thefe veſſels, which, being 
over- loaded by the numbers ho jumped into it, ſunk 
to the bottom: and in this manner was the youſg 


them with humanity, and croſſed the enemy's work 
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advancing. r 
Cæſar and the King of Egypt were both informed 


means of a great number of ſmall veſſels, which were 
of uſe in tranſporting his troops, and having belides 


was not able to attempt any thing before 'Czſar's u. 
rival, who found no difficulty to join Mithridates. 

Cæſar, now ſeeing himſelf at the head of a power- 
ful army, was reſolved to put an end to the war, The 
King was encamped, at a little diſtance from the 
Nile, which flanked him on the left. Berwixt his 
camp and Czfar's was a canal, of which the Alexan- 
drians endeayoured to diſpute the paſſage. However, 
it was to no purpoſe, for Czfar paſſed it, and the 
next day attacked and carried the King's camp ſword 
in hand. Great was the ſlaughter of the Egyptians, 
Their only refuge was to get on board their tranſports, 
and endeavour to fall down the river. Ptolemy bim. 


King drowned in the Nile. His body was afterwards 
found, covered with mud, and known by the golden 
cuiraſs, which it was cuſtomary for the Ptolennes to 
wear in the time of action. NE Lf 

Cæſar ſent this cuiraſs to Alexandria, to be a prod 
to the inhabitants of their Rings death, and himfl 
followed with his cavalry by the ſhorteſt way, being 
perſuaded that on the news of his victory, every bad 
would ſubmit, nor even dare to think of war, Nef 
was he miſtaken ; for he no ſooner appeared on the 
enemy's fide of the town, than he perceived the Alex 
andrians coming out to meet him, and to implore I 
forgiveneſs. Cæſar comforted them, promiſed to tres 


to come to his own quarters, 
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In this manner Ceſar extricated himſelf from a AR. gogy 
yar, wherein all manner of difficulties and diſadvan- *** | 
ſeemed united againſt him: wherein as well the 
ſeaſon of the year, as his ſituation, were adverſe, 
bghting in the depth of winter, and within the walls 
of an artful enemy, who was well ſupplied with all 
forts of proviſions, at the ſame time that he was in 
want of every thing, and abſolutely unprepared. P | 
He had it now in his. power to reduce Egypt to &Suet. Caſ. 
province of the empire. Suetonius ſays, that the w 
ſon, which diſſuaded him from ſo doing, was, that 
he was apprehenſive that ſome ambitious Governor, : 
who would reſide in ſo opulent a country and of ſo 
dificult acceſs, might ſome time or other be tempted 
to revolt. This probably was the reaſon Cæſar als 
edged to his friends: The true one, without doubt, 
was his love for Cleopatra, It may not, however, 
be amiſs to obſerve, that, whatever attachment he 
might have for the Queen, Cæſar here did no more 
than an act of juſtice. The kingdom of Egypt was 
the patrimony of Cleopatra and of her now only ſur- 
viving brother, and they had committed no offence to . 
juſtify their being deprived of it: So that, conformable mee. * « 
to the will of Ptolemy Auletes, Cæſar declared them 
King and Queen of Egypt. It is true, the Prince, 
being almoſt an infant, was only nominally King, 
and that the whole authority remained in the hands 
of 'his ſiſter, who,” beſides the advantage of years, 
had that of being in very great eſteem with the Dic- 
fator, EO $4 | 
Cleopatra's charms, muſt have been 3 
to have the power of retarding Cæſar's activity. At- 
ter having been confined nine months in Alexandria, 
during which time the whole buſineſs of Rome and 
Italy was at a ſtand, and whereby the vanquiſhed 
party found means to get ſtrength and become for- 


® Bellum ſand difficillimum geſſit, neque loco, neque tempore æquo, 
ſed hieme anni, & intra — br hr & ert dn hoſtis, inops 


ple rerum omnium atque imparatus, SVET, Cæſ. c. 35 
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; Ak. 725-midable in Africa, Cæſar, inſtead of quitting Egypt 
47. with all expedition, to go where honour and the 4 
fairs of ſtate required his preſence, abandoned him 
Set. Dio. ſelf to pleaſure, and paſſed whole nights in feafts ad 
Appian. ather debaucheries with Cleopatra: and at laſt & 
qut with her to make a tour round the country. I 
* on board a ſhip richly ornamented;' and took 
their courſe vp the Nile, attended by four hundred 
veſſels, Cæſar's deſign was to have gone into Ethn 
Na, but he was prevented by his army. WHO begu 


to diſlike his proceedings. 4 | 
Hirt, The report of the progreſs of Pharnaces in Af 
rouſed him from this lethargy, and brought him 9 
himſelf, He at laſt took the reſolution of leaving 
Cleopatra: but before he departed, he took all the 
precautions neceſſary for aſſuring her the throne hehat 
put her in poſſeſſion of. He took with him her fie 
Arfinoe, leſt that Princeſs ſhould excite freſh trouble, 
He likewiſe left in Alexandria the greateſt part of the 
Roman troops he had with him, in order to keep the 
people in obedience and ſubmiſſion to the new eſta 
| a bliſhed government. = 
— To conclude the whole relating to Cæſar's amoun 
with Cleopatra, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the 
Queen being delivered of a ſon ſoon after the Roma 
General's departure, ſhe called him Cæſario; in c bu 
der that his name might imply to whom he owed liv mf 
birth. Cæſar was not diſpleaſed with it: fo far fron do 
it, that he particularly acknowledged Cæſatio fot MW ma 
his ſon, according to the teſtimony of Anthony. 
Though Oppius has wrote a book to prove, that tht 
child, which Cleopatra pretended to be Czfar's ſon 
in fact was not ſo, A notable ſubje& to write on! 
Cæſar kept his intrigue with Cleopatra ſo little 2 
ſecret, that having erected a magnificent temple © 
Venus, by the name of Venus Genetrix, | becauſe the 
Julii looked on themfelves as defcended from that di. 


nity, he placed the ſtatue of Cleopatra next to that d 
the Goddeſs, Oe. 


. 
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= 


e had 
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The year after Cfar's depatture, Cl 1 
— "made a voyage to Rome. "El = * 
— then, and lodged 9 * in his own p 3 -he 


— 


had them acknowledged as 8 
allies to the Roman People, nan of 

imaginable Honours. After Ravin 
an aſcendant over Cæſar, one muſt not R 
at Anthony's infatuation and madnefs for this 


tian. 


Cæſar, on his return Adin E 


ceived advice from all hands, 25. wt Was J jos 
confuſion at Rome, and that his preſence was the only 
means of procuring a calm. However, be thought 
it neceſſary to regulate the affairs of the provinces, 
which lay near him, ſome of which were expoſed wo 
the incurſions of Pharnaces ; and others, though 
had no foreign war to ſupport, or to apprehend, could 
not but be ſenſible of the ock the civif war had given 
o the whole empire. The Kings and perty Princes . 
in and about Syria came in crowds'to wait on him, | 
and were graciouſly received. Cæſar recommended 
to them, to be particularly careful of rhe fafety of 
the province, and ſent them home'exrremely well af- 
fected to him and to the Roman people. He alſo  Joſ.Antiq. 
confirmed Hyrcan m the 1 -prieſthood of the Jews, — 15. 
maugre the repreſentations of Antigonus fon of Arifto- 4. * 
bulus, and gave them leave to debut the walls of Je- ju ad. 7.8. 
rufalem, which . had ordered to be pulled 
down, He likewiſe rted Antipater, in 1 
mand he had for a long time exerciſed in Judea, under 
Hyrcan's name, which greatly ſtrengthened the au- 
tbority of that Prince. 

From Syria Cæſar went by fea into Cilicia, and Hirt. 
having convened the ſtates of rhe province in the city 
of Tarſus, he prepared to go towards Pontus, which 
Pharnaces had ſeized, in che manner as ſhall be pre-- 
ently related. | 

When he came to dels he deprived Archelaus' Appin. | 
(the ſon of him whom Pompey had inveſted with 
this _ of the Prieſthood of Bellona. This high 


dig- 


LAY , . ”* 
by 
, k # 
* 


. 


* 
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dignity, of which I have elſewhere ſpoken, was by 


him conferred. on Lycomedes, or N ene H B. 
thynia, who, according to the teſtimony of the ter 


of the Alexandrian war, claimed it in right of his Ap 
ceſtors. This however might be only a, ſpecious pre. 


' tence, which ſerved, to cover an act of vengeance 


againſt Archelaus, who was one of Pompey's par 
zans, and to give Cæſar an opportunity jj 
the ſervices done him by Lycomedes. 


* 
1 4 
* 


On his 1 frontiers of Gallo - ræci 
' the was met. Sracn 


by Pejotarus, who had not only diveſted 
himſelf,of all marks of royalty, but appeared as 
ſuppliant, and a perſon charged with ſome heayy ac- 
cuſation, He had aſſumed this outward humility, 
knowing that Cæſar was greatly incenſed againſt hin, 
and had therefore taken all poſſible means, to ſecure 
to himſelf ſome powerful interceſſors. He exculed 
himſelf but very indifferently for having taken pam 
with Pompey. He ſaid, 4 being in a country 
where they knew no other authority than Pompey's 


and where Cæſar had then neither troops, nor any n- 


preſentative, he was compelled to obey him, under 
whoſe command he happened to fall. Whereas n 
truth, he had ſided with Pompey through affection and 
a perſuaſion, of the juſtice of his cauſe, $ 
Cæſar, to refute him, made uſe of as bad reafens 
as thoſe which the Galatian Prince brought in his de- 
fence. He pretended that Dejotarus had certain 
been faulty in regard to him, I” he could not 
but know that he was the perſon, whoſe power Rome 
and all Italy acknowledged, and who was actually in- 
veſted with the Conſulſhip at the time of the battle 
of Pharſalia. As if the violence, with which he had 
ſeized the empire, and had afterwards inyaded the 
Conſulſhip, had been a lawful title, whoſe authority 
ought to have been reſpected by all the Roman A 
lies. But in the mouth of the ſtronger, all realons 
are valid. bs : 4 
However, Cæſar obſerved his uſual moderation. 
He declared to Dejotarus, that he forgave him, 15 
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ij to ſay, that he would offer no violence to his per- * 
on: he ordered him to reſume his robes, and required *** 4. 
a legion for the war againſt Pharnaces, formed on 
the Roman diſcipline. But he reſerved to himſelf the 
right of determining, after the war, the conteſtations 
— him and the other Tetrarchs, This was one 
ſtep towards ſtripping him of the greateſt pan of * 
dominions. 
Cæſar was no ſooner come into Ne than he re- 
ceired a deputation from Pharnaces, of whoſe l 
it is time to give ſome account. 
This Prince, the parricide ſon of Mithridates,, at e 
firſt eſteemed himſelf very happy, to be acknow- 
aged by Pompey, King of the Boſphorus, and to be K 1 
ſtiled friend and ally of the Roman people. But, on Hirt. 
the breaking out of the civil war, this opportunity 
awakened his ambition; and whilſt the — were 
employing their forces to their mutual deſtruction, he 
fattered himſelf with the hopes of reconquering the 
dominions of his anceſtors, and which he ſtill looked 
upon as his peer! He began by taking Phana- 
gorea, a city lying beyond . Bolphorus which 
Pompey had Aenne free: He next ſubdued Colchis; 
then entering Pontus, he made himſelf. maſter of Si- 
nope, which had formerly been the reſidence of the 
Kings his anceſtors. - Elated by this ſucceſs, he at- 
tacked the Leſſer Armenia, which actually belonged to 
Dejotarus, and in the abſence of that Prince, eaſily 
conquered it. Laſtly, he carried his arms into Cap- 
padocia, and attempted to take that kingdom from 
Ariobarzanes. - 
Dejotarus found affairs in this ſituation, on his re- 
turn after the battle of Pharſalia, Cæſar was at Alex- 
andria, very much embarraſſed, and in very great 
danger. Domitius Calvinus, by him appointed to 
take care of the affairs in Aſia and the adjacent pro- ; 
vinces, was the only reſqurce Dejotarus could apply to, 
& his own forces were not ſufficient. to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of . 


4 


Czſar's 


1052 


n 1 Træſars Lieutenant was very ſenſtble that the Rd 


R 
47. 


- Tip 
ation the Roman people were then in, by not pu 


one by ſea, che other by land. To the remaining as 
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man people were not leſs interefted in this) war th 


Dejotarus and Ariobarzanes, He ſent orders to Pla 
Haces immediately to evacuate the Leſſer Armen 


an 
padocia; and not to make an ill uſe of the thy 
them a proper reſpect, or by offering violett 
their right and OY So imperious à dee 
tion need to be backed by forèt. Domicius hul 
the command of three legions, but he had be 
obliged to ſend two of them to Cæſar's aſſiſtanee; th 


he added two others, compoſed of - Galatians, ul 
other ſubjects of Dejotarus, armed and diſcipline 
that Prince, after the Roman manner; and a founk 
which was juſt raiſed in a hurry in che kingdom d 
Pontus. * —＋ four legions, and ſome-oths 

Pharnaces had to no purpoſe endeavoured to ami 


bim with a negotiation, and by ſending deputicsafit 
gties, to defire thin pot remain as they wer by 


Cæſars arrival. By this he only meant 04a 
"time, knowing Cæſar's dangerous ſituation in Al 
andrja. He had likewiſe intercepted ſome lene... 
wherein Domitius was ordered to come to 
the route of Syria. And not doubting but that L 
Lieutenant would immediately leave the country, rc 
delay and protraction of affairs to him was equal 0 


With this view, and to avoid coming to'an"engigh 
ment, or at leaſt not to fight but on advantages e: 
terms, he drew from the city of Nicopolis, unde 
Whole walls he was poſted, towards the Roman cum 
two parallel ditches, at a moderate diſtance from ea 
other, each four foot deep. Between theſe two in 2; 
he Utew up his infantry in order of battle. As 
luis cavalxy, as it could not poſſibly act in ſo oo 
a ſpace, and being moreover ſuperior to that of , b 
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harnaces bo be gn. Lad 
come to action, ang I e Which his 
ops mult be expoſeq c enemy in 
ch 2 ſituation, was co 3 70. of Tr But not 
ving ſufficient” RTM conduct ſuch an ati 
d being more an knowing, in the art 
ar, he was a y Pharnaces. ei arus' $ two 
ons gave ground. at the very firſt br tet nd im- 


ft totally cut to pe 1 8 which was com- 
ed of Kan Pen $ veteran 25 whole brunt 


; of only two hundred and fifty men. 

By this victory, Pharnaces became abſolute maſter 
el Leſſer Armenia, of Cappadocia, and of Pontus. 
mitius, who, was no longer able to keep the field 
nbled in the beſt manner. he could, the © remains 
army, and retired into Aſia, The con 
le an 1 uſe of his proſperity, and b 4 the . 
of power, cruelty 120 oppreſſion which he com: 
tec emed to endeavour to make his government 
us. 


F Cane EaSC3ESoS- 


\ 


ee was making diſpoſitions to puſh his conqueſts 
ela fer as Bith unde 7 15 vince of Aſia, y- 5 
iy, eired advice, that Aſander, whom he had ap- 
red Regent of the Boſphorus during his abſence, 
r This qbliged him to alter his oP ds 
s chink of reducing that rebel. Whilſt this by- 
0 


* 


. employed his attention, he was trayerſed by ano- 
of greater importance; and he had intelli of 
proach of a more formidable enemy ; which was 
, Pharnaces rightly judged, that his firſt con- 
was to endeavour to Fo 2 ſtop to him; and ac- 
ingly he poſted himſelf on an eminence near Zela 


yz 


lins 


K 


„ becauſe his Father had there defeated the Ro- 
8 commanded by Triarius. 


ot, IX. O | 1 


lately run away. The legion raiſed in GEE was 


the action, and retreate th in in good order, with the 


cla in Pontus, which N he thought of happy 


198. 
mans, he placed them on. the flanks, without the An 2 | 


N 

tha 

"a Denne by the very realons., which induced * 
| and "He a, was. very dolirgus 


194 
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| Ant. Go 
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trenched,; and fully reſolved to continue the war. H 


he ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on his not having given and 
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He obſerved the ſame conduct with Cæſat, as bu 
ſucceeded with Domitius. He pretended to Turf 
ce, at the ſame time that he was ſtrongly « 


ſent Ambaſſadors, to Cæſar, with inſtru&ions, to pn 
ſent him with a crown of gold, and at the famety 
to declare his entire ſubmiſſion to his will. Andy 
ren that he did not deſerve to be treated as anenen 


ſiſtance to Pompey. 9 
Cæſar replied, that particular ſervices were to ly 
no compenſation for offences committed again 
republic: and that after all, he had only ſerved hind: 
in not engaging with a ruined party. He added, 
was willing to pardon him, provided he would q 
Pontus, and repair the damages he had there o 
ſioned. He refuſed to accept the golden crown, .ſayi 
that Pharnaces ought firſt to return to his allegiand 
and then he might ſend him ſuch preſents; azity 


- 


_ cuſtomary for victorious Generals to receive from le; 


an end to the affair, and to, determine the wat Þ 
battle: To this reſolution," his natural activity no 


friends. a 153 

This artful Prince promiſed every thing, but 
meant to keep his engagements. As he knew all 
of the utmoſt importance, and which would adit t 
no delay, required Cæſar's preſence at Rom, We: 
thought by ſhuffling, and ſtarting difficulties al 
the manner and time of fulfilling his engagements 
tire out Cæſar's patience: and that in the end 
General, ſatisfied with having a fair pretence 00 
Pontus, would chooſe to go where his preſence og 
r 9 "1 (4 

Ceæſar eaſily ſaw through Pharnaces's deſign: Nack 
inſtead of * Gor in cavilling, he refolyed 108: 


the neceſſity of circumſtances not a little cfm ee 
However, his forces were very inconſiderabk it 
had only the ſixth legion, (which he had brofg ul 
him from Alexandria, and which, by long fe | 
fatiguing marches and frequent actions, was rue. 
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Domitius. But he knew, that ſuch a leader as him- 
ſelf was worth a whole army. He advanced there- 
dre with theſe troops, within five miles of the enemy. 
The country Where Pharnaces was encamped was 
full of hills ſeparated from each other by deep vallies. 


it only a mile's diſtance, was another on which Cæſar 
ſolved to take his poſt, and to entrench himſelf. 
ith this view, he ordered a large collection to be 
nade of faſcines, branches of trees, ſtones, and all 
orts of materials neceſſary for raiſing a rampart : 
ich order being in. a ſhort time executed, he matched 
ith his legions three hours before day- light without 
ny baggage : and at ſun- riſing, to the great ſurprize 


ade choice of for his poſt, and which was the very 
lace where Triarius had been defeated by Mithri- 
lates. In a ſhort time all the flaves, which had fol: 
bed his army, brought up the materials for the ram- 
art; and whilſt the firſt line of the Roman troops 
age a front towards the enemy encamped on the op- 
lite hill, the reſt of the ſoldiers worked hard at the 
trenchment. | 


g Pharnaces, who ſaw his whole proceeding, imme- 
ents ately drew out his army in order of battle at the 
end d of his camp. Cæſar looked on this as a bra- 


vugh to bring troops down into a valley, who muſt 
terwards afcend a very ſteep hill, before they could 


; tick him. Pharnaces, through a preſumption of 
(0 ich it is to no purpoſe to ſeek the motive, dared at- 
rt what Cæſar thought impracticable, and made 
notion with ſuch celerity, that he ſurprized the 


man s who perceived the enemy juſt upon them, 
ullt they were yet employed at their work. So that 
Ear had not only his workmen to call in, but to 


tle. All this could not be done, at once, without 
a 1 O 2 ſo ne 


Oppoſite. the hill where the King of Boſphorus lay, 


the enemy, had got poſſeſſion of the hill he had 


ado, not imagining any mortal could be hardy , 


ler them to arms, and to draw them up in order of 
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wo leſs than a thouſand men), one legion of Dejotarus, A. R. 505. 
ind two others, which had been lately beaten under 4. ©: 
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J A which was augmented by ſeeing th 
| | front of Pharnaces's army. But che Rn tn 
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chariots armed with ſcytkes, which marched. in 


covered themſelves from this confuſion, and aided by 
ſituation, eaſily repulſed the enem 
gun by the right wing, where the y 
terans of the th 


were poſted. Soon 
the left and center Fs dhe ſame ſuperiority, Ns 


naces's ſoldiers were either ſlain or thrown heat 
into the valley. Thoſe who eſcaped the battle | 
away their arms, that they might not impede th 
flight, Cæſar purſued them, and without gn 
them time to rally, attacked their camp and oe 
During the attack of the camp, Pharnaces fi 
means to eſcape. 

It is reported that Cæſar himſelf was aſtoniſed 
the eaſe with which he gained this victory, and 
reſſed himſelf in the following manner: Hay 
Pompey ] ſuch then are the enemies, by whoſe del 

you have acquired the appellation of Great.“ 
1 — dl to ee 
account of this action, he deſcribed the rap 25 
victory, by theſe three remarkable words; u. 
vID1, vici: I came, ſaw, and conquered, And wit 
he triumphed on this occaſion, he cauſed a tabliti 
be carried in the proceſſion, with chal een 
| ſcribed on it in capitals. 

In effect Cæſar might well boaſt 1 :ompleat 
+ ſubdued his enemy x the gain of this ſingle: bait 
for by it he put an end to the war.  Pharnaces;han 
retired to Sinope, was purſued thither by Down 
who compelled him to quit that city, and ſoon 
the whole country. Through his fooliſh ambit 
he now found he had no place left, where 0 f 
protection. For the Boſphorus was in the han 
Aſander, who had revolted, as has been related. 
that when this fugitive Prince was diſpoſed — — 
home to his kingdom, he found the rebel in ac 


to oo him the poſſeſſion, This drew and X 


— 


herein Pharnices was fin. Sach wastheend of all 43. 705. 
js ambitious 986" (74 __ 
Cæſar, wy laſt at liberty to rowork to Rome, loſt no Hirt. 
me after the victory over — He ſet out 
N day, eſcorted by a party of horſe, or- 
g the ſixth legion to follow: — and receive in 
"She reward due to —.— who had done ſo 
ak _ ſuch — ſervices for their General. Ia 

ia and Bithynia, he ſettled 
; roger the e and inhabjrnt of tht 
ntries: and it was then he took his | 
otarus, to whom, according to Cicero, he had a Cic. Phy. 
req He exacted large ſums of money II. 94 95- 
n him: took from him Armenia, which the Se- 
ie had given him, and beſtowed it on Ariobarzanes: 
io ſtripped him of part of Gallo- 1a, and made 
reſent of it to Mithridates of Pergamus. This Dio. 
me Mithridates was by him ordered to make war on 
fander, and appointed King of the Boſphorus, when 
had conquered it. 
We know not particularly, what other regulations 
zlar made, with reſpect to all thoſe countries and 
th reſpect to Aſia properly ſo called. We only 
ow, that his cation was to raiſe money 
all ſorts of means. He cauſed payment to be 
de of thoſe ſums'of money, which had been pro- 
ſed Pompey, exacting at the ſame time freſh ones 
various pretences. made no ſcruple to plun- 
temples, and received a great number of golden 5 
uns from the Princes and inhabitants of different 
ies and countries. In this he only ſtuck to his 
nciples, of which be made no ſecret: ſaying, 
There are two expedients 1 neceſſary for 
adlſhing and confirming a government, ſoldie 
money: And theſe two expedients mutually aſſſſt 
other. By money, ſokdiers are raiſed, and ſe- 
d to your intereſt; and by the ſoldiers arms, 
ey is levied : and if either of theſe expedients 
— other cannot long ſubſiſt.“ Such were his 
and ſuch was 0 diſcourſe, which GE 

3 
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7 no mare than the truth; but which to be W 
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pray ©. in practice, ſuppoſes it to be done by a legal 


arrived ſooner than was expected. But before by 


| cherefore, I ſhall give an account of the war 5 [3 
ricum, between the two factions which then Givi 


- Ceſar appuinted Diftator, and M.- Anthony Geral 


. theſe troubles, without examining into paſt fall. 


CO NT BN N 


and to ſome lawful end. 
Ceſar, having with his alba applicaim 

patched all the affairs which detained" him in 

Eaſtern countries, ' hurried away for Italy, whine 


the relation of his tranſactions there, it is neceſſary 
me to take notice of ſeveral events, which he 
yet found. place in my narration. ' In the firſt i 


the empire: In the next place, I ſhall relate ſome q 
ticular facts, which concern ſome Romans of did 

tion and certain people of Greece. And ſhall de 
giving any account of the increaſe of the yanquil 
party in Africa, and of the commotions in Spain, Met 


ll it hall Nerd rl 


in thoſe two provinces. 


SECT: II. 


The war in Illyricum between the — of Ceſar 
Pompey. Calenus takes Athens,” Megara and Pei 
— for Ceſar. Death of Appius Claus, 

dition of the Pythian Oracle. Sulpicius and Mani 
lus make choice of a voluntary exile. Conftancyaf Md 
cellus. Cicero is ill treated by bis brother and 
An account of Cicero's diſquietudes during bis ho 

Biunduſium. He goes to Ceſar, and is favouraty 
ceived. State of Rome after the battle of Hug n 


the horſe. Miſcondułt of Anthony, His rain 
injuſtice. Gommotions in Rome occafioned by L 
y Tribune. Ceſar, on his return to Rom, 


far endeavours to raiſe monty at any rate. 
a ſale of the effetts of the defeated:party, pa 
Pompey's, which are bought by Anthony. © Diſs 


He 0 
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hetwixt Caſar and Anthony: on. this bead. Geſar in- 
'rratigles bimſelf with the people. Rewards the leaders © 
of bis party. Calenus and. Vatinius appointed Conjuls. 

Ceſar cauſes bimſelf io be nominated L 1Ratar and Con- 
fil for_the enſuing gear, and takes Lepidus for bis Col- 
gie in the Conſulſhip, and for bis General of the. hare. 
Sedition among ibe Veteran ſoldiers... - Ceſar appeaſes 
it. by bi reſolutian-;..T be principles of his conduct in 
ad to RO... 


ſtrong for 
city of Salonæ the capital of the country withſtood ct de B. 
ke torrent, and even maintained a ſiege: againſt M. C. I. III. g. 
Mavius. This. Lieutenant of Pompey, who, with 
e aſſiſtance of Libo, had drove out Dolabella, and 
aken C. Antonius priſoner, endeavoured at. firſt to 
erſuade the Romans, ſettled. in Salonæ, and maſters 
f the place, to open the gates to him. But not be- 
jo able to ſucceed, he reflved to attack the city and 
e it by ſtorm, The Romans, who defended it, 
te determined, notwithſtanding their few numbers, 
b abide all extremities, ſooner than forfeit their fide- 
ty to Cæſar; and rather than ſurrender, they ſet at 
berty all their ſlaves capable of bearing arms, and 
toff their women's hair, to make uſe of it in their 
eines of war. 8 x" "pts 
Ocdavius, perceiving their obſtinacy, beſieged the 
ity in form, and formed five camps round Salonæ. 
ne beſieged made a. vigorous defence: and although 
ey were in great want of proyiſions, they held out 
a conſiderable tiwe. Until one day about noon, 
Merving that Octavius's ſoldiers. were not at their 
oſs, and ſeemed remiſs in their duty, they diſtribu- 
xd their women and children round the walls, to 
lake a falſe ſhow. to the enemy; at the ſame time 
at they themſelves, ſupported. by the flaves to whom 
ey had given freedom, made fo vigorous and .wellr 
ndufted a fally, that they carried Octavius's fixe 
ps, ane after the other. This obliged. him to 
* 04 | raiſe 


29 
5 A eg ſe the fie 
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was yet at Dyrrachium. 


os 
tives, and with M. Octavius, wit After 7 the bak 


its ſevere told, prevented any convoys coming by" 


yorius VATINTs,” Cc 
: So making What Halte he colt hs l 

the broken remains of his treey 2 

turned to Epirus. This afaly | happened while Þ 


The Romäns of Salonze hat applied to Cx. 
ing the hege, for a reinfortement, But he had bv 
been able to ſend them any. The ſumter le 
the ſame in which he ' Potaþey, Cottificn 
came by his order into Illyricum, with two 
He there had a double war to. carry 


Vii 
- 


Pharfalia, had returned into the gulph with FT 
and endeavoured to draw over to Send A 
bitants of the little iſles, and of the coalts of Uly Fea 
Cornificius, by a conduct equally active and pruden 
continually gained fome advantage over theft ty 
fold enemies. 
When Cæſar was in it of Potnpey, been! 
formed that ſeveral of the vanquiſhed party had flug 
themſelves, in great bodies, into Tllyricumn, on f 
fide of Macedonia. He was apprehenſive that it 
there might become powerful, and it FM 
Cornificius had need of a reinforcement. He then 
fore ordered Gabinius to march into that provine 
ſome new raiſed legions. Gabinius was one of Pax 
pey's creatures, but had joined Cæſat ih ackinowled 
ment for having recalled him from exile, by the l 
paſſed in his rſt Di&arorſhip. Though his 
a bad, he nevertheleſs was btave, but 
rained not on this occaſion the feputation he kad fo 
merly acquired in Syria and in 1 Egypt; ah „ at i 
ſame time his hopes began to fatter Him, and fortu 
ſeemed inclined to W171 him, he met, in Wyri 
with infamy, and death. 
Hyricum being a barren countty, it was dt 
eaſy matter for Gabinius to ſubſiſt an Aw th 
eſpecially as the inhabitants were no friends to C 
party. It was. then the moſt titne of the ye 
and the winter, befides incommoding the tres! 


EESTSY EBSESMRSCGGSS*H.T / . o 
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ſeveral attempts, and as often fuiled: 
d by the Barbarians, and was repulſed 
Ich los. The conſequence of which was, that he 
contemprible to his enemies; ſo that when he 
«ured to Salon they attacked his army, beat him, 
ad Killed à great number of his people. Gabinius, 
wing into rhe city with the remains e his de- 
kat, was there ſeized with a diftemper uf which he 
bot after died. Ea 
By his defeat and death, Octavius became abſolute 
j the province. His fleet commanded at fea : and 
de natives of the country were his friends. Cornifi- 
tus preſſed on all fides with difficulty kept his ground, 
id Czzfar, then ſhut up in Alexandria, was at too 

4 diſtance, and too much employed, to think of 

cum. The only reſource for Ceſar's party in 
a country, was a man, who has hitherto appeared in 
liftory, as a perſon of a mean ſoul, and depraved mo- 
is, bot who nevertheleſs was of great intrepidity, 
ud underſtood perfectly well the art of war. 


drunduſium; and being applied to by Cornificius to 
ome to his aſſiſtance, notwithſtanding an indiſpoſition 
k then laboured under, undertook and executed this 
tpedition, with a reſolution truly commendable. He 
lad with him a good tratnber of veteran ſoldiers, who 
had been left behind at Brunduſium, on account of 
ickdeſs, at the time Ceſar's legions went into Greece. 
but he wanted ſhips, or at lealt he had not ſufficient 
b fort a fleet capable of engaging Octavius: Where- 
won he wrote to Fuflus Calenus, whom Cæſar had 
& in Achaia, to ſend him as many as he had occa- 
bh for; but this ſupply not coming fo ſoon as the 
pence of affairs required, he determined to make 
tle of ſuch as he had. To ſome large ſhips of war, 
wach were in the port of |Brunduſiutn, he made an 
dition of great numbers of ſmall veſſels, which he 
med with beaks : and on board this fleet, compoſed 

| in 


The man I mean is Vatinias ; who was then at 


a 
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ils, Ha 0 contend with all cheſe difficulties AR, 766 
Cibinius, ving ere Ant. 
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Es in this manner, be: embarked. his veteran troops, a0 
Awe. ©. gave chace to Octavius. ; EY jeu f "ON , : 
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enemy's fleet, and know 3. h own to be far ſupe 
rior in number and rate 12 he alte 0 A 4 
of a little iſland called Tauris, aud made all the. ne. 
ceſſary diſpoſitions for an engagement. A Nie 
purſued his courſe, he ſaw, all on a ſudden, ORtayius: 
© Surpriſed. he Was, but. not diſconcerted.; he imme 
diately gave the ſignal for fight; and being ſenſible 
that his ſhips could not engage the enemy's but a 
great diſadvantage, he determined to reſt theaffar 
entirely on courage, and accordingly. ordered. the 
alley on which, he was aboard, and which was « 
Fe banks of oars, to attack the Adiniral-galley of th 
enemy. In the frit ſhock, which was very Violen, 
Octavius's galley loſt its beax. Immediately. the vel: 
els of both parties moved up to the afliſtance of thei 
Chiefs, and as they cloſed in on all ſides, there wa 
no longer à poſſibilicy of working any of them, It wa 
now a cloſe engagement, and nothing could have hap: 
ed more favourable for Vatinius's ſoldiers; whal 
bravery and experience aſſured them victory, as. loa 
as they could have an opportunity of boarding... 0c: 
tavius's galley was ſunk ; many others ſhared the ſane 
fate, or were taken; numbers of his ſoldiers wee K 
ed or drowned; and it was with difficulty that he hu 
ſelf eſcaped with ſome few ſhips, | Vatinius, after is 
victory, went to refreſh himſcif in the port, wa 
Octavius had juſt quitt. 2 
This victory was deciſive. Octavius fled to tit 
coaſt of Greece, from whence he went to Sicily, and 
afterwards into Africa, No. veſſel under Pompej! 
colours dared appear in the Adriatic :, and the pi 
vince of Illyricum obeyed the laws of Cæſat, and d 
orders of Cornificius. Vatinius after this glorious ® 
ploit returned to Brunduſium, without the wee 


(9) 
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fingle ſhip,” or even; if you take literally the 
of the ancient hiſtorian, of a fingle*man. - 
Ven In Greece, the Athenians and arians had 


the che bartle' of Pharſalia had been fought, had ſent 
pe: Fufus Calenus, at the head of a conſiderable detach- 
or ment, to make war againſt Pompey's Lieutenants, 
ne-W who were in poſſeſſion of the Southern provinces. 
wi Futus would have been glad to have penetrated into 
veloponneſus; but Rutilius Lupus, one of the Chiefs 
| of the contrary party, having taken the precaution to 
we. c2iſc a wall croſs the Iſthmus, Fufius' went and laid 
we bege to Athens, and immediately took the Piræeus, 
it 88 whoſe fortifications had been raiſed by Sylla. Never- 
theleſs the Athenians were ſo obſtinately ſet againſt 
Cæſar, that they ſtill held out, till hearing of Pom- 
pey's defeat, they opened their gates to Calenus. 


puties, pardoned them, not without reproaching 
them in the following manner: + Muſt you ever 
be indebted to the glory of your anceſtors, for pro- 


„actions have incurred?“ | 
The inhabitants of Megara ſhould have followed 

the example of the Athenians, in their ſubmiſſion. 
but, to their misfortune, they were obſtinate enough 


ceiring the enemy intended to ſtorm the city, they 
thought of letting looſe ſome lions, which Caſſius 
ad left to be taken care of in their city, till he ſhould 
end for them to Rome, for the es he intended 
w give on his being choſen Ædile; which office he 
den made application for. But the lions were no 
ſooner at liberty than, inſtead of ſeizing Calenus's 
ſoldiers, they turned on the Megarians themſelves, 
ad tore ſeveral of them to pieces, ſo that they be- 
ame objects of compaſſion and horror to their very 


p Suis omnibus incolumibus. © 


Are e cel ev ac anhin þ dite cer D anodes. 
enemies. 


Cæſar, whoſe clemency they implored by their de- 


tecting you from a 3 which your ow 


. 


expreſſion A: R-76x- 


wit 
wn WY difficulty received Caſar's yoke. This General, ere PP 


o ſtand a fiege. After a pretty long reſiſtance, per- piut Brut. 


Aunt. 
*. 


ao. 


verſe of fortune, more on his own account, chan in 


make the Pythia ſpeak. For the oracle had been © 
| and profit by the exerciſe of her function, that it un 


Arge enemies. The reſt of the inhabitauts ebe ſold u 


moderate price; to the intent that theſe whiortunge 


| mig 
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ſlavery. But Calenus had ſo much conſideration and 
dompaſſion for thetn, as to ſell them to buyers who 
hed 'fome. friendſhip for them, and that dt a very 


Megarians might have it in their power to rahſe 
3 ne and that fo ancient and Mala 
ht be able to recover itſelf. (0 
wſar's victory at Pharſalia opened u paſſage ſu 
Calenus into Peloponneſus. He marched town 
Patræ, where Cato, as I have e 
after leaving the afle of Corcyra, brought the 
chief part of Pompey's fleet. On his approach 
Cato retired: and Calenus met with no further op 
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poſition throughout all Greece. N ö 
I have only now to take notice of ſome particula * 
facts, which ought not to be over in filence die 


And the firft of this kind which occurs to me, i the 
death of Appius Claudius. A man more eminent ut 
account of his rank and family, than for his merit, 
but whoſe high birth has given him a place ambny 
the moſt illuſtrious citizens of Rome. He had fol 
lowed Pompey, whoſe eldeſt fon had married hi 
daughter, and had been deputed by that Generil, x 
the comtnencement of the war, to command in Achai 
Appius, being very uneaſy, and apprehending art 


conſideration of the cauſe he had eſpouſed, deter 
mined to conſult the oracle at Delphos, on the ſuc: 
ceſs of the war. He had even been addicted to div 
nation in all its branches, and had made a ſerious ſtudy 
of this pretended fcience. The difficulty here was to 


long neglected, and the Priefleſs got fo little honou 


not worth her while to expoſe herſelf to the fatigue f Ad 
and danger of the frantic rage, which the ena 
of the grot of Apollo excited in her. She therefore 
refuſed to enter the cave, and to ag Herſelf on the 


Tripod, til Appius made vfe of his authority, 20 
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compelled her to a compliance. Whereupon ſhe re- 
urned him this anſwer : „ Roman, this war is nane 
« of your concern 3. you, ſhall obtain the country of 
Eubœa. This prediction. which ſeems ta have been 
gdapted to the inclinations of Appius, which doubt- 
6 the Pythia was not unacquainted with, had à dif- 


& 


SE. 


expected, He was in hopes, that undiſturbed id ſome 
corner of Eubaza, he might ſee the whole univerſe is 
; ferment, without being affected by its emotions. 
h effect he avoided the. diſaſters, of the. war, but it 
ms by a diſeaſe, which brought him te his grave. 
ompey appointed Rutilius Lupus his ſucceſſor, who 
uit the wall croſs the Iſthmus, as has been related. 
After the battle of Pharſaha, two illuſtriqus fagir 
res, Serv. Sulpicius and M. Marcellus, agreed in 
the ſame meaſures with regard to their conduct, tho 
aherwiſe of very different characters. We have (een 
tem joint Conſuls, and found that at the time Mar- 
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Ws xllus treated, Calar with great haughtineſs, Sulpicius 
«WY 4 always inclined to be more moderate. As to the 
Wer he was af a very mild diſpoſition, and was one 
ba ede laſt who, determined te go into Greege, in 


der to join Fompey and what induced him at 
kngth to take this hazardous reſolution, was proha- 
bly the ill ſucceſs which ſeemed at firſt to threaten 
Crſar, in the Spaniſh war againſt Afranius and Pe- 
tus, For Pompey was no ſooner defeated than 
Sulpicius gave over all thoughts of war. He ſeems 
den to have done more, and to have at the fame 
ime taken the +. reſolution of giving up the ſatisfac - 
tion of living in his native country. He therefore 
tired to ſome city of Greece or Aſia, in order to paſs 


ad polite learning, to which he bad always greatly 
+ Nikil ad te hoc, Raman bellum pertinet, Eubaz Cala obti- 


ne, 
dis, Val. Max. I. 8. OR08., VI. 15. | 3 
f What I here mention of Sulpicius, is not aftually related of him 
by any author, but I infer it from ſome paſſages in Cicero, et ot 
irh in the ſeventh letter of XI. book, to Atticus, and of the. 
te IV, book, ad Famil, / 
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applied 
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vrent event, than what he, to whom it was addreſſad, 


the remainder. of his days in the ſtudy. of philoſophy = 
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„n zes applied himſelf. But Cæſar, who paid gieat regul 
Aut. C. 0 mildneſs and moderation, drew him * 


47. 


Achaia, as I ſhall he 


— himſelf more than ever to the ſtudy of eloquent ud 


into baniſhment.” He added, that Cæſar had palſed 
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from this ination, and a pointed him Proconful 
ter have occaſion do men. 


As for M. Marcellus, Sulpicius's Collegue, t h. 
known. fact he retired to Mitylene, and there applat 


philoſophy, having for his inſtructor Cratippus th 
philoſopher, who is well known by the commendation 
Cicero beſtows on him in ſeveral paſſages. AzMy: 
cellus was of a great ſoul, philoſophy to him ws 
a barren ſpeculation : by its aſſiſtance he ſuſtained the 
traverſes of fortune with conſtancy, and found in th 
uprightneſs and purity of his intentions, a"confolation 
for the chance of events. Brutus, ſpeaking as it 
terlocutor in one of Cicero's dialogues, expreſſes gen 
admiration of his conſtancy. But he has expreſſed 
himſelf more fully, and with more energy, in à work 
of his own, of which Seneca has preſerved ſome ver Wil ts 
memorable paſſages. I + have ſeen, ſaid he, Ma. © 
cellus in his exile at Mitylene, enjoying all the fel 
city that human nature is capable of, and more de. 
ſirous than ever of uſeful knowledge. And When 
left him, I could not think I was taking leave of! 
baniſhed man, but rather that I myſelf was goigg 


by Mitylene, without making any ſtay there, becauſe 
he could not ſupport the ſight of a man of ſo much 
merit, reduced to a ſituation ſo unworthy. of him. 
« How glorious was it for Marcellus, ſays Seneca, 


* Maxime laudandus eſt, qui hoc tempore ipſo _—— conſoletur ſe 
uum conſcientia optime mentis, tum etiam uſurpatione & renon- 
tione doctrine. vidi enim Mitylenis nuper virum, atque, ut din, 
vidi plans virum. Cc. Bruto, n. 250. | 
tus ait ſe vidiſſe Marcellum Mitylenis exſulantem, &, quan- 
tim mods natura hominis pateretur, beatiſſimè viventem z neque ur 
quam bonarum Artium — quam illo tempore. Itaque addict. 
viſum fibi ſe ** exſilium ire, qui fine illo rediturus eſſet, quin 
illum in exſilio relinqui——lllum exſulem Brutus relinquere non po- 
tuit, Czſar videre. 1 enim illi teftimonium utriuſque. Ru- 
tus fine Marcello reverti ſe doluit, Cæſar erubuit. SEN. 
ad Helv. N. 9. : that 
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wafuſion in Cæſär. Each of them has beſtowed a 


concerned to return to, Rome without him, and Cæfar 
vas aſhamed.” It was on Cæſar's return from Alla, 
after defeating Pharnaces, that Brutus, who accom- 
panied him, viſited Marcellus at Mitylene. 

I ſcarce know of any but Sulpicius and M. Mir. 
ellus, who thus made choice of a voluntary exile, 
fter the battle of Phatſalia. As for the reſt, thoſe 


Africa, had recourſe to the conqueror's clemency, and 
plied for leave to return into Italy, and to Rome, 
Many of theſe latter remained in, Achaia under Cale- 
nus, waiting for a deciſion of their fate from Cæfar's 
hands, whom other buſineſs employed for a long time 
in Alexandria. They all of them ſooner or later ob- 
tined what they defired : but we are not able to be 
N on this head, unleſs as to what regards the 

two Q. Cicero's, father and ſon, who on this occa- 
fon acted an unbecoming part. 


the Orator, had ſerved as Czſar's ieutenant in Gaul. 

This however did not prevent his ſiding with Pompey 
in the civil war, which could not but be highly diſ- 
pleaſing to his former General. Beſides, Cxſaf thought 
that he was the occaſion of his brother's leaving Italy, 
ind * had beat up for him. This is the expreſſion 
he made uſe of, to imply the ſignal of his departure. 

Cicero wasat Brondufium, i in great anxiety as to what 
rrearment he was to expect, when he was informed of 
this expreſſion of Cæſar: and though he had already 
cauſe to complain'of his brother; 15 as he had even 
had a great affection and regard for or him, he imme- 
Clately wrote to Cæſar, in the following terms. I 
im F not leſs reed e for . e — 


11 — 8 meæ ES Elie. cic. ad Att. 


A p. Quinto fratre meo non minis laboro, quam de me ipſo: Ted 
eum tibi commendare hoc meo tempore non audgo. Illud duntaxat 
taulen 


eery, honourable commendation on him; Brutus was 


who did not join Cato, in order to renew the war in 
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nat in his exile he ſhodld create envy in Brutus, and AR 2 — 


It muſt be remembered, that Cicero, bebilice © to Cic. ad 


N 8 
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W far e fe ; Aepajjon, it 
* r 0 intreat 0k 
. 1 
Mk. ns i it 155 through his fault that T 
duty, or affection to . He e ya me 
to remain in your intereſt : and when g {et out N 
| gether from Italy, he ouly ee me, not led 
N in that zend! In all other reſpects, it would 
per far me to intercede for him 15 ng 
Daura and the friendſhip dip a ber 
v and bim, muſt, determine you. the con 
of my name can be of ng ſervice to hin, 
at leaſt I beg, and repeat my inſtances, char it may d 
him no detriment.“ 
This letter, which is full of brotherly affetion, ; 
at the ſame time wrote with great prudence and cir 
cumſpection, and does honour to Cicero. His bro 
ther did nat obſerve the like conduct in Nat 
him: for when he retired to Patræ, after Pompey 
defeat, he was not ſatisfied with declaimi 
Cicero, to any one that would give him the 
he even contrived to make Cæſar mY 
his unbecoming invectives. And his ſan, a youth of 
a violent, impetuous temper, went into Alia, not 6 


much with intention to obtain his father's pardan, f 
to impeac 


h his uncle. All Czlar's friends, 3 
for the moſt part all Cicero's, reſented the ingrati 
of his 5g They nevertheleſs were * to 
him, knowing, that though Cicero was, without dapbt 
concerned at the ill return made him by his relations 
he was far from defiring to be revenged on them, 
vintus the ſon, who met with Ceſar thang 

2 the pardon he came AE for, 
the repommmendagion of Hirtius. 
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This was not the only vexation Cicero met with, 
bring his ſtay at Brunduſium; not to mention his 
vmeſtic affairs, his eſtate running to ruin, the bad 
economy of his wife, the unhappy ſituation of his 

ourite daughter Tullia, Who was obliged to be di- 
reed from Polabella, and had not wherewith to ſup- 
art her rank. All theſe facts concern Cicero's pri- 
life, and are no part of a general hiſtory. - But 
glides ſo many ſubjects of grief, the cruel uncertainty 
remained in for near a year, was to him ſo torment- 
2, that he was abſolutely diſpiritetc. 


S EE ERT + S585: 


me there, with the victorious legions of Pharſalia. 
e might, had he been ſo diſpoſed,” put Cicero® to 
eech, who had returned into Italy of his own accord, 
at leaſt without any ſign manual of Cæſar. An- 


quel made * merit of this pretended piece of 
ide, which Cicero very rightly ſtiles a highway- 


us courteſy, who boaſts to have given a perſon his 
2 e, becauſe he did not deprive him of it. But at laſt 
e cecknowledges, that Anthony, at that juncture, 


| the power of diſpoſing of him as he thought pro- 
Though he was freed from this danger, yet he 
not free from inquietude. For having conceived 
pes, that Cæſar would not be long before he came 
d Italy, or at leaſt, that wherever A might happen 
be, he would not fail ſending him ſome. aſſurances 
bis friendſhip ; the Alexandrian war entirely diſcon- 
ted him. Cæſar was then too buſy to think of 
jects more remote, and was a long time without 
ding any advices into Italy. During this interval 


under him the title and authority of General of 
horſe, Cicero's fate ſtill depended on him. 

This General of the horſe was far from obſerving 
lame moderation, or confining himſelf within the 
n bounds as his Dictator. He had like to have 
ir affronted Cicero, as to force him to leave Italy, on 
vt, IX. P | the 


A. R. 0 
Ant 6 | 


m, 47. 


Cic. ad 
Att. I, XI. 


Immediately on his arrival at Brunduſium, he ran a 2 Phil, 
great riſſc. For preſently after Anthony alſo 


vny forebore making uſe of his power, and in the 


vas nominated Dictator; and Mark Anthony hav- 
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A. R. 705- the following pretence. Cæſar, on a falſe reportayhi 
Ant. C. had been — that Cato was returned int 
Cic. ad and intended to appear publickly at Rome, wrote 
Att. XI. 7. Anthony, by no means to ſuffer it: adfling; chat} 

intention was, that no one af thoſe, who had ul 
up arms againſt him, ſhould be permitted to ſta 
Italy, without his expreſs leave. Anthony acquainy 
— rn ger this —_ ks ſame time making j 
| t apologies for his being ob to carry iti 
to execution. . Cicero Any a Free boy 
repreſent, that it was by virtue of a letter ſrom 
labella, wrote by Czſar's order, that he had come 
Brunduſium. By this means he was permitted to 
there; but he had the mortification to find thee 
ception, made in his favour, , particulariſed in 
manifeſto publiſhed by Anthony, conformable 
Cæſar's letter. So that he ſaw himſelf publi 
-poſted up, as under ſubjection to the-conquerar, 
the ſame time, ſo many others either {till aaintai 
the cauſe of liberty, or at leaſt made their peace 
vately, and without making the world acquaint 
with it. | | \ 

Such treatment could not but make him une 
and the Dictator's ſilence ſtill kept him in greater 
plexity. At length, about the beginning of. Jus 
bid. received a letter, which, he was told, came in 
16, 17- Cæſar. But as it was couched in indefinite terms, 
wrote with great coolneſs, he ſuſpected its being | 
ſititious. *Tis probable he was not out in his « 
jecture, and that Balbus and Oppius, friends to Cx 
and Cicero, had, in conjunction with Atticus, fin 
this letter to comfort and give eaſe to a man, 
_ _- ſunk under the weight of his afflictions. Cicem 
Fand mained two months longer in this, uncertainty. 
MV. 2;, the beginning of Auguſt he received a letter 
Cæſar, with which, he owns to his wife, he ws 
lerably ſatisfied. This is doubtleſs the ſame lettel 

ſpeaks of, in his oration for Ligarius, and whe 
ProLig.u. Cæſar wiſhes him to continue to enjoy all the pte 
gatives, and all the honours he had been poſſeſſed 
Fs 
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a the ſame time 
Imperator, with the Lictors and Faſces, which had 
waltantly remained with kim, ſince his N Procon- 


kl of Cilicia. 
Cicero, to his real ens added 


ſee: and imagined that the Dictator, not having 
wtually time to examine into the different circum- 
unces of the perſons who applied to him, reſerved 
limſelf for a further inquiry, when he ſhould be more 
thifure. Ciceto was not entirely free from theſe 
pprehenſions, till Cæſar's return into Italy. He 
nt to meet him, and was received by him in ſo 
mcious and frank a manner, that at laſt he was 
erſuaded that the patt was entirely forgotten. 


here in a flame. Of which I muſt now give the reader 
account. 


Rome, and in Italy, during Cæſar's abſence. He 
mſelf is ſilent on that head in his Commentaries : 
id his continuators, after his example, have con- 
ned themſelves to the relation of military tranſactions 
ly. So that for the principal facts relating to civil 
fairs, we have ſcarce any other authority than Dio, 
nlipid writer, with whom 'tis common to abridge 
d alter whatever paſſes under his pen, and who 
ould be read with diffidence and circumſpection, if 
u would not be led into very great errors. 
lt was either by publick or private letters, 
= account of the battle of Pharſalia came * 
For Cæſar, through moderation and modeſty, 
ore ſending any account of it to the Senate; not 
ug willing to inſult Pompey's ill ſucceſs, or to ſeem 
tumph at the — 2 9 of the public. The city 
for a long time been ſubject to Cælar. So that 
mMpey's defeat and death produced no other effect 
— to ſtrengthen and confirm * coriquetor's 


P 2 power. 


We do not abound in memoirs as to what paſſed | 
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him to retain the datt af in. . 


7 


ones. Cic. ad 
He fuſpeRed che facility with which Cefar forgave Att Xl 


- 20, 21. 


s enemies, and conceived it might be only an arti- 


Cæſar, on his coming to Rome, found every ching Plat, Cie. 


Dio. A 


F * * 1 > K * 4 a 
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A. R. 0g. power. Every thing remained quiet during the x 
1 js — of Servilius Iſauricus the Conta *y C 
It was he doubtleſs who, by virtue of his poſt, an * 
by order of the Senate, nominated Cæſar Dictator ji... 

the whole enſuing year. The choice of a General oi 
the horſe properly .depended on the Didtator + by . 


Cæſar was at too great a diſtance to wait his orden 

So that his friends procured this honourable poſt fi 

Anthony. The election of the other magiſtrates, ſuc 

as Conſuls, Prætors, Curule Ædiles, and Quaſty 

became impracticable after the nomination "of th 

Dictator. As ſoon as there was a Dictator appointe 

his power abſorbed the reſt of the magiſtracy, wh 

had no longer any function, but ſuch. as he please 

to aſſign them; and he particularly preſided at ele 

tions. This right in equity was, in the preſent ci 

cumſtances, backed by force: and nobody w 

hardy as even to form conjectures of Cæſar's intention 

in regard to the adminiſtration, as Pompey's uin ba 

made his power abſolute. So that on the firſt of] 

nuary there was no other magiſtrate in the whole 

pire (the Tribunes and ZEdiles of the people excepted 

but Cæſar, Dictator, then ſhut up in Alexandria, an 

Mark Anthony, General of the horſe, enjaying i 

Rome an unlimited, undivided power. 8 

It would have been difficult for the adminiſtrati 

to have fallen into worſe hands: nor can any thing 

imagined more vicious, or more indecent than At 

Cic. Phil, thony's perſonal behaviour. Conſtant  debauchens 
II, n. 63. drunkenneſs, the low company of buffoons and 

8 treſſes, intemperance to that exceſs, as even to v 

ton. in the Forum, and in the execution of his office 

theſe were the ſcenes wherewith Rome was entertin 

by its ſingle magiſtrate. And it was thought 9 

extraordinary that, at the time Cæſar expoſed him 

to the greateſt fatigues, and confronted the ges 

dangers, in order to put an end to a war of ſuch i 

portance, and of ſo great difficulty; he, who;appeat 

the chief of his party, ſhould have no other concdl 

than what to eat, and wherewith to get drunk. 
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Yet this ſhameleſs manner of living in Anthony, A. R. 705: 
zur none but himſelf; but his rapine and exactions Ant. C. 
were the ruin of many citizens. eſcended from a 
prodigal, extravagant father, and he himſelf ſtill more 

igal and extravaganc, one may gueſs at the ill 

dation of his affairs. Seeing therefore the power in 
tis hands, he made uſe of that opportunity to retrieve 
s fortune, or rather, to indulge his rage of expence. 
He pillaged on all ſides, ſold publickly the laws of 
roperty, beſtowing on ſome, eſtates, which they had 
wright to, and taking from others, their lawful inhe- 
mance. It may be imagined he did not want for pre- 
ences, in a city abounding with 'malecontents, and 
whoſe citizens,” for the moſt part, regretted the loſs of 
the ancient manner of government, and-only ſubmitted 
v the reigning tyranny, through neceſſity, 10 

He alſo endeavoured to terrify people into obedience. pio. 
For which purpoſe, when he preſided at the public aſ- 
kmblies and games, he kept his ſword by his (ide, 
mich had never been done before in Rome; and was 
dwys accompanied by a number of ſoldiers ready to 
pit his orders in execution. SL 

The city, by reſigning its liberty, might have 
loped to have been no longer embroiled: but Dola- 
della would not permit the Romans to enjoy that ſlen- 
(er conſolation. - He was a young man of great parts 
nd courage, bold and ambitious, and further, in- 
wived in debt, as were the majority of thoſe who had 
ded with Cæſar. In order to get rid of all his cre- 
tors, and at the ſame time make a number of 
ends, by a project which could not fail pleaſing the 
nyority of the victorious party, he revived the 
heme attempted the preceding year by Cœlius, and 
cſolred to procure an act of inſolvency. The office 
Tribune of the people, which ſubſiſted, even when 
other offices were vacant, was the only method for 
Dolabella to put his deſign in execution. Although 
Mtrician born, he got over that obſtacle, by enrolling 
limſelf, after the example of Clodius, in the Plebeian 
nder, and was appointed Tribune. He was no 
Ws ſooner 


— 
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A., N. ves ſooner inveſted with the office, than he propoſed h 
Ant. E law for aboliſhing all debts; and, in order to-ign 
tiate himſelf with the populace, he propoſed a-ſecond 
as Cœlius had done, which ' exempted: tenants from 
pay in any rent to their landlords. Theſe laws highly 
— all the men of probity yet remaining in Rom 
| and two of Dolabella's collegues, Aſinius and Tre 
\ bellius, formally. oppoſed: them. This gave riſe u 
quarrels, animoſities and ſkirmiſhes, which put-the 
whole city in a ferment. abr 1p 11.2 CR 
It ſuited Anthony's circumſtances extremely wel 
to take the advantage of a law, which cancelled g 
debts : ſo that at firſt he favoured Dolabella's prog 
ſal, Bur it happened, that at this very time he ha 
ſome ſuſpicions, well or ill founded, of a criminal i 
- trigue between his wife and the Tribune. Whereupa 
he divorced. his wife, who was likewiſe his couſin 
german, the daughter of C. Antonius, Ciceros e 
legue. And as this made a breach betwixt him an 
Dolabella, he made an offer of his ſervice/to the 
nate, who oppeſed with all its might the paſſing 
laws, productive of ſedition, and deſtructive o | 
faith in ſociety, and credit in trade.  Numbers'd 
people, who had taken up arms on this occaſion, ide 
with the Tribune. Anthony, by virtue of à dec 
of the Senate, Which enjoined him, in conjundtia 
with the other Tribunes, to be careful of the ſafey 
of the city, forbid any one to arms, h 
not in the ſervice of the republic, and introduced fiel 
troops into Rome, beſides what he had for his prope 
guard. Dolabella, who perceived himſelf fayoynt 
by the multitude, maintained his ground-obſtinately 
both againſt the Senate and againſt the General's a 
diers. And what made him the rather perſiſt in th 
obſtinacy, were the accounts received of Czfar's itt 
ation in Alexandria, which was ſaid to be very ha 
dous, inſomuch that it was the opinion of many tal 
he muſt there periſh. When Ceſar had ſurmgqunit 


i juſt diſpleaſure, ſeemed to be wil 


r Dictator's return, the Tribune reſumed his auda- 
u and once more laid aſide that circumſ he 
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| the difficulties in . Dolabella, apprehending ©; B-705.. 
ling to be more 4. 
erate. But the commotions in Aſia, and the war 
ith Pharnaces, being. ſtill ſo, many impediments to 


| aſſumed through policy, and a dread. the Dic- 


es ate 6 
During theſe tranſactions, Anthony was obliged o 


ave Rome, to reduce to obedience Cæſar's veteran 
cots, who threatened to mutiny. The victorious 


ons had not received the rewards which had been 

vmiſed them, and nevertheleſs they perceived that 

þ ſervice was expected from them. For the twelfth 

won was under orders to go into Sicily, doubtleſs 

be tranſported from thence into Africa againſt 

o, Scipio and Juba. This legion refuſed to ſtir, Cic. ad 

tes they firſt were paid what had been promiſed 3, = yooany 

em: and when their officers endeavoured to bring 

em back to their duty, by reminding them of their 

ng liable to be puniſhed as mutineers, they were 

ked with ſtones, and obliged to retire. The other 

gons followed their example, and declared they 

uld not march, unleſs they were firſt paid their ar- 
To put a ſtop to this diſorder was the buſineſs 

Anthony's journey; but Dio, who is the only au- 

or who takes notice of it, leaves us in the dark as 

is ſucceſs. He only fays, that Anthony, by an 

cheard af and unprecedented ſtep, created to him- 

f Vicegerent, and appointed L. Cæſar, his uncle 

the mother's 1 Governor of Rome in his ab- 

nee, 

L. cæſar was a man of high birth, great dignity, 

( conſummate virtue: very capable of command- 

g people ſenſible of ſhame, or reſpect; but very 

lt to cope with a perſon of Dolabella's reſolution 

Laudacity. So that during his adminiſtratian, the 

dition was carried to the higheſt exceſs. The cre- 

Itors on one ſide, and the debtors on the other, 

med two camps, in the city, between whom were 

5 daily 


- 
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A. R. 705. daily ſkirmiſhes. They | alternately ſeized advant, 
| * us poſts, and attacked each other with fie an 
word. Nay the diſorder was ſo great, that the vet 


tals thought themſelves not ſafe in their temple, w 
, removed from thence the ſacred relicks, with wha vic 
they were intruſte. neh, nev 


| Anthony on his return to Rome; received a fred 
| order from the Senate, to be careful of the fafety ai 
tranquillity of the public. The danger increaſed 
Dolabella grew deſperate, and having Hxed à day fi 
the paſſing of his laws, he barricaded the avennes i 
the Forum, erected wooden turrets to prevent 
approach, and made ſuch diſpoſitions as are uſual 
regular war, or where a ſiege is to be maintained; At 
-thony on his part aſſembled his troops in the Ci 
. tol, with which he forced the barriers, ſeized u 
broke to pieces the tables on which the laws were i 
ſcribed, and having taken ſome of the | rinplead 
priſoners, he immediately executed them, by flingin 


them down the Tarpeian rock. This ſeverity, hoy 
ever, did not put an end to the troubles, and*the | 
dition was not appeaſed until the news of the ſudd 
defeat of Pharnaces, and of Cæſar's being on li 
march home. Nor were the diviſions and animoliti 
totally ſuppreſſed till the arrival of the Dictate 
whoſe. preſence inforced an awe and reſpect, lic 
Adieted every body. | 2442011! £55008 
The leaſt Dolabella could have e ed, was tl 
lofs of Cæſar's favour. But this ſubtle politician 
p never ſevere to ſuch, as had been or might be uf 
to him, Beſides, the general complaint againſt At 
© thony rendered his adverſary's cauſe more favouradt 
Cæſar put them both on a level, by pardoning the 
both. * . | 
Nor did he call any one to account, either of 
own, or Pompey's party, for what was paſt. But 
he had been at a very great expence, and as the? 
can war had need of immediate ſupplies, he ende 
voured to raiſe money by all ſorts of methods. 
had been cuſtomary to preſent crowns of gold, | 


7 
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p erect ſtatues to victorious Generals. On this pre- Ante 
ence Cæſar received great ſums, under the title of 4. 
tuities, and voluntary contributions. He alſo bor | 
rowed conſiderably of private perſons and from cities: 
who well knew, according to Dio, that they ſhould 
never be repaid the ſums they lent. But this is that 
Hiftorian's own conſtruction ; for it is more probable, 
that Cæſar, who made a point of being popular, had 
no thouglits of defrauding his creditors, whom he had 
made ſuch, through compulſion. Whatever might 
be his intentions, his death put it out of his power to 
reimburſe them. RD re G4 1. 

Another reſource, in itfelf deteſtable, but which 
te thought expedient to raiſe money, was to confiſ- 
cate the goods and effects of ſuch as had been killed 
in the civil war; Pompey himſelf was not exempt 
from this forfeiture. His eſtate, his houſe, his gar- 
dens, and his goods were fold like thoſe of a public 
enemy, and bought by Anthony. Cicero has treated 
this tranſaction with a force of ſentiment which excites 
the grief and indignation of his readers, even at this 
diſtance of time. Tis one of the fineſt paſſages of the 
ſecond Philippic. * Czfar, ſays he, returned from 
Alexandria to Rome, happy in his own opinion, but 
in mine no one can be ſo, who has made his coun 
unhappy. He gave orders for an auction before the 
temple of Jupiter Stator; and there the effects of 
Pompey (alas! though my tears ceaſe to flow, yet my 
grief is ſtill rivetted in my heart) the effects, J ſay, 
of Pompey were ſhamefully proclaimed by a bawling 

| {433% | 8 

* Ceſar Alexandria ſe recepit : ſelix, ut ſibi quidem videbatur; 
mea autem ſententi3 fi quis Reipublicz ſit infelix, felix eſſe non poteſt. 
Haſta — pro æde Jovis Statoris, bona (miſerum me! cenſumptis 
enim lacrymis, tamen infixus animo hæret dolor) bona, inquam, Cn. 
Pompeii Magni voci acerbiſſimæ ſubjecta præconis, Una illa in re 
ſervitutis oblita civitatis ingemuit; ſervientibuſque animis, quum 
omnia metu tenerentur, gemitus tamen populi Romani liber fuit. Ex- 
pectantibus omnibus, quiſnam eſſet tam impius, tam demens, tam 
dis hominibuſque hoſtis, qui ad illud ſcelus ſectionis auderet actedere, 
myentus eſt nemo prætor Antonium, præſertim quum tot eſſent cir. 
cum haſtam illam qui omnia auderent. Unus inventus eſt, qui id au- 


* quod omnĩum fugiſſet & reformidaſſet audacia, Cie. Phil. II. 
«bg, . 


cryer. 
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zes. eryer. In this ſingle circumſtance Rome forgot iu 
-* ſlayery, to give a free courſe to its ſighs: and ſpite of 
the terror which had enſlaved their ſpirits, the Roman 
| people had yet the liberty of venting their-groan, 
Every body was in expectation, nor could they guel, 
who could be ſo impious, fo mad, ſuch an enemy to 
Gods and men, as by bidding for the effects of Pom 
pey to acknowledge them a legal forfeiture. Anthony 
was the only perſon who offered. Among ſo many 
villains, capable of attempting any thing, Who at. 
tended. that auction, Anthony alone dared commit : 
crime, which ſhocked the moſt daring audacity. 
One may judge by theſe violent invectives hoy 
much the old partiſans of Pompey, who had ſtill 2 
majority. in Rome, were affected at ſceing the. effett 
of this great man ſold at a public ſale. The want df 
money was Cæſar's motive: but ought this motive to 
have been more prevalent with him n 
of exaſperating the people, or than the ſeveral inſtances 
of mildneſs and generoſity, which he had ſhewn-on 
every other occaſion, wherein the memory of his un. 
rival was concerned? | 1 
This ill got booty did not long proſper with in 
purchaſer: all the moveables being prangt 
ſpoilt or loſt. Anthony in that not only followed the 
bent of his fooliſh. extravagant temper; but as be 
conſidered this, rather as an acquiſition, than 36 


riss 8A FFS 
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purchaſe, he perſuaded. himſelf. he ſhould nevet be - 
called upon for payment of the purchaſe-money; Thi ren 
was by no means Cæſar's intention; who, was ven al 
willing to give him time, but who nevertheleſs at his WW, 1 
return from Africa, whither Anthony had not fol- = 
lowed. him, demanded. for the public-uſe, the money, 
that Pompey's effects had been appraiſed at and ſold . 
for. Anthony was not at all pleaſed with this pro- WW il: 
ceeding:: and in my opinion there is 2 chm foo 
ing in the manner Cicero makes him expreſs Himſelf an, 


on this occaſion. He introduces him expoſtulating 
in the following manner, which at once . 
k 3 - me ur- 
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money of me? have not I the ſame pretenfians to de- 
nnd it of him? Has he conquered without me? he 
-ould not. It was I, who furniſhed him with à pre- 
unct for the civil war. It was I, HO propoſed las 
pernicious b the public. It was I. who took up 
ums againſt the Conſuls and Generals of the Repuh- 
ic, againſt the Senate and the Roman People, againſt 


ed hearths, againſt my very country. Haas he oniy 
conquered for himſelf? Since we are equally engaged 
n the crime, why ſhould we not equally ſhate the 
booty? Cicero thinks this diſcourſe very reaſonable. 
Jour demands were juſt, ſays he to Anthony, but 
yhat is that to the purpoſu, the power was iu Cæſars 
ds.” This appeared, by Crfars making a dif- 


tony under the neceſſity of expoſing to ſale the ſorry: 
mains of Pompey's goods and. e in order to 
niſe money to ſatisfy his preſent demand. Some prio! 
creditors oppoſed this ſale: and in the interim, Cofar 
et out for Spain, to make war againſt Pompey's chil 
dren. Cicero does not inform us, whether Anthony 
vas at laſt obliged to pay. It is certain that Cæſar 
was afterwards reconciled to him, and that he kept 
poſſeſſion of Pompey's houſe. o Oir 
No doubt but the teſt of Cæſar's friends, as well az 
Anthony, took care to enrich themſelves at the ex- 
pence of the vanquiſhed party 


o leſs baſe, than cruel acquiſitions. He had made ſo 


51 ad uſe of his kinſman's DiRatorſhip; that under that 

' Perg inn 1 
old * | . F 1 | . 

A me C. Cæſar pecuniam | Cur potius; quam ego ab illo? An 

0. lle ine me vicit? At ne potuit quidem. Ego ad illum belli civilis 

guſa attuli : ego leges pernicioſas rogavi: ego arma contra Conſules 


inperatoreſque populi Romani, contra Senatum populumque Roma- 


el num, contra deos patrios, araſque & focos, contra patriam tuli Num 
ing fbi ſoli vicit ? Quorum facinus eſt commune, cur non fit eorum prada 


fCommunis ? 


Jus poſtulabas, Sed quid ad rem? plus ille poterat. Id. ibid. n. 72. 


the Gods of my country, againſt the altars and ſa- 


refs on the buyer and on his ſureties: Which put An- 


of 
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priſe and indignation. Does Cæſar demand n. =- 


99 


. Cicero makes parti. Cic. de 
ular mention of P. Sylla, who was prutty deep in theſe Off. II. 29. 
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. the moſt forward and eager purchaſers. 

Dio. At the ſame time that Cæſar endeavoured to rai 

money by various methods, he was no leſs ſtudiouꝭ a 

gain the good will of the people: which is certainly 

point of great importance to a new government. l 

that end, he purſued, at leaſt in part, the plan laid 

{ down by Dolabella; and made no ſeruple of being 

|  - Snet. Cæſ. liberal of other people's effects. It is true he went 

04. not ſo far as a general abolition of debts: he poſitive 


refuſed it, though ſollicited to it by the people; fax. ( 
ing, that he himſelf. was incumbered wich debts; bull 7 
that he _ no — defraud his creditors. Hon. - 

ever, es the mitigation already granted by i 7 
to the debtors, in his firſt Diftararſhig; he 7 con 
dulged them, by a diſcharge of all arrears actriim f bm 
ſince the commencement of the civil war. And wid { 
reſpect to the tenants, he eaſed the poor citizens Hen 
an order, importing, that all, not renting above in- 
thouſand ſeſterces aunually in Rome (fifteen pound en 
twelve ſhillings and ſixpence) ſhould be“ exempt fron: ) 
payment of a year's rent, and of a quarter's only, nM Flu 
the other parts of Italy 1a rr FT vit 
Cæſar's next care, which was not leſs efſeritial; vun 
to reward the leaders of his party, and the tom ir, 
nions of his victory; by giving them promotions bob" 
in church and ſtate. Notwithſtanding the current prof 
r was near elapſed, he created, as I have altea ro 
"obſerved, Calenus and Vatinius Conſuls. He-alvWi*! 
appointed the Prætors, amongſt whom was Salluſ ſery 
the Hiſtorian, who by this means took his ſeat gan * - 
in the Senate, from whence he had been exchidedt ſra 
the laſt Cenſors. And that he might have more Pi 
able 


places to beſtow, he increaſed the number of Pretor, 

for the enſuing year, to ten. "I 
Vatinius's Conſulſhip, which continued but a jen 

days, was matter of mirth to Cicero. He faid, thit 


®* This is Gronovius's + explanation of Suetonius, who in this pa 


+ De Pet. ſage is ſomewhat obſcure, 
"= ther 


vet. II. 2. 


« ' 
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there had happened, in Vatinius's Conſulſhip, a very ex- A. R. 795. 
ordinary prodigy, in that there had been no change ol 
of ſeaſons during his whole magiſttacy. And on Vati- Macrob. 
nius's reproaching him, that he had not been to ſee t. IL. 3. 


him,” during a fit of ſickneſs, which he had at that 
time ; I did intend, replied Cicero, to have viſited 
« you, during your Conſulſhip, but I was“ henighted.“ 
Cicero was always affected by whatever appeared ridi- 
culous or indecent, and on theſe occaſions he could 
not be ſilent. IA id als n 
Catullus conſidered the affair more ſeriouſly; and 
vas ſo diſguſted at the perſonal indignity of Vati- 
mus, as in his poetical hyperbole: to wiſh for death, 
ther than live to ſee the Conſulſhip degraded by ſo 
contemptible a magiſtrate, Cæſar, however, beſtowed 
ome places on perſons of merit, but he was obliged 
ſeek them in the adverſe party. He gave the go- 
rernment of Achaia to Serv. Sulpicius, and of Ciſal- 
pine Gaul to Brutus. Doubtleſs the Greeks had rea- 
ſon to applaud the adminiſtration of ſo. accompliſhed 


; Magiſtrate as Sulpicius. With reſpect to Brutus, Plut. Brut. 


Plutarch is an evidence that he treated his province 
with all imaginable humanity and mildneſs ; and what 
z more remarkable, he aſcribed all the merit to Cæ- 
ar, and endeavoured to procure, for him, the love 
and eſteem of the people. Brutus was a perſon of that 
probity and veracity, that when he ſought Cæſar's 
protection after the battle of Pharſalia, he immedi- 
nely laid aſide all animoſities, and from that time 
ſerved him as a faithful friend. Though the glory 
of avenging oppreſſed liberty made him afterwards 
[rangely change his opinion in that reſpect; yet this 
opinion, as it will appear, was not abſolutely conform- 
able to his own private ſentiments, but proceeded 
trom a foreign impulſe. © The inhabitants of Ciſal- 


| 71 
* Herein I follow Macrobius. But this witticiſm of Cicero ſeems 
more applicable to the Conſulſhip of Caninius Rebilus, which laſted but 
one day, and which we ſhall have occaſion to take notice of hereafter, 


+ Per Conſulatum pejerat Vatinius. | 
Quid eſt Catulle? quid moraris emori ? Epig. 50. Sony 
pine 
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A:R: 795: pine Gaul expreſſed their gratitude to their Witucy 
. Governor, by erecting him a ſtate in the "tingkn 
Place of Paris which was cage to be ſeen-in the 
hh Plutarch. 

Ceſar made all neceſlary preparations for his fn 
Sei into Africa, where the remains of Pompey 
7 party were principally afſembled, and became euch 

ö day more formidable. He got himſelf to be cond. 
nued in the Dictatorſhip, and to be appointed Co 
ful for the ſubſequent year, and he took, for his ty 
legue in the Conſulſhip, and at the ſame time for hi 
General of the horſe, M. Lepidus, who, as 1 
already related, had done him the ſervice of noni 
nating him Dictator for the firſt time, contrary" 80 d 
rules, he being himſelf no more than Prætor. Len- 
dus being inveſted with theſe two dignities, berane 
the principal perſon in the ſtate, in the abſence « 
the Dictator, whom he repreſented as well in all try, 

as in Rome. 

Every thing now ſeemed ready for Ceeſar's depar- 
ture. A furious ſedition, which broke out among 
the old legions, might poſſibly have retarded him, it 
the vigour and intrepidity of the moſt undaunted foul 
that ever exiſted, had not cruſhed in its infancy, 1 
evil, which ſapped the very foundation of A 
Tune, 

Suet. Cæſ. I have already mentioned that theſe veteran 4 
> diers brooked ill their not having yer received ur 
Cl I. ü. rewards which had been promiſed them: and grow 
Dio. ing more bold, as they perceived themſelves more ne 

a ceſſary, they inſolently inſiſted on the performance 

their General's promiſe, and even demanded tber 
diſcharge, as having compleated their time of fervice 
The ſedition firſt broke out in Campania: where tix 
tenth 3 ſignaliſed itſelf for being the moſt mut 
nous, till then particularly attached to Cæſar, and i 
him as diſtinguiſhedly honoured : but the remeny 
brance of — only ſerved to increaſe thel 
pride and — 2 Cæſar had not at that time where 


with to ſatisfy their demands. He could only 2 
the 
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them freſh aſſurances: and accordingly ſent Salluſt, 2. R. pas 
who had been quit created Praypr, with inſtructions 2 
to acquaint them, from him, that as ſoon à8 an end 
hould be put to the African war, beſides the diſtri- 
butions of land and money already due to them, he 
yould add a further gratuity of a . * 
(about thirty guineas) to each man. 

en ſo wide of the ſoldiers en 
ſerved only to exaſperate them the more. Salluſt was 


obliged to his flight for the ſafety of his perſon : and 
the ſeditzous, in the extremity of their reſentment, 


immediately fet out for Rome, pillaging and plun- 
dering all the way of their march. They even killed 
vera] perſons ; among others, two ald Prætors, Coſ- 
conius and Galba. 

Cæſar was under apprehenſions for the city. He 
cauſed the gates to be ſhut, and garriſoned the city 
vith what troops he had. But he took theſe meaſures 
for the ſecurity of Rome, and not of his own perſon: 
for as ſoon as he was informed of the arrival of the 
mutineers in the field of Mars, he went to them ; 
maugre the repreſentations of his friends, who were 
concerned for his ſafety. He boldly: mounted his 
Tribunal, and with 8 tone of voice, aſked 
the aldiers what had brough thither, and what 
hey wanted. This un 2 ſo bold and imperious, 
began to diſconcert the mutineers. They durſt not 
nention the rewards; the delay in the diſtribution 
a which, had occaſioned the mutiny. They con- 
tented themſelves with repreſenting, that. being worn 
wt by fatigue, and impoveriſhed-. by the blood they 
lad loſt in ſo many engagements, they were in hapes 
they might obtain their diſcharge. * I give it you,“ 
replied Cæſar, without any heſitation: and after a 
ah filence, to mix ſomething more mild, without 

Grogating from the dignity and authority of his com- 
mand, he added, * and when I ſhall have triumphed 
* vich other troops, I nevertheleſs ſhall fulſil my en- 


* gagements with you.” 


J ke 
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ligue, and undergone the dangers of fo many impor. 


would put his threats in execution, and diſpenſe with 


he no longer conſidered them upon the footing d 


** 
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© The ſeditious were thunderſtruck by theſe "word, 


They had no notion that Cæſar would have gien 
them their diſcharge, at a time he ſtood in ſo Muck 


need of their ſervice. The promiſe of their being x. 
warded confounded them; and they were piquedwith 
jealouſy to think, that after having ſupported the fn 


rant wars, the honour of triumphing on that account 
ſhould be reſerved for other troops. Theſe fevers 
reflections ſtill increaſed their confuſion; hut then 
yet appeared a fpirit of mutiny among them, becauſe 
probably they could not be perſuaded that Cxſu 


their ſervice. The Dictator on his part was for . 
tiring, as having no more to ſay to them: but his 
friends conjured him not to treat the companions and 
aſſiſtants in his victories, with ſo much coldneſs and &- 
verity.. Whereupon he conſented to ſpeak to then 
once more, and to begin his ſpeech he made uſe d 
the word Quirites, as if he ſhould ſay citizens, becauſe 


ſoldiers, | | 
This expreſſion compleated their confuſion. 

inſiſted, that they were ſoldiers, and had recourſe to 
the moſt ſubmiſſive entreaties, proteſting the ſincerity 
of their repentance. They aſked it as the greatel 
favour, that he would take them with him into Africi 
E that they alone would defeat the 'enemy 
w numerous ſoever, and even offered to ſubmit to 
a decimation if he thought proper. Cæſar having 
brought them to the point he wiſhed for, neventhe- 
leſs, for ſome time, ſupported his reſolution. He 
declared he had no intention to ſpill their blood; but 
faid that ſoldiers, who were yet capable of ſervice 
and had refuſed to obey orders, deſerved no better 
treatment than to be broke. However, their folk 
tations and entreaties in the end got the better of bs 
conſtancy, and he ſeemed to grant them as a favou- 
what it was his intereſt earneſtly to deſire. He cor 
tinued only inflexible with reſpect to the tenth legion 
to 
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o hom he-reproached 


t legion were in the utmoſt deſpair, and not being 
able to ohtain their pardon, voluntarily followed him 
into Africa. Though they came thither without be- 


r 


SS I 


but as they lay under the ignominy of being the moſt 
editious and moſt obſtinate, he expoſed them on all 
hazardous occaſions, in order to get rid of them. 
And ſuch as * and ſurvived the war did not, 
however, eſcape further puniſhment. They were re- 


SZ 8. 
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their ingratitude, after ſo n s- 
many mars of fauour ſhnun them. The ſoldiers f wf. 


ing ordered. Cæſar, however, made uſe of them: 


a reached a third of their ſhare in the booty, and in the 
— n which he made of the lands, on his return 
1. Wl 0 ltaly. £ | 
f It was ever his maxim to treat deſerters and muti- Suey, Cæſ. 
g * Le with rigour: but for other faults, he was more © $7: 
WJ mild and tractable. He often, after ſome conſiderable 


yitory, diſpenſed with their ordinary duties, and per- 
mitted them to indulge themſelves in all reaſonable li. 
berties, ſaying with great good humour, that his 


could nevertheleſs fight ſtoutly, when there was an 
occaſion, In his harangues, he did not addreſs them, 
ater the manner of the ancient Roman Generals, by 
the appellation of Soldiers, but he made uſe of a 
more endearing expreſſion, calling them Comrades. 
He was alſo very careful about their cloathing, and 
onamented their arms with gold and filver, as well 
becauſe they naturally loved magnificence, as that the 
nlue of their armour might make them more careful 
not to loſe it. But in all affairs of mutiny, he made 
ule of an inflexible ſeverity, knowing that he ſubdued 
1s enemies to no purpoſe, if the troops, by whoſe aſ- 
litance he conquered them, and kept them in ſub- 
Miſſion, refuſed to obey him, 


( Jaftare ſolitus, milites ſaos etiam ungnentatos bene pugnare 
pe, nec Milites eos pro concione, ſed blandiori nomine Commili- 
des appellabat. SUET. Carl. c. 67. 


ſoldiers, in the midſt of pleafure and good cheer, 


You. IX, 4 _. 
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All this is good policy, and might be of frviee u 
r indulge ſoldiers in lux, 


is con to all rules, +, nd becoming 
ung is contrary tot good rules, endFunbes 
——— the above-mentioned 
mutiny, he d to ſet out for Africa "Before | 
follow him thi — — ems 
ſtrength of the forces of Pompey's party in huge 
VINCE. 
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Metellus Scipio comes into 
Tuba. His charatter. 7 8 are joined by Cato. Cato's 


march t the deſerts of Libya. 3b ret na 
cafe of Seipio's authority, by himſelf „ 
ſerve under him. He ſaves Utica, which Jula Wal 
bave — br _ 2 up Con Strength 
of the vanguiſbed party ca. Cajar pots into 
Africa. Hes inconceivable | diſpatch, His caution to 
obviate the iin. He bad at fiſt but 
few troops with him, and thoſe very ill provided. La- 
bienas attacks bim. A great battle, wherein Caſar is 
put to great difficulties. Magnanimity of one of La- 
bienus's ſoldiers, who was lately come out of — 
Ceſar's difficulties and dangerous tuation. Fuba be- 
fins bis march to join Scipio. He is obliged to return 
@ the defence ef bis 1 invaded by Sittius. 1 | 
2 
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ere 


2 Himſelf to the difcipleming of of his troo -, Baile rf Tha) 
+2 ſus. Memorable ent SA F a 


Ing 10 defend the town, but finds nobody difpoſed "tr ſe 


0 O NfT,E N T S. 
keeps cloſe i in his camp. He endeavours 10 zngratiate 


far with the 5 of the Province. A great mun- 
. deſert ard come over n 
him. He receives a reinforcement of troops and provij. 
ons. Cato adviſes Scipio to protraft the war, but ſu. 
\ ing his counſel rejected, 'nepents having given up the 
command. Scipio's cruelty to a Centurion and ſome ve. Wl * 
teran Soldiers of the enemy. 47 terrible ftorm, which 
. "fredhly inoni mode dſarls ry Paſic dhe 
troops, on the approach of Juba. Singular expedient 
made uſe of by Ceſar to encourage them, Juba's pri 
for's Forres 
puniſhes\firvet fers TA — it ance 4 Coe 

a AFL. Le Puts-P. Ligarius to. death, 
continued in arms againſt bim, nofepithfanding the per. 
don granted kim in Spain, Cæſar particularly appli 


olarer with ad 
- 3phant. Cæſar proceeds to attack Utita. Cato is ui. 


cond him. Whereupon having taken a reſolution ty dj 

patch himſelf, his whole attention is employed in fee: 

ing the retreat of the Senators that had accompanied 

_ Cato's laſt ſupper. His death. Reflexions there 
ban Cato truly: valuable for the mildueſt wis "it: 
4 — Hs reſolution. He may be conidered as on 
. of the miſt virtuous men Paganiſm ever produced. I 
© excuſable behaviour to his wife Marcia. "His funeral 
Commendations : beſtowed on him by the Uticans. * Ex 
., preſſion of Cæſar, on the news of bis death. l 
may be thought of Cæſar's concern, in not having len 
8 able to ſave bis life. Ceſar enters Utica. + Pat 
+ Cato's ſon, and impoſes a> beavy tax on the Nomen 
ſetiled in that city. Juba's fight. Zama, | the Mur. 
polis of his Kingdom, ſhuts its gates againſt bim, Ut 


death. The Conquerer meets with no further oppoſition = 
Metellus Scipio falls on his exon ſword. | Numidia tt * 
duced to a Roman Province. Salluſt appointed Ci FF 
nor of it, where he rules with great tyranny. | Caſa vith 


- Giiribution of rewards and OY 1. He 2 


" 


| death Fauſtus Sylla and Afranius. His clementy ii tbe 
rel. Ile jets out. for Rome, baving put un end "tothe 
Africuu war, in little more than five mant 
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tance. of Juba and. Varus. JubaKing of Mauritania, 
was the more rm attached to Pompey's: party, be- 
cauſe, he ogked upon himſelf as its chief ſupport z 
ad the fucceſs of his arms againſt Curio, as it had 
zugmented his courage, ſo it had encreaſed his at- 
uchmeut to a cauſe he had ſo-glotionuſly defended. 
Varus, whom Cuxio do defeat had confirmed in the 
polſellion of the, Proyince of Africa, had under his 
command, ſome Roman legions, who had given proof 
of their Hdelity to FoOompey. So that Metellus Scipio 
found the country, where he intended to renew the 
war, ſufficiently. furniſhed with forces, but he had 
not a ſufficient military knowledge to make the proper 
uſe of them; having ſcarce any more nierit; than what 
te claimed from an high extraction, an illuſtrious 
name, a perſonal courage more adapted to a private 
Soldier than to a, Commander, and an implacable haz 
tred to Cæſar. But he wanted military experience z 
the whole courſe of his life not affording one inſtance 
to dignify him as,a warrior. And as for the qualifi- 
cations of a great man, he was ſtill more deficient; 
He was neither obſervable for his concern for the 
public good, nor fox his noble ſentiments; nor for his 
mildneſs, nor moderation. On the contrary, he was 
remarkable for the vice peculiar to narrow ſouls,” 
mean an obſtinacy, which rendered him incapable d 
receiving good advice: which he might eafily have 
had at leaſt from Cato, who came and joined him 
With upwards of ten thouſand men. But we ſhall find 
ke knew not the value of ſuck an all. _ 


Q 3 
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| MK; DOT | 
AFTER che battle of Pharſalia, Metellus Scipio Pio l. lil. 
1 retired, as by have before took | notice, into Appian. 0 


Africa, where he might depend on the double aſſiſ- Nut. Cat 
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We left — = we of Cyrene, 


curing ſuch as have been bit by them. This 
feems rodurtbes the" art HN. 
fuction. 

Theſe precautions were ſaMcieat co nin th 
certain degree, thoſe, rar ae 6 to co 
in this fatiguing march : of their 
commanders was their 4 — c _—_ 
at their head, his“ pike in his hand, 
ample to the reſt chearfully to ſuppo Jan 

deportment was infinitel 
e or orders. He never 


See the Difſertation of M.I Abbe Souchai tis the Pfylli, tom 
VI. en —— —ñü— h— | 


Ipſe manu ſua pila gerens, pracedit anheli 
Militis ora pedes : monſtrat tolerare labores, 
Non jubet, & nulla vehitur ceryice ſapjnus, 
tove ſedens : ſomni EY | 
Ultimus hauſtor aqua. ns v. an 
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he 
47 in Africa, and which Cæſars 
— 52 allowed time to grow formidable, ſtood 
n great need of the wiſdom and authority of Cato. 
Scipio and Varus were not on very good terms, by 
a the latter, being fond of command, would nar 
we it up to the other, on a frivolous pretence that 
had been, for a time, commander in 
the province: and King Juba's pride and barbarian 
pomp was inſupportable to them both. Cato's pre- 
{nce, in ſome meaſure, put a ſtop to theſe diſorders. 
He ſoon taught . Juba to pay a proper deference to 
he reputation and pre-eminence of the Roman name: 
for when at their firſt interview, the Numidian Prince 
lad taken the place of honour between Scipio and 
Cato, this haughty Roman removed his ſeat, in order 
to place Scipio in the middle between the King and 
hum. This lefſan, however, was not ſufficient, either 
to humble Juba, or to inſpire Scipio with ſentiments 
qual to his rank: and we ſhall have 23 
it relating ſome inſtances, in the ſequel of chis hiſ- 
tory, which prove that the Numidian had not forgot 
ws pride, nor Scipio his baſe obſequious flattery. _ 
As for the diſpute betwixt Scipio and Varus, Cato 
aticely 54 an end to it, by himſelf — to the 
ders of the former. He had a tender made for him, 
the conſent of Scipio and Varus, of the chief 
ommand, and which he had inconteſtably the better 
ght to, from his perſonal qualifications. But the 
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whereas Cato had never been more than Prætor. 


* There were two cities of thi diſtinguiſhed by the ithets 
Greater and Leſſer Leptis. I — this to be the Leſſer Lops, 
Le es more weſterly, and is ſituated towards the north of the 
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rty a 
ſtay in 


av determined it againſt him. Scipio bad been Con- 


A So 


. 
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2 — declined the offer; proteſting, that n h. 
ed in the defence of the laws, he would tot 
I. 55 violating them. He even refuſed ti & 
the . ſaying, that it was more for the 
advantage of the cauſe to have but one Chief, "Phi 
ent auſterity is certainly very commendable 
wo repented it, when he Was convinced by Experiche 

Ai that Scipio was not equal to his poſt. 

After this ſubmiſſion of Cato, ĩt woula! have 
peared very ill in any other, not to acknowledge by 
pio, as General. Not only Varus ſubmitted to it bit 
Afranius, who had been Conſul: and conſequently Pe 
treius and Labienus, who, thoughof long experten 
— war, er were not of ſufficiem rank. ro Exped ü 

Ohe firſt ſtep of the Chiefs; aſe" hiv Veil! 125 
to ſecure the — of the country they were the 
in: and as the inhabitants of Utica were, with reafor 
ſuſpected to entertain a ſecret inclination for Cæſi 
party, Juba, a Prince of a violent and*crueltempe 
Vas for deſtroying the city and exterminating its in 
habitants. Utica,” which was conſiderable, even wie 
Carthage ſubſiſted, became more ſo by the ruin d 
that capital of Africa. It was the-refidence df te 
Pro- conſul, and full of Roman citizens, partiChlath 
of Knights, who had ſettled there, on'account of nt 
commerce. Cato therefore would not conſent to th 
deſtruction of ſo important a place, or to the death d 
ſo many men, eſpecially as moſt of them were Roman 

and though Scipio was of Juba's opinion, Catopake 
ſo forcibly in the council, and inveighed with ſo mud 
vehemence and indignation 0 ſo brig 
piece of cruelty, that he PUG of” to the xecuũii 
of this inhuman project. _ 

- However, it was neceſſary to take n me 
to prevent Cæſar's being received in Utica." * ; 
requeſt of the inhabitants themſelves, and 25 
to Scipio's deſire, Cato undertook to defend the ci 

whoſe extent, a and numerous inhabitants, 
well as its fortificktions, rendered | it very confiderabl 
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Yo TN till became mote ſo, jn the hav pf. 
ol tive and vigilance. 4 Governor. "He med x gr 
1 magazines of corn. in the Elt ae its, Sh 
"wn erected tutrets, and formed * 4 It ot Lam WI hot 
rn the city, encloſed with a ditch and Wache; whe creip. 
ter häving taken away their arms, all 
wi of Utica, As for the reſt of its e he .. tr. x 
kept. t them within the walls, ſtrictly watching "the na 
motions, though, at the ſame time, Pretecting chen 
from any inſults from his ſoldiers. So that Cato 90 
only did an act f nerofit) "and juſtice, in reſcuin 
Vrica © he even rendered it greatly. adyantageovs to 
de very perſons, who, ; through 'a_headlong, fury, 
would have deſtroyed it. F rom 1 thence, he fiirniſhe 
Scipio with arms, money” and provillons, and this 
place became the grand magazine for the  Jupplies * 
the army: fy 
lt is, eaſy to he conceived, that Pompey's pa be- 
ing ſo well eſtabliſhed in Africa, that 1 8 wn. 
the place of rendezvous for ſuch, who, after the bat- 
te of Pharſalia, - ſtill rerdined any hopes: or ſation 
to retrieve their lofs. © The conquered Toon were con- 
fderable" enough, both by land and ſea, to become 
formidable” to Ph *coriquerors. Their forces ton- nia. de B. 
liſted of f numerous cavalry, four legions belonging Aﬀric. x.” 
to raf tba, a gteat num er of light-arimed troops, & . 
ten le ens collected of raiſed by Scipio, ſix-ſcore ele- 
ohants, and ſeveral fleets, diſperſed” along the 2 0 
Kipio, for the railing ſo humerous an arm had 
druned the province, and preſſed the very.) FS els 
mo the ſervice, _ inſomuch that the ſorimer before 
Czlar's arrival in Africa, there was, no haxyeſt, for 
want of hands. Nevertheleſs, as the Gufitr i ex 
nemely fertile, the former harveſts. Foe Thur 
flantly to ſtock Scipio's ma azines. Bein bpimſelf 
therefore in plenty, His next ſtep was to diikreſs the 
enemy on his arrival: accordingiy he laid the whG!e 
country waſte ; and . making choice of a few . 
places, where he lodged good garriſons, he deſtroyed = 
the reſt, and compelled their inhabyant; to go — 
thole 


hs © - 
An. 
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if. de M. He left Rome about the end of the year in whid 
Afric. 2. Calenus and Vatinius were Conſuls. He paſſed the 
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lowed to ſpeak my thoughts, ſuch diſpatch ought 


embark, thou 
that new raiſe 


thaſe which he had fortified. His fleet alſo um 
great uſe to him: from whence he detached ſquadra 
to cruiſe on the enemy, and to make deſcents in Sicj 
and Sardinia; ſeizing all the arms and all the in 
they could lay their hands on, and with which th 
"African army was Dor Ep. And now f 
degan to be ehenſive in Italy, ay a 57. 
veral of Ciceros letters to Atticus, leſſ fo Dowerk 
an y ſhould make a deſcent there, whilſt Ce 
was employed in Egypt and Aſia, At the fame tins 
ſome commotions happened in Spain, of which youy 
Pompey, by the advice of Cato, prepared to take 
advantage. So that the danger ſtill increaſing, Cai 
after having remedied, in Rome and Italy, "what 
quired his more immediate attention, found he hu 
not a moment to loſe, to go and appeaſe a ſtorm g 
leſs violent than that which he had quelled at Pha 


falia. any Ike {Ne 
le went there, with an activity not to be ay 
ceived : and he carried it ſo far, that if I may hea 


4 


ſerve as a precedent to none but thoſe who are equi 
to him in parts, and would become raſhneſs in ay 
one, who has not an adequate fund in himſelf to rh 


2 4 at Rhegium, and from Meſſing, he marched 
directly to Lilybæum, where he arrived the 11 
of December. But it muſt be obſerved, that the Re 
man Calendar was then in great confuſion ; ſo that the 
day reckoned the 17th of December, was it 
reality zoth of September, He was no ſoone 
come to Lilybæum, than he ſhewed his inclinations 
he had but one legion with him, and 
and ſcarce fix hundred horſe: and 
y might be convinced, that he would 
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r oo delay, he pitched a tent for himſelf, withaut 

city, and ſo near the fea, (hat it yas smell walhod 
its waves. ; 
For ſeveral day's ho was prevented: ee 
the badneſs. of the weather; and by this delay, 
pe land forces and ſome ſhips of war and tranſports 
{1a opportunity of joining him: ſo that in a thoee 
1 e un dim By: ene one of them of ve- 
ns, two thouſand herſe, and a number of 
ps of both kinds, Natwithſtanding the impoſſi- 
of failing, yet he embarked his ſoldiers. and 
rs; the foot, on-board the men of war, and the 
„ on board the tranſports : and the very inflant 
bad weather ceaſed (on the 25th of December) he 
x to ſea, withqut even appointing a place of-ren- 
Nous; becauſe the enemy being in poſſeſſion of 
Ay African coaſt, he did not know 
re he ſhould land. His fleet ed to be n- 
xd, and every ane ſteered what courſe he judged 

| convenient, He himſelf, with: few attendants, 
uind proving favourable, deſeryed land the fourth 
, and having coaſted Clupea, Neapolis, and ſome 
her maritime places, he diſembarked near Adrume- 

m, with three thouſand foot and ene hundred and 
7 horſe, This handful of men was, at firſt, his 
dale defence, in a country poſſeſſed by an innumera- 

E multitude of his enemies. 
lt is reported that in getting out of his thip, he au * Cel 
Wm. As he knew how much the vulgar were diſ- 
ied to ſuperſtition, and that his ſoldiers might not 
nk this fall of his of ill omen, he had the preſence 
mind inſtantly to obviate ſuch an effect, by; extend- 
g his arms, as if he meant to embrace the earth, and 
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my 2 with a loud voice, “Africa, T have bold 
- He had made uſe of a like precaution to nt an 
reſſion, which the name of the com r of the 
v6 ary party made on ſeveral, Every body was ac - 
days Wanted with, and admired the atchieve - 
uuns of the two Scipios, in Africa. Conſequently 


it 


'&& + Jurivus m. EMUs, Cen 
it was imagined, that, by a certain fatality; via 
mult neceſſarily follow their ſteps, in that count 
and attend on their name: and that there Was g 

ſibility of a Scipio's being defeated, in'a count 
fortunate to his family. Ceſar,” WhO knew that 

often of dangerous conſequence to run counter to 

pular prejudices, and that the beſt method uf dh 

ing them, is to ſeem to conform to them, broy 

with him a man of indifferent parts, and'irregvlary 

rals, who was of the family, and bore the name 

| Sirio amy 21 Ivy NAHCO 
Hirt. n. 3. The enemy had a garriſon in Adrumetum Ce 
made an attempt to gain the Governor; but not be 
able to ſucceed, he reſolved to remove further 
the town. The garriſon made à ſally” to Hatraß 
retreat; but were repulſed, notwithſtanding chef 
uality of his forces: and, which is almoſt ineredit 

Tiny Gauliſh horſemen ſeveral times broke, and} 

to flight, two thouſand of the Mooriſh cavalry. 

the firſt of January, he encamped near'Rufpina; 1 

there he commenced his third Dictatorſhip and 


——__ C. Jvrius Cxsan III. bt | A * 4 
46. NM. Amativs Leeipus. |, en 


The city of Ruſpina, with its adjacent villages! 
ſubmitted to Cæſar; as likewiſe did Leptis, apl 
of importance on the ſame coaſt; ſo that this enten 
ſing General had already more than one port it] 
diſpoſal. He was particularly civil to all whojoi 
his party, that others might be tempted to follow 
example. 13 
The three principal points, which firſt empic 
| his attention, were, to collect a ſufficient quantity 
corn and proviſions for the ſubſiſtence of his troop 
to re- aſſemble his ſcattered fleet; and to be ſupp 
from Sardinia and Sicily, with all ſorts of amm 
tion, and with freſh re-inforcements. Whatever 
was able to do himſelf, he truſted to the execunm 


— Onght 
\ one_ Elſe ; but headed his on 


d even put to ſea in . veſt, of his. ſhips. 7 — "SM 
i, all the forces he had fer out with from Sicily, * 
ned him, and they made ſhift to live in his 


difficulties, he preſerved a ſerenity. of counte- 
ce, and a confidence of ſucceſs, which inſpired his 
ders with the like ſentiments. . The fight of their 
eral, in whom they abſolutely confided, e 
zpprehenſions of danger, or fatigue. 
However, this army was far from being numerous, 
{ almoſt entirely compoſed of new. raiſed troops, 
that Cæſar ſtood in need of an augmentation, of 
res, as well as of a ſupply of ammunition. For 
ich purpoſe he ſent orders into Sardinia, and into 
the adjacent provinces, to diſpatch ample convoys 
ba army, immediately on the receipt of his let- 
. He ſent Rabinius Poſtumus into Sicily, for a 
nforcement of troops, and diſpatched Salluſt into 
iſle of Cercina, to ſeize and bring away the maga- 
es of corn, raiſed there by the enemy. And he ex- 
ted his orders to be executed without any demur ; 
Ic yould he admit of any excuſe. It was to no pur- 
je, to repreſent the danger, or difficulties :. he would 
obeyed. | 
before he could poſſibly receive theſe ſupplies, he 
ppened to be attacked by a detachment of the 
my, whoſe numbers were infinitely ſuperior to his. 
Ir on the fourth of January, being with a foraging 
ry, conſiſting of thirty cohorts, (making about 
eren thouſand foot), four hundred horſe, not yet re- 
red from the fatigue of the ſea - paſſage, and ſome 
archers, he receiyed intelligence by his ſcouts, 
t the enemy was coming upon him. This hap- 
ned to be Labienus, at the head of à conſiderable 
dy of cavalry and infantry. His cavalry conſiſted 
lixteen hundred Gauliſh and German horſe, which 
had brought with him from Theſlaly, beſides eight 
uſand Numidian horſe, which were joined, during 
engagements by eleven hundred choſen horſemen 
more, 


ugh with ſome difficulty. But in the midſt of all Hirt.n. 10. 


' fre Cas tiers, d 


feſt they . % 
. at vantage of the my 


8 
longer the power of . — ugh fatigur, 
wy wie be defeated. 


In effect, Cedar had ned of all his la 
to reſiſt ſo great , 


rage 
. 


Hid. hold e — * 
Tou miſt you muſt go 1 meet 
* — However, he could not prevent his pl 
ing ſurrounded, 0 that they were for Mme! | 
e fight in the hollow circle: but at ak | 
them in a column, he found means 0 
his way +, raw and break his aſſailants, notwi 
ſtanding their numbers. The light troops, of wit 
Labienus's army was almoſt entirely 2 0 
not ſuſtain the weight of the attack of | 
ſoldiers, when once they came hand to hand.” Ani 
far knew ſo well how to improve this advantage, i 
after ſeveral alternative attacks and retreats, ht 
Iſed the enemy beyond a hill, of which he took] 
Econ and having there halted for ſome time, 
marched back unmoleſted, to his camp. 
In this action, which laſted near ſeven hours, | 
treius was wounded : and Labienus was in very gt 
danger, through an adventure, which deſerves w 
related. He appeared between the two armies 
horſe-back, without his helmet, 
Ek ople, and at times reproaching and infulting Cz 
Idiers. „ Ir ill becomes you,” ſaid he d 
„ ho are but new raiſed militia, to aFeR ſo mi 
« haughtineſs. Has Cæſar fo ſoon bewitched . 


He has betrayed you into fo great danger, ty 


This was ſufficient for Labienus to 
I few days after, Scipio 


boult 
tit legions and four thouſand horſe, this 


o was not leſs JI n hi 
ght it necefſary to extraordinary commen - 
ons on his pretended victorious and to dif 


bavi 


ute military rewards among ſuch as had ſignalized 
l — Among — 4 Labienus pre 
one of the cavalry, for whom he req { 
en bracelets. Scipio, who knew that this ſoldier 
lately come out of ſlavery, refuſed to beſtow them 
tim, thinking that the meanneſs of the obje& 
ud depreciate the reward. However, that he 
pit not be diſcouraged, Labienus gave him ſome 
ney, of which he had plenty; having raiſed a 
n Gaul, while he ſeryed there under Cæſat. But 
— ſtill purſuing the ſame idea, ſuid to the ſol- 
vou receive there the preſent of a rich man.” 


e fellow; who had ie yery lately regained 


Bp 


6 þ 


But the want of victuals and forage was bi g 
bp eſt trouble. He was maſter but of ſix. miles 
in all Africa: and that had been purpoſely plunge 


For the meanneſs of Fen ane bats 


Qi ing pent up by an enemy much ſuperior to him 
3 of his veteran troops, till their arrival, he made 


very little corn, of which he was - extremely {parity 
ſteeped in freſh. water. on 


ILS EMIL.IUS3Cogb. - 
This liberty, that he almoſt ſtill retained the mathe 
ſlavery, was very ſenſible ef e 
reward which had been denied chim. and 9 
he had juſt received. Wherefere he returted 1, 
nus his money, and —_— motionleſa, tg 
fixed on the ground, expr pes his ſorrow: and di 

tisfaction. Such a nobleneſs ade an 


Scipio's opinion; who thereupon ſaid to him, N. 
< General preſents your with ſilver bracelets,” | 
theſe words, the ſoldier tranſparted with: yoy.ran 
triumph, to receive the General's gratuity. "Hal 
Scipio's ſoldiers had the like elevated e 
had found more difficulty to conquer them.. 

His ſituation was certainly very difapyreakin | 


But as he was in daily e e af a reinfoftem 


beſt uſe he could of what troops he had onthe ft 
and as an augmentation to his army, he draug 
out of the fleet all the men, that were not abſolun 
neceſſary in working the ſkips,” and that could bes 
ways ſerviceable to him on land. His next ene 
immediately to intrench himſelf. He allo.dren Þ 

of communication from the city of | Ruſſinas 
from his camp to the ſea, in order to ſecure hisl 
treat, if neceſlary ; - and for the more ealy; 0 
the ſupplies he expected. e e 


as I have already mentioned. So that he had 
and as for the horſes, they were fed wüde ſea- wes 


Theſe were very advantageous. -— 
Czſar s enemies : and Juba, who had received i 
count of his ſituation, left his Ki dom, attended 
a numerous. body of horſe and in. prod 


hen on his arrival the whole force of Ae 
EP 


J. ait ths; an 


dould be united, they might crafh ſo weak and af. A 
weſſed an advertary. 2 En or rather 
the effect of His RE nes, off thar Prince, when 
be was upon che point of Joining Scipio. 
In the account of Caritine's conſpiracy? mentioned Dio. 
me Sittius, who, havin 
erin ill-behayjour co ! Italy, * tetired into 
'Phis* man, who wii for neither coura 
5 185088 had formed a little army of men levſe 
5 inp = _ and in the wars between I 
N peri 5 let — out to tho 
90 Hold p a t And it bein remarked, 
that che ec weck a proved victorious, 33 
ne was deſirous to have a : fo that 
Furs were in à very poſtare, aving troops 
well diſciplined at his diſpo ſal, and a > der 
de reputation in the coun b Sictus s former at- 
xhment to Catiline, doubtlefs eaftly determined bim 
þ comply with Cæſar's Sllicicarions who had alſo 
| —— friend. So that Juba had no ſooner 
nitted his ingdom, than Sirtius, in conjunction 
th Bogud, King of part of Mauritania, entered it; 
wk-Cirta the capital of N umidia, and two cities be- 
ping to the Getutians. And as he continued plun- 
g the country, and alarmjng the cities, = 
n to de apprehenſive that he Right be ftri 
h oo territories, whilſt he was ſupporting a fo 
urrel, Whereupon he returned, leaving * 


— which were not Jet manageable for 
I that Prince's he, did 55 think 1 4 oF 
d in the front of which he had La catzrpp 
kr bim battle; Cæfar conftamrly declined it 


Ris e es t how" th ce Ne 
ld haye Ke. to pi Boy fince” that, norwithitand- 
fre e ſufficient: to cantend with Scipio. | 
in his camp, which he had ſtfongly Gord 1 
u chevaux de ſe, to. prevent the a proach of th 
Ems horſe. It was to no purpoſ 72 Scpio © 
u General, whoa appentetHfo 4 5 on all other 
Vor. IX. occa· 


Wert obliged for fame Appian. 


„ Jens m. us, Confuls. 

A. R. 796. occaſions, and with whom it had, been cuſtomary u 
KEE. provoke, harras, and force his adyerſates 20 ane 
* ent, was as remarkable at this time for his c 


1 


* 
i079 


: 
a 


temper, and for enduring quietly in his camp the in. 
ſults and b 


\ ſults and bravados of the officers and foldiers.of tþ 
, Coon | 5 | p34 F FR \ 14 570 
* 52nd tron li ſituation was extr 1 irkſome 
him; and in order to extricate hicaſelf, he ſent. fred 
orders into Sicily, to bring him troops without a 
delay, and without any regard to the rigour of the 
ſon, or whether the wind was fayourable or not. Au 

ſo. great was. his _ impatience, that the very next da 
after his orders were diſpatched, he. complained of 
delay in their execution, and was conſtantly lookin 
towards the ſea, in expectation, of the, arrival of 
tranſports. ; . ; f F thirty * + 12 11 
During this compelled leiſure, Cæſar was not id 
Beſides keeping his ſoldiers conſtantly; employed 
removing earth, and in the conſtruction. of , works i 
all kinds, ſuch as towers, forts, and moles adyance 
into the ſea ; he ſent circular letters into the 1 
province of Africa, to notify his arrival. For by 
ſon of the few troops he had brought with Rich, 
on account of his inaftion, it was not believed ntl 
country that he was come in perſon, but only; thatl 
had ſent one of his Lieutenants. This. precauit 
was of uſe to him. For as Scipio had extremely.lu 
raſſed and diſtreſſed the province, great numbers 

the principal inhabitants came from all parts 80 


ſar's camp, to complain of their treatment. e ſup) 
Shaun, with which he gave the audience, made a Wt cn 
favourable impreſſion. on the complainants, who wall «bil: 


convinced he was not inſenſible of their misfatuꝶ 
And this mild uſage. induced Acilla, a. city;of i 
Portance, ro open her gates to im, and ang 


rn d5it4 e 
He had alfo proper agents in the enemy's.cal 
who enticed away ſeveral of their legionary fola 
bur particularly of the Geulians and Numidians, 


deſerted in-crowds, and came and offered their fe 


« » 
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vn among theſe people; and as care had been taken 
let them know that Ceſar was an ally of that cele- 
d man, theſe Barbarians had conceiyed an incli- 
tion for him, and deſired. nothing more than to 
re him. So that he diſpatched. into. Getulia ſome 
theſe runagates, who were conſiderable in their 
nation, to perſuade their countrymen. to revolt. 
x thing ſucceeded, and N a diverſion, which 
t ſome part of Juba's forces in employ. | -: 

And now at length he received, what he had ſo 
g wiſhed for, a ſupply of troops and pron iſions. 
uſt without any difficulty made himſelf maſter of 
ide of Circina, where he found plenty of corn, 
ich he ſent to camp; and from Sicily, Allienus 
t two legions, nine hundred Gauliſh horſe, and a 
wand lingers or archers, who after a paſſage of 
ur days came ſafe into the port of Ruſpina. This 
ible reinforcement diffuſed a joy through the whole 
N; and Cæſar now thought himſelf in a condi« 
1to come out of his camp, and draw nearer the 


yen. This motion produced an engagement be- 
, en the cavalry of the two parties, wherein Scipio 
ned a conſiderable loſs.” The Gauliſh horſe, in 
hat + (crvice of Labienus, were ſurrounded and en- 
au cut to pieces: by which means Czſar's adver- 
ly Les were. deprived of the flower of their cavalry. _ Es 
pio might nom have been convinced of the rea- plut. Cat. 
dleneſs of Cato's counſel, who, as often as he ſent 

ſupplies from Utica, as conſtantly adviſed him 


bo engage in a general action with a warrior of Cæ- 
abilities, but to protract the war. But ignorance 
ſumptuous, and will not abide inſtruction. Sci- 
rejected Cato's advice with diſdain : and in a let- 
te wrote to him, he taxed him with cowardice, 
[told him, that he ought to be ſatisfied with be- 
afe in a good city and behind ffrong walls, and 
It was going too far, to endeavour to diſſuade, | 
from following the dictates of their courage. 
b was nettled at this reproach, and as an * 
2 


„ Caſar. The name of Marius was in great reputa- A. R. s. 


AR. 
Ant. C. 
. 


. 


06. that fear had no part in the advice he 


this propoſal; and it was then that Cato 


| there happened to be a Centurion. Scipio had 


the honefteſt part of the Republic. If then 


pable of any moderation in victory, and would m 


ak! 


JULIUS IH. AMIEIUS, Confuls,' 
oy 28 gave, be 4 
ſwered Scipio, that if he would return him the tro 
he had brought into Africa, he was ready en 0 
the head of them into Italy, and make a diver 
there, which would be very advantageous to the c 

mon cauſe, and muſt oblige Cæſar to quit his preſe 
acquiſitions and return thither: Scipio made a jelt 


n 
having relinquiſhed the eommand to a man, who | 
only was not of a diſpoſition to promiſe ang ſuchg 
in the war; but who, even ſuppoſing, eo 100 
probability, he ſhould meet with a favo * 
of fortune he by no means merited, would be ing 


the vanquiſhed with cruelty and contempt I 
that inſtant he determined, what he had beforethou 
on, never to ſee Rome more; not even though 4 
event of the war ſhould be conformable to hig WI 
but reſolved to go and confine himſelf to ſome 4 
tant corner of the earth, where he ſhould not be 
neſs of the ryranny, with which the conquered we 
be treated. 11111707 SER 
His miſtruſt of the uſe Scipio would take of if 
tory was not ill founded, if we may judge y 
inſtances in this General's conduct, at a time vl 
the uncertainty of ſucceſs ought to have made 
more moderate. I ſhall only mention one. 
| Two veſſels belonging to the fleet, which brou 
the laſt reinforcement to Ceſar, being ſeparated 
their convoy in a ſtorm, were taken by Seip 
tenants who guarded the coafts, and all "the fold 
on board were made priſoners. Theſe ſoldiers 
partly veterans, partly new raiſed; among the? 


before him, and ſpoke to them in theſe terms: 
« know that 'tis not by your own inclination, bil 
% the inſtigation of your wicked General, d 
„ impiouſſy wage war on your fell w- citigest und 


now that fortune has put you in our power; 


* JULIUS m. WA Tus, Confuls 
ill take this e rrankey to unite with the good 
6 citizens, HEY __ P commonmweal ; I not 

only promiſe you your life, but you may expect | 
be 3 Let me know K — think 8 


the propoſal.” . | | 

The Centurion, who on this occalion was 823 
an; made him a very different anſwer from what he 
urected, © Scipio, ſays he, (ay I cannot give you | 
the appellation of General) I return you my y 
thanks for the good treatment you are willing to 
ſhow to priſoners of war; and perhaps, I might 
accept of your kindneſs, were it not to be pur- 
=} at the 221 * 2 vs What! 
Shall I carry arms gal ar my Ge- 
neral, _ whom 1 have Erved as Centurion; 
md againſt his victorious army, to whoſe renown 
| have ſo many years endeavoured to contribute by 
ny valour? *Tis what I will never do: and even 
adviſe you not to puſh the war any further. You 
know not what troops you have to deal with, nor 
the difference betwixt them and yours; of which, 
if you pleaſe, 1 will give you an indiſputable in- 
lance. Do you pick out the beſt cohort you have 
n your army; and give me only ten of my com- 
Rdes, who are now your priſoners, to engage them. 
Lou ſhall ſee, by the ſucceſs, what you are to ex- 
fect from your ſoldiers.” IP | 
Kipio thought himſelf inſulted ; and with ſome 
0n, However, the Centurion's courage and fide- 
to his General merited eſteem, even from an 
my. But it had no ſuch effect on Scipio; . 
ang the affront, made a fign to ſome of the 

* to kill the Centurion on the ſpot, which was 
adtly put in execution. He gave the like orders 
tie death of the other veteran ſoldiers, whom he 
«villains pampered with the blood of their fellow- 
ns, As for the new raiſcd ſoldiers, they were 
muted among his legions. 
eſar was very much concerned for the misfortune 
Klc brave fellows; and he broke, with ignominy, 
R 3 the 


45 


* 

- © &* % 
© 36 
; | 


- About this time, Cæſar's army was ſurprized, i 


flight protection againſt a violent ſtorm ; anda 


Julius m. Ms, Confuls. 


R.. the perſons to whom he might reaſonably impute the e 
Ant C. cauſe of their loſs; that is, thoſe officers; wha lu. 


ſtructions being to ſecure the coaſts, and to advance 
to a certain diſtance into the main ſea, to protect and 
facilitate the approach of the tranſports,” had bert 
negligent on that important ſtatio . 


the night, by a terrible ſtorm, attended with hail q 
an uncommon fize. But what contributed moſt i 
this misfortune was, that the ſoldiers had not any car 
veniences to protect them from the inclemency« 
the weather; by reaſon, Cæſar (as may eaſily be er 
by what has been hitherto related of him) did not᷑ p 
his troops into winter- quarters; but was continual 
changing his camp, to oo ground on the enemy, an 
to keep his army employed. Beſides, neither office 
nor ſoldier had been permitted to take their equip 
or utenſils with them, not fo much as a veſſel a 
fingle ſtave. So that very few of them had tent 
and the generality had made themſelves a kind! 
covering, either by ſpreading their cloaths,”or mi 
mats and ruſhes, Such a covering could be but 


was preſently penetrated, the ſoldiers had. nv ol 
reſource than to cover their heads with their buck 
to ſhelter them from the weather. In a ſhott 
the whole camp was under water, the fires extingul 
ed, and all their proyiſtons waſhed away or ig 
But this was only a tranſient accident. Jubss 
proach gave far greater alarms to Czſar's troq 
This Prince, having received advice of the horle4 
gagement wherein Scipio had been worſted ; and 
enera}, in his letters, earneſtly ſolliciting hs 4 
tance; he determined once more to come to the dela 
of his allies ; whereupon he immediately dente 
march, leaving Saburn at home to carry on 
with Sittius. There were moſt ſurpriſing sch 
publiſhed of the King of Mauritania's forces. © 
thought of a very ſingular expedient to emo 


— 
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6ldiers fears; which was to exceed even common re- A. R. 506. 
port, in the account of his numbers. Ant. C. 


Accordingly he aſſembled his ſoldiers, and ſaid to — 
hem: I muſt inform you, that Juba is hourly ex- *- 66. 
k pected, with ten legions, thirty thouſand horſe, one 
« hundred thouſand light-armed troops, and three 
hundred elephants. So that: I' would have thoſe 
x; who are fond of news, make no further unneceſſary 

inquiries, nor build caſtles in the air, but rely on 
« what I tell them, from undoubted authority: 
« otherwiſe I will put them on board ſome of my oldeſt 
« ſhips, and deliver them up to the mercy of the 
u winds.” This exaggeration produced a very ex- 
taordinary effect. For when Juba came and had en- 
camped his troops near Scipio, they appeared not near 
o numerous as had been imagined. And in reality, 
excepting the Numidian cavalry and light-armed in- 
fntry, which were conſiderable, his whole force con- 
ſited in only three legions, eight hundred horſe, and 
ttirty elephants, So that Cæſar's ſoldiers, having 
got over the terrible idea they had formed to them- 
elres of this army, their apprehenſions were ſoon 
tuned into contempt, and they as much deſpiſed the 
King of Mauritania, now he was preſent, as they had 
feared him, when at a diſtance, If Juba, on his ar- Hirt. 
nval, ſuffered in the eſteem of Cæſar's troops, yet he * 57: 
ſtll kept the aſcendant over Scipio. He began by 
uking amiſs, that the Roman General wore a purple 
cat of mail, and had the inſolence to tell him, that 
te ought not to wear the ſame kind of cloathing as 
be did. Scipio was weak enough to comply with this 
remonſtrance, He changed it for a white one, re- 
lening to this Barbarian Prince the diſtinguiſhing 
mark of Commander in chief. Juba was actually 
more feared, and better obeyed, in Scipio's army, 
than Scipio himſelf. A Senator of that party, named 
Aquinius, being in converſation, in the ſight of the 
do armies, with Saſerna, one of Cæſar's officers, 
Sipio, who had ſuffered conſiderably by deſertion, 
ot knowing where this converſation might end, ſont 
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x 


A. e, him word, that he did not do well to correſpond wil 


. AE C. 
8 46. 


4 forbids you to continue this eonverſation.” Hen 


Cæſar in his camp, for paſt faults, which he had no 


Athon. 
VI. 20. 


Fe but purſued His dfcobrfe, tit ove'sf fu 


. 
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the enemy. Aquinius paid no atrentlon ro ti 
£8 guards came to Him and told him, * The Kin 


fooner received this, order, than he retired; In thy 
mannet, did the Rothafis degrade themielves, tl 
through party-rage, debaſe the common Hanour df th 
whole nation. e 12 


Seipio and Juba had united all their forces bebe : 
Cæſar had entirely aſſembled his. However, it - 
not long before he received from Sicily, by diffetem - 
voyages, the forces he expected, and attiong ethen t 
the tenth legion, who, as we have already taken n. 
tice, came unordered to tender theit ſervices to th b 
88 » Which he had affected to decline. The m 


contending armies —_ now compleat, prepated fo 
action, and frequent ſkirmiſhes happened betwey 
them. But before I felate the military operation, 
muſt take notice of an example of ſeverity, made by 


an opportunity of puniſhing, as ſoon as committed. 
During his ſtay in Alexandria, and whit he wi 
engaged in the war againſt Pharnaces, there hap 
pened ſeveral commotions in his legiohs quartered if 

taly and Sicily, which at Taft produced that violent 
ſedition, which I have already related. - Cæſat, wh 
perceived his troops knew how neceſſary they were, 
thought it impolitic, at that time, to puſh his ſever 
foo far. But he knew well enough who were tit 
promoters of theſe diſorders, and at the time | att 
now ſpeaking of, took the opportunity, which one « 
them gave him, to diſgrace them. F 
C. Avienus, a military Tribune of the tenth legi 
when he ſet out from Sicily, had filled à ſhip entirely 
with his own equipage and attendants, without taking 
on board one ſingle ſoldier. Nothing could be mots 
contrary to Cæſar's intentions, or to the examp Will 101 
which he himſelf ſet. One may gueſs at his real equi» Wi Arn 
page in Africa, by that which he formerly ba a 

„ hes. 


— 
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nich him into Great Britain, and which.conſiſted, ac- 
cording to the teſtimonꝝ of an 8 of no more 
han three flaves. Cæfar therefore, the day after the 
itival of the convoy we ate now ſpeaking of, af- 
6abled the Tribunes and Centurions of all the legions, 
d having aſcended. his Tribunal, addreſſed them in 
theſe terms: „“I could have wiſhed that thoſe, whoſe 


me cauſe of complaint, had been capable of ame 
« ment, and of making a good uſe of my mildneſs, 
« patience, and moderation. But ſince they know 


tend to make am example of them, according to the 
« law of arms, in order that others may be taught a 
« better conduct. You, C. Avienus, when you was 
in Italy, inſtigated the ſoldiers of the Roman p 

« ple to revolt againſt the Republic; You have — 
« cuilty of rapines and plunders in the munici 

towns; and you have never been of any real ſervice, 
{ either to the commonwealth, or to your General: 
« laſtly, in Tieu of ſoldiers, you have crowded. the 


through your fault, the Republic fails in foldiers, 

who at this time are not only uſeful but neceſſary. 
For all theſe cauſes, I break you. with ignominy, 

and order you to leave Africa this very day. 

like manner I break you, A. Fonteius, becauſe you 

have behaved yourſelf as a ſeditious officer, and as 

2 bad citizen. You, T. Salienus, M. Tiro, . 
Cluſinas, you haye attained the rank of Centurions, 
through my indulgence, and not h your own 

merit; and ſince you have been inveſted with that 

rank, you have neither ſhewn bravery in war, nor 

good conduct in peace, Inſtead of endeavouring , 
to act according to the rules of modeſty and de- 
cency, your whole ſtudy has been to. ſtir up tha 
boldiers againſt your General. I therefore think 

jou unworthy of continuing Centurions in my 
«my: I b ou, and order you to quit Africa 
a as poſible.” Having concluded this "_ | 


nw 


Ant. 


« inſolence and former licentious character have given 1 


* not how to confine themſelves within bounds, I in- 


tranſports with your ſlaves and ©quiPage z ſo that, 


, 


. 


— 
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. turions, with orders to confine. them ſeparately. e 
„ board 4 ſhip, allowing each of them a ſingle ſlaye to 10 


A. 62. 


ſus, the other towards Adrumetum. This latter ha 


_ - themſelves, not knowing that the enemy was for 


doing at Leptis, he took advantage of the negligent 


pline: but Cæſar found in himſelf and in the ſupe 


rible harangue, he delivered them over to ſome Cer: 


wait on them. This was certainly carrying thi 
with a high hand, in a man, who, proper hi 
was no more than the chief of a faction, Be des, d. 
vil wars are almoſt always the deſtruction of dil. 


425 of his talents, the right of making himſel 
. mentioned, that there happened frequen 
ſkirmiſhes between Cæſar and his adverſaries, before 
they came to a general action. The particulars of 
all theſe operations, of leſs importance, are to he 
ſeen in the Memoirs of the African war, I ſhall only 
extract ſuch as appear to be of moſt - conſequence 
and eſpecially ſuch as are moſt proper to give us 
livelier idea of, and encreaſe our admiration for, Cx- 
ſar's genius, and great abilities. For example, | 
give you the following inſtance of his activity, and 
diſpatch. | * 

On information that a convoy of two legions ha 
ſet out from Sicily, he detached two ſquadrons, tt 
facilitate and protect its arrival; one towards That 


F * 
_ 


ned to be ſeparated by a ſtorm. The Commode 
name Aquila, got under convenient ſhelter : and 
a great many ſhips of his ſquadron anchored. befor 
Leptis, whilſt their crews went on ſhore to reftel 


them. For Varus, having notice of the convoy 
failing, had come from Utica to Adrumetum, with 
fleet of fifty-five ſhips ; and being there told what» 


of Cæſar's people, and attacked their ſhips, Id 
were left almoſt defenceleſs. Many of them he bun 
took two gallies of five banks of oars, and then pi 
ceeded to attack Aquila, | x 
Cæſar had an account brought him of this unluc 
accident, as he was inſpecting the works of 1 
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2 on board a Brigantine, ordered all the ſhips 
n the port to follow him, and in this manner put to 
i. He came time enough to extricate Aquila from 
the danger he was in, who found great difficulty to 
defend himſelf againſt ſo numerous à fleet. Varus, 


SSS 


ud ſought his ſafety in his flight.  Czfar purſued 
tim; and not content with having recovered one of 
tis own gallies, and taken another from the enemy, 
he followed him into the very baſon of Adrumetum, 
whither they had retreated. He there offered them 
dei battle, which they declined ; and having thus com- 
pelled them to own themſelves in a manner defeated, 


2.88 


nc 25 they durſt n { come out of the harbour, he returned 
us 8 to his camp. jet; - uus 
Con board hs ſhip he had taken, there happened 


to be P. Ligarius, the ſame, who had proſecuted the 
war againſt 1 in „ e = inſtead of ac- 
knowledging the conqueror's generoſity, in tin 

him his erty, had joined Pompey in i "| 
after the battle of Pharſalia, had gone into Africa to 
Varus, there to continue in the ſervice of the ſame 
cauſe, Cæſar gave immediate orders for his execu- 


tigour put in force by Cæſar, and inflicted on a man 
of quality of the contrary party. He certainly was 
greatly exaſperated againſt. thoſe who had rekindled 
the war in Africa; and as he thought them incorri- 
pible, he was of opinion, it was to no purpoſe to par- 
don them. | 

hen Cæſar came back to camp, he wholly ap- 
plied himſelf to the diſciplining of his troops, in 
order to enable them to withſtand Juba's cavalry, 
light-armed troops, and elephants. For when once 
they came to a cloſe engagement, his infantry had a 
ſurpriſing ſuperiority z inſomuch that three or four 


and of the enemy's horſe to flight, But this * 


nh 
Whereup6n he immediately took horſe, went full A. R. 786. 
8 which was but two leagues diſtant, — p 


titherto victorious, now to fear in his turn, 


tion : and this is the firſt flagrant inſtance of the like 


of his veterans have, more than once, put two thou- 


- 


* 


4 
* A . 
GE. 


” panied it, after they were broke, 


o, as often as they repulſed: them, kept retiring, 


had been accuſtomed to fight in an open country, 


| were upon them when they Ieaſt expected; and hai 
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dian cavalry, and the light-armed/ troops that accom. 

, cally rallied, an 
continually returned to the charge. And CHE 
gionary horſe were ſo far inferior to them, that in 2 
ion wherein he was a good deal 1 he did na 
ſo much as ſuffer them to engage, but entirely made 
uſe of his infantry againſt the enemies light troops, 


till they were afreſh attacked ; and in this manner be 
at laft got back to camp, but with ſo much difficuly, 
and ſo ſlowly, that he was four hours going one hun- 
dred paces. | | 

' His troops, although excellent, were not 'at ul 
adapted to this manner of fighting. In 8 


with an undefigning enemy, who ſeldom made uſe d 
ſtratagems, and were more deſirous to conquer by 
force than by fraud. Here it was quite otherwiſe: 
they found themſelves in an incloſed country, and 
attacked by a cunning artful enemy, who frequently 


no ſooner alarmed them, than they were gone of 


alin. | | 

50 that Cæſar conſidered his ſoldiers, not as. vets 
rans, who had only need to be led to battle; but u 
novices, who were to be formed: and he himſelf uw 
ſtructed them, in the fame manner as a fene 
maſter inſtructs his ſcholars, ſhewing them how to te- 
fire, how to advance, when to feint, and when th 
ſtrike home. After having exerciſed them ſome tim 
in his camp, he had a mind to put them to a trial; 
and in order to get proviſions, he continually detackel 
his legions, ſome one way, ſome another, Knowing 
that as the enemy's —_ and light armed troops 
were conſtantly on the patrole, they muſt necellariy 
fall in with his people, and give them an o 
— putting in practice the inſtructions he 
them. | 


gra 


It will not be improper to mention another pretas 
tion of his, which was, whenever his whole army * 
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dephants, whoſe enormous ſize, 
numbers, not a little 
poſe he ſent for | forng from Italy 
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n then neg ew ET 
hould 

dare to derach three hundred choſen men 
legion, who were: diſencumbered from —— 


and formed S | 
bund the uſe of them on ſeveral occaſions, — 
they repylſed the enemy.” e g 


as well as: 
— 
gal. 


OT is ere? e 26: 


ſcatudi his troops. For which pur-- 
that his ſoldiers 
night be accuſtomed to the fight of chem, and mig 
have an opportunity of handling, and sua mining chem. 
He ſhe wet chem — — vulnerable, 
ad what part of the body F 
kfenceleſs und ay moſt 
tons he ſubjoined ioe, —— his ea 
to lance at the elephants, darts, whole / wee 
tlunted. Nay his care extended to che very herſes, 
which ke ordered 10 be 88 the fight, fell 
* chat t be uſed to the ſight, 
y of” ea He hat General ever carried his a 
— ſo far? Nothing eſcaped him, that could. de 
i uſe, and he chought nothing, an NEUE, 
tenearh his notice.” | 
As ſoon as Clir choughn his/3000p0 fullitivady' 
. he endeavoured to come to a deeiſive 
At firſt Scipio would not have declined it: 
ESE deer of Ki ct and gh maugte 
number o ca troops, 
ee 


often been worſted, had rendered him more 

pect. Por naw he conſtantly kept in a ſicua- 

don, * cvog by reaſon of its natural ſtrength, and vy 
the help of the works he raiſed, it was impoſſible-for- 
lim to be attacked. In order ts draw him from this 
poſt, Cæſar determined to beſiege Thapſus; ima- 
ging they would never ſuffer a place of that impor- 
lance” to be taken from them, but would uſe their 
Utmoſt endeavours to raiſe the ſiege. As he lay but 


r 


April 


with their: - 


. JULAUS 111.. uus, Conſuls; 
As. April he ſtruck his tents, and the fame day 


r 
2 L fene d town, and to make the 5 
poſitions for beſieging it. It happened as he ſuipec. 
ed Scipio and Juba followed — and came and en. 
camped, in nn cars, about echt 10 from 
the city). | 
Thap ſus is a maritime town, covered/bi in Part; oa 
the land- ide by a ſalt marſh, between 
and the ſea was a ſpace of about half a mile. It wa 
Nn io purpoſed to fli ſuccout into 
the town ; but Cæſar ſuſpecting his d n, had there 
raiſed. a fort, and lodged a good body | 
that. Scipio finding there was nothing to 
was obliged to extend himſelf further along the cal 
with intention to-encamp. He had no ſooner 
laying out his camp, and raiſing his works, bu 
ſar, ho thought it now the - prope ene r 
the action, marched up with hs whole arm 
der of battle, — two legions which he bekind 
Hie had alſo ſent orders for fome 


| 


rear. 
| Scipio dio not Se a bad diſpoſition. He 4s 
ioneers, by his army, which he drew up at the 
— of the entrenchment, and he placed his elephant: 
on the two wings. However, the enemy's approach 
occaſioned ſome confuſion : and Cæſar perceived ita 
he rode along the ranks, exhorting che old ſoldiers 
to keep up their uſual bravery; and the young ones 
to aſpire at the glory of the veterans, In paſſing back 
wards and forwards, he ſaw. a good deal of motion 
and agitation among the enemy: many returned 
their camp, which was yet unfiniſhed; and others 
— out in crowds, and with an air of diffdence al 
car. 

This was the time to che attack: and i 
ſeems beyond all doubt, by the meaſures Cæſar hal 
hitherto taken, that his ——— was to make uſe of 


the opportunity he had been waiting for. re 
a 


_—— 


JULIUS I. #MILIUS, Conſuls; | 
wthor.of the Memoirs on the African war aſſures us, A R796 
that he was ſtill dubious, and, undetermined; whe- . - 
ther he ſhauld begin the engagement. But ſo 

yas the ardour of his troops, that the ſoldiers pre- 
nailed on a trumpet to ſound. the ch without 
rating for orders: and notwithſtanding all the efforts 
their officers to the contrary, they moved up to 
the enemy: ſo that Cæſar was under the neceſſity of 
giving way to a torrent, whoſe courſe it was out of 

is power to ſtop, and at laſt gave the ſignal, and 
e choice of the word felicitas for the parole of the 


Saoooling this to be fact, Cæſar's deſign, by this 
lay, muſt have been to augment the ardour of his 
tops. However, it was a dangerous breach of diſ- 
pline, to put ſoldiers upon fighting, without waiting 
vr the General's orders. Theſe circumſtances, and 
ome other inſtances of the ſoldiers licentiouſneſs, 
wich I ſhall obſerve in their proper place, ſeem to 
ofirm what is related by Plutarch; that as Cæſar pur. Cæc 
giving his orders for the battle, he was taken 
nth an epileptic fit, to which he was ſubje& ; and Suet. Ct 


perceiving its approach by 18 * convulſions, he 245. 


. 


— 
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el ered himſelf to be carried into an adjacent turret, 
te ere he remained during the whole. engagement. 
nts be writer of the African war, being „ ad- 
ier of Cæſar, may poſſibly have ſuppreſſed. this 
bas agreeable and bane accident, which, robbed 
en hero of the glory of ſo great a day. This omu- 
neon muſt neceſſarily. occaſion a variation in the rela- 
n of the facts. I 
non WY Be it how it will, there was no reſiſting the cou- Hirt. 
eh e and impetuoſity of Cæſar's army. The. ele- n. 33- 


ants were firſt put in confuſion, by the multiplicity 
arrows and ſtones they were ſaluted with; and be- 
ming wild through. the anguiſh of their wounds, 
ed and broke the ranks which had been placed to 
tan them. The Mooriſh cavalry, being deprived 
che aſſiſtance of the elephants, made no reſiſtance, 
Cæſar's legions, purſuing their advantage, Lg: A 
| t 
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qe camp camp with the flying enemy, and 


AK 


"Mt 


Wks moned all his reſolution, and began cutting the ch 


. yy become furious through pain, attacked in u 


to defend it with courage, and wy 


| es etreius, 


J,ç. HI. HH UG Cb 


t poſſeſſion o 

tant 0 the enemy in defence 

Wen . the reſt revurned to the nk 
y had quitred-the day before. 

he ancient author Sica! chiefly follow th "We! 

out this narration; relates here a remarkable ie 

of the courage of a veteran ſoldier, A wounded e. 


attendant on the atmy ; el had him under u 

15 feet, and kneeling with the whole. weights 
his body on this poor wretolꝰs ſtomach, he there ky 
bim in moſt exquiſite torture, till he had put an'en 
to his life by repeated blows of his trunk. This hy 
rid fcene the foldier I am ſpeaking of, could not! 
hold unmoved, but immediately attacked che d 
hant; who quitted the dead body, and ſeized i 
ider by wrapping his trunk round hit ; andi 
this manner Was him up inthe air, all armed 23 
was. In this dangerous extremity, the feldier fut 


hant croſs the trunk with his word. The- 
the animal to quit his hold: he din 
e ground, and ran rparing to the other'elephai 
From that time the fifth legion, to which this fot 
belonged, bore an elephant in its colours. © 
Scipio's army was defeated, but — 
if that General had. had any j — 
of mind, he might have a E nfiderable por. 
it. For great numbers, who had retired to dr 
the. occupied the day preceding the battle, 
wanted ' A poop pe 
8 head them. But no ach one was tol 
reaſon Sci io, and all the other 
mus, Labienus, hac 
doned them. So that theſe unfortunate 
ceiving themſelves purſued and attacked by oh 
uerors, quitted again this ſecond camp, 120 went 
ſeek protection in Juba's. There they found i 
enemy, who had juſt made themſelves 27 5 Wo 
So chat having now no further hopes of relief tt 
1 


JULIUS H. us, Conſuls. 
in: Cæſar's ſoldiers, eſpecially the veterans, being 


ter ſo important a victory, = them every man to 
ſword. The ancient author. ſays, that they com- 
ited this barbarity in the very ſight of Cxfar, Who 
not able, either by threats or entreaties, to put a 
p.to their fury. He adds, that they carried their 
hence and audaciouſneſs fo far, as to wound, and 
a kill ſome perſons of diſtinction of their own 
ny, whom they fuſpeCed to wiſh well to the con- 
ty. He mentions two by name; one of 
om was actually killed, the other received a wound 
his arm, and had ſhared the ſame fate, if he had 
t ſheltered himſelf behind the General. So many 
orders do not eaſily agree with the command and 
wority Cæſar uſually had over his troops; but 
ber ſeem to confirm his abſence during the en- 
ment. | 
However, if he had been there in perſon, the vic- 
could not have been more compleat. Ten thou- 
d of the enemy were ſlain on the ſpot : the reſt 
diſperſed by flight; and their three camps car- 
ford in hand. On the conquering fide, there 
e but fifty ſoldiers killed, and a ſmall number 
nded, | a 
zar, according to his conſtant practice, allowed 
enemy no time to recover themſelves. He did 
le could to induce the Governor of Thapſus to 
up the town; but not being able to ſucceed, he 
Caninius Rebilus, with three legions, before the 
t He at the fame time cauſed Tyſdrus, ano- 
important city of thoſe parts, to be inveſted by 
Domitius, who was to beſiege it with two legi- 
And himſelf, after having recompenſed ſuch 
ls officers and ſoldiers as had ſignalized them- 
m any extraordinary manner, during the en- 
ment, he ſet forwards to reduce Utica, being 
wed by a body of cavalry commanded by Met- 


dl. IX. 8 Utica 


ent on laughter, and thinking any thing allowable; | 


493... 
4 down their arms and demanded quarter, But in "Ant. Ce 


46, 
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AR. 706. Utica had been no eaſy conqueſt, if Cato coul 
_ have found therein people of ſpirit and cou 
Flut. Cat. ſecond him. I have already deſcribed the ſtrength 

that place, and of its new works, as well as the pre 


expected, every inſtant, to ſee the conqueror at the 


JULIUS 111. ZZMILIUS, Conſuls. 


digious magazines of arms and proviſions, which Ca 
had collected, and which might have enabled 
town to hold out a long time. Bur the citizens hear 
were for Cæſar; the Romans ſettled in the town we 
under violent apprehenſions, and the garriſon was 
weak, becauſe Cato's chief bent had been to m 
Scipio's army conſiderable. However, as he had be 
accuſtomed to contend with difficulties, he determine 
to try whatever was practicable, in the preſent fit 
tion of affairs. TA) 

His firſt buſineſs was to 2 the extravrding 
trouble, and conſternation, the news of the defeat 
Thapſus had occaſioned in the city. This accout 
was brought in the night-time,. which added to d 
confuſion, As Utica was but three days journeyd 
tant from the place where the battle was fought, the 


gates; ſo that the inhabitants were diſpoſed to ab 
don the town. Cato, in order to quell the tum 
and to diſpel their alarms, went in perſon rem ſir 
to ſtreet, and inſinuated, that perhaps the evil i 
not ſo great as was reported. The authority of 
preſence revived their 8 DE for a while app 
their apprehenſions. 

Cato took the advantage of this calm to afſeml 
the council of the three hundred, that is, all then 
Roman merchants or bankers ſettled in Utica, 
whom he had compoſed a kind of ſenate,. from his 
coming to that place. To theſe he alſo added fuci 
nators, and ſenators ſons, as were with him. Wh 
the council was aſſembling, he came in with his ul 
ſerenity, and read to thoſe that were already come, 
account of, the proviſions contained in the magaal 
of the city. 

As ſoon as the members had taken their ſeats, 
be:an by commenting the zeal and fidelity of i 


JULIUS 111. #MILIUS, Conſuls. 


proofs, in aiding the common cauſe with their per- 
ons, their money, and their advice. He exhorted 
them not to let any private intereſt divide them, by 
purſuing different meaſures, according to the oppor- 
unities and hopes each one might have for, the ſafety 
of his perſon : becauſe if they acted with unanimity, 
n caſe they determined to hold out, they would ap- 
gear leſs contemptible to Cæſar; and ſhould they be 
lifpoſed to have recourſe to his clemency, he would 
fill have more conſideration for them. However, 


ton, nor ſhould he in any wife blame them, what- 
wer might be their determination. If,“ ſays he, 
you take the fortunate ſide, I ſhall attribute your 
change to neceſſity. If, on the contrary, you bear 
* uy againſt your misfortunes, and are willing to 
& ſuſtain the burthen, and hazard the dangers of de- 


myſelf ro be your guide and companion in ſo noble 
*an enterprize; even till no further reſource re- 
mains for our ſuffering country; to the very laſt 
extremity. It 1s not Utica, Gentlemen, nor Adru- 
* metum that is our country; but Rome. Rome, 
ho through a noble oppoſition to ſlavery, has of- 
ten recovered from greater calamities than thoſe 
which now threaten her. There are many motives 
o encourage us, and we have great reaſon to hope 
for ſucceſs, eſpecially if we refſect that our enemy 
s embroiled on all ſides. Spain has declared for 
joung Pompey ; and Rome itſelf, though ſubject 
bo the tyrant, bears its yoke with indignation, and 
vill take the firſt opportunity to ſhake it off, With 
reipect to the hazards we muſt run, why ſhovld 
ey terrify us? Let us take example by our 
ftery, who braves all dangers to commit the 


o enjoy a very happy life, if we prove victorious ; 
crit fail, to ſhare the moſt honourab'e of all 
S 2 « deaths. 


three hundred, of which they had given the ſtrongeſt & 


he declared he left them at liberty to make their elec- 


moſt horrid violences : whereas the riſk we run, is 
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fending your liberty; in that caſe I not only 2 . 
plaud you, but admire your virtue, and I offer 


| | * 5 PL, 
% * * 4 14 114141 wed 
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. 
4. K. bes. “ deaths. However, I would have you reflect, be. 
A . fore you determine: and I wiſh, on account of WM* 


« the. virtue and courage you have hitherto they, 
7 that your determination may be to your adyan 
n r a 
This ſpeech at firſt had a ſurprizing effect. Some 
few were ſtruck with the reaſons Cato alledged: but 
the majority principally admired his generoſity, intre. 


pidity, and compoſure of mind. They even almoſ « | 
forgot their diſtreſsful ſituation; and giving vent oa 
kind of enthuſiaſm, they beſtowed large encomium ' 
on Cato, as alene invincible and ſuperior to fortune 
I )!hbe concluſion was, that they tendered him their per- 8 
ſons, their purſes, and their arms, to be diſpoſed o 
as he thought proper; being convinced, as they fad 
that it was more honourable to ſacrifice their lives M 
obedience to his orders, than to ſave. themſelves H. 
betraying ſo eminent virtue. | 15 
But all this generous ardour was, if I may uſe the ro 
expreſſion, but a flaſh, which the firſt reflection ei Fr 
tinguiſhed, and which ceaſed to blaze, as ſoon as ii” U 
was neceſſary that their actions ſhould confirm thei 15 | 
words. It was propoſed to ſet the ſlaves at liber ni 
to be employed as ſoldiers in the defence of the ci. 
Cato, who always conformed to juſtice with the great”! ©* 
eſt ſtrictneſs, ſaid he would not wrong the maſters | Ring 
much, as to take their ſlaves from them, but that! 0 4 
would willingly accept of as many as the owner * 
would voluntarily give him. The Senators that wet Tt 
with him readily came into this propoſal: but . fro 


three hundred, who were perſons of trade and con 
merce, and whoſe riches. conſiſted in the number 
their ſlaves, were inſtantly damped at the apprebe 
ſions of ſo conſiderable a loſs : and their fear of C 
far at the ſame time reviving, they quickly loſt 
their zealous ſentiments of honour, together wil 
their reſpe& for Cato. © Who are we? ſaid the 
« One to the other, and to whom do we refule to ſul 
« mit? Does not Cæſar in his ſingle perſon, unite 


« the ſorces of the empire ? and are we Scipio's, Po 
| 1 per 


** : 


JULIUS WM. AMILIUS, Confals. 
« peys, or Cato's to oppoſe him? What! at a time all 
« the earth ſubmits to his yoke, when the moſt deter- 


« rhom Cato and Pompey the Great have abandoned 
Italy? and ſhall we ſet our ſlayes at liberty to fight 


« have not entirely loſt our ſenſes, let us be more juſt 
« to ourſelves : let us not forget the character we bear 
in life, and let the means of obtaining the Con- 
« queror's clemency be our only conſideration.? 
Such were the thoughts of ſome of the moſt mode- 
me among the three hundred. But many others did 
ot confine themſelves to feeble, remonſtrances, but 
tere villainous enough to form, 4 deſign of ſeizing 
the Senators, to deliver them up to Cæſar, and by 
6; piece of treachery hoped to purchaſe their peace. 
Cato ſuſpected their change: but did not for that al- 
ter his behaviour to them, not thinking it proper to 
pu: them under the neceſſity of declaring themſelves. 
but he was convinced it was next to impoſſible to 
link of ſaving Utica ; and ſach he declared his opi- 
nion in the letters he wrote to Scipio and Juba, who 
ly concealed not far from that city; the one at ſea 
find a promontory, the other in the adjacent woods, 
dd mountains, and had both applied to him for his 
tection, or to accompany him if he intended to 
ire, fd, 
The arrival of Scipio's cavalry, which had retreat- 
rom the field of battle towards Utica, gave Cato 
n hopes; at leaft for ſome time. They were nu- 
ierous, and, could they have been perſuaded to en- 
[the town, ſufficient to influence the citizens, and 
*t-2we the three hundred. But they were greatly 


ber 


wy nided as to what manner they, ſhould act. Many 
Ae had thoughts of tendering their ſervice to 
Wa: whilſt others were for acknowledging Cato 


their Chief. And a third party, fluctuating 
S 3 bes. 


- 


« mined courage is not without apprehenſions, ſhall 
« we undertake the defence of the Roman liberty? 
« ſhall we diſpute the poſſeſſion of Utica with him, to 
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« zoainſt Cæſar, when we ourſelyes have no more li- 
« berty than what he is pleaſed to allow us? If we 
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„ JULIUS HI: ZMILIUS, Cons. 
A. R. vos. between both, had only determined. not to ent 


* C. Utica, on account of the known affection the inha * 
bitants had for Cæſar. In the midft of this diver. © 
ſity of opinions, they agreed in one point, which I. 

to ſend a deputation to Cato, notifying their arrival, Ml. 5 
Cato came out to them, attended by all the Sena oh 


tors, except M. Rubrius, whom he left to watch thi 
motions of the three hundred, during his abſence 
He addreſſed the commanders of this body of d 
yalry,” and intreated them not to give themſelves u 


a foreign Prince, to a Mooriſh King; but to pref A 
Cato to Juba. He repreſented to them, how diſh Yen 
nourable it would be to abandon all thoſe illuftriov al 
Senators which were then preſent ;, and inſinuated = 
that by affording a protection to the Senators, the 1 
would no Jeſs effect their own ſafety, by entering 4 
city whoſe fortifications rendered it impregnable 4 
and wherein were magazines of all ſorts for ſever 0 
years. After this ſhort harangue, to which the Sena 4 f 
tors ſuhjoined their tears and intreaties, the Office 0 
went to conſult their troops: and Cato fat him... 
down on an eminence, waiting their anſwer, . 
Here Rubrius came to him, complaining of be, 
audaciouſneſs of the three hundred, who had revo. 
and raiſed a commotion in the city: a freſh” cauſe oil... 
terror and conſternation to the Senators, and a fur " 
ther trial of Cato's conſtancy. He uſed his ends 
vours to hearten the Senators, and ſent back Rubi g 
to Utica, with orders to the three hundred to ball... 
quiet and wait his return. The cavalry's anſwer; -. 
which he received ſoon after, ſeryed to augment erh 
difficulties. They declared that they had no inclinaly... 
tion for Juba, nor any apprehenſions of Ceſar, whe 1 
once they were under Cato's command; but tay... 
they could not truſt the inhabitants of Utica, oe 
nally Phœnicians, and as perfidious as had former: : 
been their brother Carthaginians. If this fekte 
e deceitful people,” ſaid they, < remain at preſent. 1 
quiet, it is only till Cæſar's arrival. Let him 3 
but once at their gates, and they will join MB... 


cc again 


- 
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ꝛgainſt us. If therefore you are willing to make An. R. 
« uſe of our aſſiſtance, you muſt previouſly kill or _ | 
« expel all the Uticans. Then we will undertake 
the defence of the city, when cleared of its Barba- 
ian enemies.“ Cato thought the propoſal made 
p him by the cavalry, as unreaſonable as cruel: how- 
er, he mildly anſwered them, that he muſt firſt re- 
urn into the city, to take the opinion of the three 
hundred. 

The complaints brought to him of the merchants 
nd traders were but too well founded. He found 
hem very reſolute ; no longer ſeeking pretences to 
allate their diſaffection, but declarin frankly that 
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ate 8: vas very odd, people ſhould think of forcing them 
el. make war againſt Ceſar, when they had neither the 
40 wer nor inclination to do it. There were even 
1a 


bme who explained themſelves pretty fully on the 
xroject of ſeizing the Senators, and delivering them 
wto Ceſar. But Cato took no notice of what they 
ud with reſpect to this laſt deſign, pretending not to 
tear them: and which he might do with the greater 
ir of truth, as he actually was a little deaf. How- 
ger, it gave him the deepeſt concern. He now made 
t his great and only application how to ſecure the 
lves and retreat of the Senators. As, from the diſ- 
plition he ſaw people in, he had given over all hopes 
f defending Utica, he determined not to ſurvive its 
Ibſs : but he did not think for that reaſon, that he 
weht to be unconcerned as to what became of his fol- 
byers ; and though he was indifferent as to the ſafety 
ct his own perſon, yet he made it his chief attention to 
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oy” procure the ſafety of his friends. 

1 His apprehenſions therefore redoubled, when word 
s brought him, that the cavalry, weary with wait- 
* ng for his anſwer, were marching off. He roſe from 
yy lis ſeat, and went to a place from whence he could 
eg cover them, where perceiving that they were ac- 


wally upon their march, he immediately took horſe 
ad purſued them. Upon his coming up to them, 
Mey received him with Joy, and adviſed him to ſave 

S 4 him- 


7264 
N. R. yes. himſelf in their company. But that being the fut 
m— C. theſt from his thoughts, he earneſtly entreated them 
and, as it is reported, joined tears to his entreatie, 
that they would protect the Senators in their retreat 
and extricate them from the dangers they were ex 
poſed to, in the midſt of a perfidious' people, wh 
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had already meditated their ruin. He neglected ng 
thing which could induce the ſoldiers to relent, 
excite their compaſſion : he extended his arms 1 
them, turned their horſes heads, and embraced the ſo 
diers in their. armour. At length. he prevailed wit 
them ſo far as to conſent to halt one day; and o 
their return poſted ſome at the gates of the city, an 
others he entruſted with the care of the citadel. 
The three hundred, alarmed at this proceeding 
ſent to Cato to deſire him to come to council. Ne 
thing can be a ſtronger proof of the power an er 
. virtue has over mens hearts, than the ſentimen 
of admiration, tenderneſs, and reſpect, which even 
perſon then in Utica teſtified for Cato. They wer 
all divided in intereſt and opinion, and ready to he 
come each other's enemies, and to cut each other 
throats ; yet they all agreed in admiring and cheriſh 
ing a ſingle man, who maintained tranquillity ant 
peace in the midit of ſo many minds, diſtracted i 
fear, or exaſperated through party-rage. When Cat 
received the meſſage from the three hundred, the & 
nators endeavoured to diſſuade him from 'complying 
with 1t, and told him they could never conſent to de 
liver up their protector and preſerver to infidels and 
traitors. But Cato knew there was no cauſe to bt 
alarmed ;' and having -repreſented as much to the & 
nators, he went unattended to the council. 
The members thanked him greatly for the cont 


_ dence he repoſed in them, and proteſted their cal 


ſerve him in any other manner but in war; and es 
treated him, if they were not Cato's, and could 0 
attain his exalted ſentiments, to have compaſſion a 
their inability, They added, that they had come f 


a reſolution to fend deputies to Cæſar to implore . 
| > 
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heir ſollicitations ſhould be Cato, for whom if * 
ould not obtain a protection, they would not | 
ny pardon for themſelves, but would fight in his de- 
fence, tO the laſt moment 0 f their Hres. - 

Cato acknowledged himſelf obliged to them for. 
heir good intentions, approved of their deſign of 
ſübmitting to Cæſar, and adviſed them to loſe no 
ume. But forbid them to make any mention of him 
n their ſollicitations. It is for the ®-vanquiſhed, 
« fid he, to have recourſe to prayers, and for thoſe 
«who are in fault to ſue for pardon. As for me, I 
« have been invincible during the whole courſe of my 
«life, and even now am as victorious as I wiſh to be, 
«nd triumph over Cæſar by the ſuperiority of juſtice 
and equity. It is he that is conquered ; it is he that 
«is overpowered : being this day attainted and con- 
icted by undeniable evidence (notwithſtanding he 
has always denied it) of plotting againſt his country,” 

Cato, as he came out from this conference with the 
free hundred, received intelligence that Cæſar was 
n his march with the greateſt part of his forces, to 
belege Utica. ** Alas ! fays Cato, he pays us a com- 
« phment we certainly do not deſerve 3 he takes us 
& for men.“ 

Another meſſage, which he rvcnived preſently af- 
tr, gave room for another very judicious reflection of 
A M. Octavius ſent to let him know that he was 
tear Utica with two legions, and was ready to join 
lim, but that it was neceſſary firſt to ſettle which 
i them ſhould command in chief. Cato returned 
0 anſwer to the meſſage : but addreſſing himſelf to 
lis friends: „ Well, ſays he, ought we to be ſur- 
priſed that our affairs have not ſucceeded, when at 
tte very inftant of our deſtruction, we are contend- 
ding for the vain ambition of commanding ?” 
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fur cmency but that the firſt and principal object of 3 
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&R.7%6. The time granted by the cavalry was now expired: ü 
8 who, when they left the city, gave Cato à freſh op- 1 
portunity of diſplaying his zeal for juſtice and ho. Wl cc 

neſty. They began plundering Utica, which they Wil © 
conſidered as an enemy's town. Cato was no: ſooner Bl ti 
appriſed of this outrage, than he haſtened to put ap. 

ſtop to it. e ſnatched their unjuſt booty out of tie 

hands of ſome of the firſt who came in his way; and 

the reſt being confounded by his preſence, immedi. 

ately dropped what they were carrying off, and ex- 
preſſing their ſhame of ſuch a proceeding by thei 

ſilence and downcaſt looks, departed for the territo- 

ries of King Juba, there to put themſelves under his 
protection. They were accompanied by ſome Sen. 


tors, particularly by Fauſtus Sylla, who gave to each e 

of them an hundred ſeſterces. And if credit may be beg 

De B. Afr. given to the author of the Memoirs of the Affen 
n. 37. 4 

war, Cato was obliged to make them the like pr- ub 

ſent to prevail on them to ſpare the inhabitants of WW! 

Utica. | | te 

. Moſt of the Senators had preferred eſcaping hy 

ſea, to putting themſelves under Juba's protection, of k 

and therefore continued yet in the city. As ther” IN 

danger increaſed by the cavalry's going off, and mom de 

ſo by Cæſar's approach, Cato took the laſt nieaſure re 

for haſtening and ſecuring their retreat. Ne kept iH 

the gates of the city ſhut, except that leading to the ls 2 

ſea : he provided veſſels for them, diſtributed: money ien 

to ſuch as might want zt, gave directions for the em. the 1 

barkation, and uſed all endeavours to prevent tie . 

confuſion which commonly attends a precipitate n: =! 

treat. He took leave of ſome who were for immed- aber 

ately ſetting out, and perſuaded others to follow them Pe- 

who through their attachment to him, were inclined emple 

to ſtay. There was only his ſon and one Statilivs, be ce 

who could not be prevailed on to leave him. cul 

He did not much endeavour to diſſuade the former, . Th 

thinking he ought not to oppoſe his filial piety and + \ 

cet 


natural tenderneſs. With reſpect to Statilius, he made 


uſe of the 'moſt cogent arguments, on 3 
| 
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4 Wl that Senator's known averſion to Cæfar. But he was A;B. 706. 
WI: young man full of fire, who piqued himſelf on his * 
4 conſtancy and greatneſs of ſoul, and a great ſtickler 
hey for Cato. He therefore adhered to his determina- 
ton; and Cato finding him inflexible, ſaid to two 
philoſophers who conſtantly attended him: It vis 
de © jour bulineſs to bend that ſtubborn reſolution, and 
give it a more uſeful turn.” | 
The Senators were not the only objects of Cato's 


care. As his own particular ſafety was no longer his 


15 concern, he ſeemed to be more tenderly concerned for 
.be ſafety of thoſe about him. He now permitted the 
1. Wl common people, whom he had compelled to encamp 


rithout the walls, to return into the. city. And as 
theſe citizens had been always inclined to Cæſar, he 


af tegged of them to intercede for the three hundred, 
can WY bo, till the battle of Thapſus, had been of the re- 
pre publican party; to make it one common cauſe with 
« of 10: Romans eſtabliſhed among them, and mutually 


endeavour to procure their common ſafety. 

Not content with this, he did a remarkable piece 
o ſervice for the three hundred, and directly oppoſite 
his own private opinion. L. Cæſar, a relation of 
the Dictator, (but of a branch which had always de- 
cared againſt him, and appeared ſtrongly attached to 
e cauſe of liberty) however, probably confiding in 
lis alliance of blood, had continued in Utica, and 
ren undertook to addreſs the Dictator, in behalf of 
de three hundred. As he judged it neceſſary to 
prepare a ſpeech for this occaſion, he begged Cato 
o aſſiſt him in the compoſition : Cato, who at all 
ther times ſo greatly affected ſtate, and avoided all 
ppearance of condeſcenſion, conſented to it: and 
employed the moſt favourable expreſſions to repreſent 
tie cauſe, and ſought the moſt ſpecious pretences to 
axcuſe the behaviour of the three hundred. 

This L. Cæſar offered to be mediator for Cato. 
„ will throw myſelf,” ſaid he. at the Dictator's 
feet, | will embrace his knees.“ By no means,” 
ezicd Cato; „ were I diſpoſed to owe my life to 
« Czar, 
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ee he has no right, nor lawful power.“ So that Caro 


on certain points of moral philoſophy. But ſome 
of the Stoics, ſuch as are theſe maxims, „That d 


which Demetrius a Peripatetic Philoſopher, then i 


trayed himſelf, and confirmed the ſuſpicions h. 


1." "i . 
_ 


'<6.. baſe and icandalous.” | 


"x. * 6 4 | , : 
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go to him, But I do not intend to be obliged t 
him for the injuſtices he commits. For it is umu 


in him to pardon as a maſter, perſons; over who 


& 


when L. Cæſar ſet out, contented himſelf with n 
commending his ſon and friends to him. 

Theſe different occupations employed him a whole 
night and great part of the next day. As ſoon as he 
returned to his own houſe, he aſſembled all his family 
that is his friends and his ſon; and among other di 
courſe, he forbid, his ſon to have any ſhare in the ad 
miniſtration of public affairs. You cannot do it, 
ſaid he to him, “ in a manner worthy the name yu 
« bear: to do it upon any other conditions, wen 


He afterwards went into the bath, and there cal 
ling to mind Statilius, enquired after him of Apoll 
aides, one of the two Philoſophers recommended tt 
perſuade him to conſult his own ſafety. “ Have yo 
« ſucceeded,” ſaid he, © with Statilius ? is he pong 
% without taking leave of us?“ „No,“ replied the 
Philoſopher, *© he is unalterable, and declares he wil 
„ abſolutely ſtay here, and do as you do... Cat 
„ ſmiled and only made anſwer, We ſhall ſoon be able 
„ tozudge of that.“ 6 
After bathing, he ſupped with a great deal of con 
pany ; having invited all his friends and the mag. 
ſtrates of the city. They ſat late at table, and the 
converſation was lively, gay and inſtructive, turning 


body having changed the diſcourſe to the paradox 
s wiſe man alone is free. That the vicious atelaves 
company, undertook to refute from the principles ad 
his fe&;- Cato was extremely warm with hin and 


treated the matter ſo amply, and ſpoke with ſo mud 
fire, earneſtneſs, and vehemence of voice, that he be 


friends 


"> 
2 
"- 
* 


fiends had already conceived, of his deſign to kill A. R. 706. 
imſelf. As ſoon as he had finiſhed his diſcourſe, a * T. 
og cncholy filence diffuſed itſelf through the whole 

ompany. Cato perceived it, and to divert their con- 

em, ſpoke of the preſent ſituation of affairs, and of 

uch perſons as were on their return, expreſſing his un- 

alneſs on their account, from the ſtorms that ſome 


dicht be expoſed to, and from the dry ſ. deſerts 
all Ie othed T5 be obliged to paſs. | x NO 
FU ſn this manner the ſupper ended: after which 
E ad Cato walked for ſome time, as was his conſtant prac- 
i ice; and having given his orders to the officers of 


be guard, he retired to his apartment, where he be- 
uyed with unuſual tenderneſs to his fon and to all his 
fiends : this renewed and confirmed their ſuſpicions 

f the fatal reſolution he had taken. 

When he came into his chamber, he laid: himſelf 

n his bed, and took up Plato's dialogue on the im- 
nortality of the foul: and. having made a conſider- 

bl: progreſs in it, happening to caſt his eyes on the 

kad of his bed, he was much ſurprized not to ſee 

ts word there; which had been taken away by his 
on's order, while they were at ſupper. Cato called 

4 (ave, and aſked him, what was become of his 
ord; and receiving no anſwer, reſumed his reading. 
ome time after he again aſked for his ſword, but 
mhout any hurry, or paſſion, as if he had* no parti- 
ner deſign. When he had done reading, perceiving 
„r nobody was diſpoſed to bring it him, he called all 

ls ſlaves one after the other, and raifing his voice, 

bid them, he was determined to have his fword; His 


palſon carried him ſo far as to ſtrike one of them with 
f ift ſo violently on the mouth, that his hand was all 
e. What then?” ſaid he with indignation, 


do my ſon and family conſpire to deliver me, to my 
enemy, unarmed and defenceleſs ? 

Ten came in his ſon, accompanied by his friends, 
nd with tears in his eyes beſought him, in the moſt 
umble manner, to be prevailed on to change his 


blution, Cato got up, and with a look that be- 
ſpoke 
1 


we 
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A. R. 706. ſpoke his reſentment : © Since when, then,“ ſaid h ben 
2 have I loft my ſenſes, that my ſon is become n | ſe 
„ Keeper? I am treated juſt like a madman,” N ine 

„ one makes uſe of argument or perſuaſion to u % 

6 


« deceive me, if I am in an error; but I am to 
prevented diſpoſing of my perſon, by being di 
« armed. Brave and generous ſon, why do you ng 
« put your father in chains? why do you not tie n 
« hands behind me, till Cæſar come and find me in 
% capable of defence? Had I a mind to deſtroy m 
« ſelf, I could equally effect it without a ſword 
« ſince by holding my breath for ſome moments, o 
« only once daſhing my head againſt the wall, I coul 
« diſpatch myſelf, were I ſo diſpoſed.” Thele tem 
ble words, which certainly exceed what ought to b. 
ſtiled courage, ſo ſhocked young Cato, that he reti 

ed with loud lamentations. 
| His father, being now alone with the philoſopher 
Demetrius and Apollonides, ſpoke to them more 
mildly. Do you alſo, ſaid he to them, approve 
« forcing a man of my years to live, againſt his in 
« clination, and of keeping a conſtant watch over li 
« actions? Or have you any reaſons to alledge, tt 
% convince me, that it is not unworthy Cato, 10 
„ ſcandalous for him, to owe his ſafety to his enemy! 
„ „Why then do not you diſplay theſe arguments, k 
« new to me; that by renouncing the maxims where: 
e in we were educated, and growing wiſer by Czar 
« Jeſſons, we may ſtill be the more obliged to him! 
« As yet I have determined nothing as to the mea 
« ſures I ſhall purſue; but that determination once 
% made, I muſt be at liberty to carry it into exects 
« tion, I will partly take it into conſideration wit 
you, and demand your aſſiſtance in cp 
« me the principles of philoſophy, which you bot 
teach and practiſe. Ceaſe then your apprehenl- 
« ons : go, and tell my fon, not to undertake to Force 
« his father to what he cannot perſuade him to.” | 
is pretty odd that Cato ſhould that inſtant deny i 
having determined how to act. All his * 
þ 


* 
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behaviour ſeems openly to declare the contrary; and A. R. 284. 
ſee not how he can here be excuſed his want of 2 

ſincerity. | by SHITTY | 

N Dan and Apollonides made him no anſwer, 
hut retired weeping. A young ſlave brought him 
lis word: Cato drew it, examined it, and finding 
the point to be ſharp and fit for execution, . Now,” 
is he, I am my own maſter.” He laid down his 
ford, took up his book, and read it from the be- 
ginning to the end. Plutarch affures us, that he af- 
erwards flept, and ſo ſoundly, that thoſe who wait⸗ 
ed without, and liſtened at the door, heard him ſnore. 
Howevet, it does not ſeem very credible, that be- 
tween the violent agitation he had been ſo lately in, 
and the moment preceding his death, he could enjoy 
an uninterrupted fleep. One would be more apt to 
think, that by his affe ctation of tranquillity, he hoped 
bo augment the falſe glory he expected from a vo- 
untary death. 

About midnight he called two of his freedmen ; 
one of which, named Cleanthes, was kis Phyſician or 
durgeon; the other, by name Butas, was principally 
entruſted with the management of his affairs. He 
diſpatched this latter to the fea-fide, in order to fee 
ad let him know if every body was embarked. The 
krvice Cleanthes did him, was to dreſs his hand. | 
which had got an inflammation, occaſioned by the — 
nolent blow he had given his ſlave. Cato, by this 
pplication to his hand, gave freſh hopes and com- 
fort to his family, who concluded he had not re- 
tounced life, ſince he was till careful of his body. 

Butas returned, and brought word that every body 
vas embarked but Craſſus, who was then going on 
board : but that the wind was very high, and the ſea 
ery rough. Theſe laſt words drew a ſigh from Cato: 
le lamented thoſe who under ſuch circumſtances were 
obliged to put to ſea. He ſent Butas a fecond time 
lo the port, to ſee if there might not be ſome one, 
who in the hurry of the embarkation had forgot ſome 
tecellaty proviſions, and been obliged to put _ to 

tica. 
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A-Ri7o6. Utica. . It was now near break of dayz and Cato, 
4s, we may believe Plutarch, ſlept a little more. But be 


to ſiniſh his night's reſt. 


in this narration, would be pleaſed to add one fingi 


4 
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ing interrupted by Butas, who ſoon returned, and A 
ſurett his patron that all was perfectly quiet, Cato or. 
dered him to ſhut the door, and before he. left the 
roam, flung himſelf upon his bed, as if he intended 


He was no ſooner alone than he ſtabbed himwt 
with his ſword, a little below his cheſt; but not with 
that violence he intended, on account of the indiſpo- 
fition of his hand. So that he did not die immedi. 
ately, but in ſtruggling he fell from his bed, andover. 
turned a table he made uſe of for geometrical figures 
At the noiſe he made in his fall, his ſervants-gave x 
ſhriek, and his fon and friends immediately entered 
the room. They found him ſwimming in his blood 
and his bowels fallen out at the aperture of the wound, 
However, he was ſtill alive, and could yet ſee, The 
Surgeon came, and ſeeing the inteſtines were na 
wounded, was for replacing them and ſewing up the 
wound. But when Cato had recovered his ſenſes, and 
underſtood their intention to preſerve his life, he puſhed 
the Surgeon from him, and with a fierceneſs, the very Wl 80 
relation of which makes one tremble, tore-.out his 
bowels and expired. "elf mn 

Such was Cato's death: a death celebrated by al ** 
antiquity; but which the principles of our holy ef- che 
gion mult condemn, and which. reaſon itſelf cam -. 
approve. I do not here intend to expatiate on thole 
principles, which inconteſtably prove ſuicide. to be 
criminal : but ſhall confine myſelf to what is propet 
to my ſubject ; and only deſire that my readers, in 
recollecting the ſhort obſervations I have interſperie«T; the 


reflection more, ariſing from the facts themlelves ot th. 
Which 1s, that it is evident, that pride was the mou) ugh! 
of Cato's deſperate reſolution, and that, by the ali: * . 
tance of that vice only, he ſurmounted the fear oli; ; 
death, which he looked upon as a weakneſs. Flu: ater e 


tarch makes him ſay to himſelf, that it vo be 
ame- 


* 
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hameful and unworthy, of him to owe, his life to Caz+ A R. 706. 
u., Theſe, were his 1 He could not ©. 
ſupport the thought of ſuch. an humiliation: and that 

| might not be obliged to, his enemy, for his life, he 

"i preferred depriving-humſelt of it, by an act of deſpair. 

ve BY |: i true; this price. in his Sage, paſſed for a vir- 

ed BE we. But it was certainly a vice, being condemne 

by all religion, and even by morality. However, I 

A vill go ſtill further; and think I can convict him from 
„ -:- ;: |--465 44 of 1] 

1-H The virtue, which he. moſt pigued himſelf upon, 
db during the whole courſe of his life, was an invincible 


e conſtancy PET to all events. If ſo, it is evident 


4 


e that his death was the effect of a ſudden loſs of cou- 
ge, of a laſſitude of contending, and of, a dejection 
ea er mind which would not permit him to perſiſt in his 
od, oppoſition. The remains of Pompey's party began to 
5 revive in Spain, and became afterwards very formida- 


de. So that to have kept up to his character, Cato 
caught to have yet tried that reſource: and to kill him- 
7 while yet any hopes ſubſiſted, was deviatin 
from his principles, and abandoning too ſoon the cauſe 
df liberty. TT | 


en so that I am very far from conſidering Cato's death 
Fs in act of heroiſm. It is in his attention to the 

kfety of his friends, when he himſelf made his life 
7 * longer his care; it is in his invariable humanity 


the three hundred, and the inhabitants of Utica; 
tis in his love for juſtice, which induced him to 
ppoſe all violence in thoſe of his own party; it is in 
theſe circumſtances: alone that I find him the true 


oper dero. 

S, IN This generous humanity was not only remarkable 
erled a the latter part of his life: it was the conſtant di- 
ge rar of his actions and conduct: I know that this is 
TI ot the idea commonly formed of Cato. Reſolution, 


uughtineſs, and an auſterity approaching to bruta- 


- ty, are the qualities moſt uſually attributed to him. 
ar "IP tus idea, though juſt, yet is not compleat; and to 
T- iter entirely into his character, it is neceſſary to add 


Vol. IX. to 


„ 


CY 


£94  JULIUSHH Ws, Confuls. 
- AR. to hig oppoſition to vice, bis cbmpafhon for the the" of 
3 fenders: a compaſſion, not or Oe effet” of m 
| nion, ſubject to changes and caprices; Nos 7 
ing from Tight reaſon, and ala 8 ame, becaufe 
founded on unalterable rinci This is evideti 
in his tender or his Dag: in his tegard 
bez on Rem whom he i ed, 'in the tears he 
ed on ſecing the {laughter of his fellow. citizen 
laſtly, in his ins erke and mildneſs to all with 
whom he had to contend in the defence of che l. 
berty and laws of his country. except only Cæſa, 
who, doing evil e "and going the ſhorteſ 


way to without” ever deviating from His 
ould b be conſidered no otherwiſe 1 Cato than 


S0 ee chere 98 25 deer of: i 
amendment. p: hy „ 

If to theſe rd pech FEE of his Maier: re 
folution and humanity, be added his'elevated ern 
the extent and ſagacity of his views, his indefatigabl 
application to buſineſs, and his purity of manners 
we ſhall find, notwithſtanding ſome defects which We 
have occafionally taken notice of, that he ought to bi 
eſteemed one of the moſt valuable and virtuous met 
Paganiſm ever produced : not need we be 121 
that Virgil“ has placed him in the Elyſian field 
the head of the friends to virtue: and perha $1 
may think the high compliment paid him by. E 
and reported by St. Jerom, not ill applied.“ Ca? 
ſaid that judicious writer, has been celebrated, an 
condemned, by two of the greateſt genius's that en 
exiſted. But no one could either 'add to his. reput 

tion by commendations, or detract from it by cenſure. 
The two great genius s Livy ſpeaks of, are Cicero an 


-  * Secretoſque pios, his dantem jura Catonem. Vixs. n. I. VI 
v. 670, 
Cajus gloriz neque profuit quiſquam laudando, nec vituperan 
quiſquam nocuit, quum utrumque ſummis Præditi fecerint ien 
Liv. apud Hieron, Prob. I. II. in Oſeam. 
C Cæſa 


Jus m, Anus Coifols!. 
par. ' The firſt had compoſed a P 


d. The latter anſwered it in: twWo tracts, intitled 


ey endeavoured to refute. N10 19028 02 NOYhndodi 


i (cems” reproachable, and wherein it. is moſt diſfi⸗ 
Ito excuſe him, was his behavidur to his wife 
ira; He had ſeveral children byrher,, and ſhe 
actually big dati the time Hortenſius took it inta 
i head to aſk him for her. Cato readily/ agreed to 
& reſigning her, and as ſoon as he had procured her 
Aber Philippus's conſent, gave her away himſelf in 
nuriage to Hortenſius. But Hortenſtus dying ſoon 
er, and bequeathing his great riches to Marcia, in 
prejudice of his ſon, who was ſomewhat diſſolute: 
ao made no ſcruple to retake er. From thence 
klar has taken Occaſion to tax Cato with having 
tnfafted this whole affair through a ſordid principle. 
it Plutarch pretends that ſuch an accuſation is re- 
ed in the very propoſition, and that it is the ſame 
ng to tax Hercules with cowardide, as to charge 


dre difficulty, or rather is abſolutely inexcuſable. 


would have been more becoming a perſon of his 
A to oppoſe it, than to give it a ſanction by his 
mple. ROI 4h 21 8 R 
Cato was forty- eight years old when he died: and 
lie place of his death has occaſioned his being ſtiled 
hiſtory, Cato of Utica, to diſtinguiſn him from 
8 0 Cato the Cenſor, his great-grandfatb er. 
In an inſtant the news of Cato's death was ſpread 
rough the city j wich drew an incredible concourſe, 
8 vell of the three hundred, as of the Uticans, about 
s houſe. They made the air reſound with enco- 
ums on the dead hero, ſtiling him their benefactor, 
T 2 their 


ich is loſt, and which he called by dhe name uf his 


The only circumſtance wherein Cato's c tonduct o 


Lit with avarice. The thing certainly admits of 


27 
pahegyric on. CatoiA. R. 


46> 


\nticatones,” but neither of them ſurvivedꝭ the work; 


Ant. C. 


. 

27 — 5 - > 
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for allowing what. Strabo has advanced to be true, strabo. l. 
tat Cato in that only followed a long eſtabliſhed cuf- XI. p. 
bm among the Romans; that pretended cuſtom is 
contrary to common honeſty, and morality, that 
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: Ds their ſaviour, alone free and /invincible.;” and 
4. dulged theſe their tranſports, notwithſtanding 1 

knew Cæſar was ſo near them. But neither "the » 

, * nſions of the conqueror's reſentment, nor 2 
inclination to flatter him, nor their own private feu 

were capable of damping their zeal for. honour 

_ Caro's virtue. They ſolemnized his obſequies wi 


— 


* pomp, and erected a monument to him near ei 
ſhore, where, in Plutarch's days, was extant 
ſtatue of Cato, holding a ſword in his hand. 
His very enemies could not refuſe him their con 
mendations. The author of the Memoirs of 
De R Afr. African war, all devoted as he is to Caeſar; \confro 
* Cato's integrity, and acknowledges that he -wai g 
tremely different from the reſt of the chiefs of 4 
conquered part. 1 t Hal, 2 
Cæſar being informed of his death, broke out i 
this exclamation: O Cato“! I envy you the go 
« of your death: for you have envied me tha 
„ fſaving your life.“ Whether he ſpoke ſincereh 
expreſſing his deſire of ſaving; his moſt implaca 
enemy, is what Plutarch thought he might have 
berty to doubt. And this doubt he foùnds ont 
heavy invectives with which Cæſar had filled his 
ticatones. Ho could he have ſpared living; fayst 
hiſtorian, the man, to whoſe very memoty he 
© ſhewn fo deadly an hatred? This argument mi 
ſupported by two conſiderations; one taken from 
- lively reſentment. Cæſar ſhewed, as I have alre 
taken notice. of, and which I ſhall have a further 
portunity of "obſerving, againſt thoſe who had Rind 
the war in Africa: the other, which is full as weight 
may be drawn from the impoſſibility of Cato 
: Cxxſar's ever agreeing in the ſame manner of thi 
ing, acting, or ſpeaking. However, Plutarch det 
mines in Cæſar's favour : and it is certain that thee 
traordinary inſtances of clemency he has ſhewn, 
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ability of this conjecture. Eſpecially, if Cato 
in execution the ſcheme he had formed, on a ſup- 
ſition that affairs might have taken another turn, 
i confining: himſelf: to ſome diſtant iſland, there to 
; the remainder of his days in quiet, I cannot think 
tat Cæſar would have ſullied his glory by the deata 
of ſo virtuous a man. 


Viczta, where Scipio h 
le had alſo made himſelf maſter of Adrumetum, 
sere he met with Q. Ligarius, whoſe life he par- 
bed, but would not permit him to return to Rome. 
kfore he entered Utica, he was met by L. Ceſar, 
bo proſtrating himſelf before him, obtained for the 
weſent the pardon he ſued for. However, he did not 
enjoy it long. The Dictator could not bur reſent the 
behaviour of this his young relation, who had on all 
xcaions ſhewn himſelf his implacable enemy, had 
rated ſeveral of his domeſtics with more than ordi- 
ny cruelty, and had ordered the beaſts to be killed, 
mich the Conqueror had reſerved for the games he 
ended to give the Roman people. So that ſome 
ime after he called him to an account for the above- 
nentioned irregularities, and without pronouncing 
ks condemnation, | ſtirred up the ſoldiers to kill him, 


purdoning ſeveral Romans of high rank, who had 
untinued in Utica, the moſt eminent of whom was 
Cato's ſon. | | | G 
The citizens, who had always been ſtaunch ta him, 
tad nothing to expect but commendations and re- 
wards, Not ſo the three hundred; who, as they 
ud ſerved both Scipio and Varus, with inclination and 
Wection, during the whole courſe of the war, and had 
ud no other inducement to ſide with Cæſar than his 
lucceſs, were under mortal apprehenſions. Cæſar's 
Klyn, however, was only to puniſh them in their 


SY pocket : 


ic infinite honour ſuch an act of generoſity would A;R.206: 
ye done him, are motives which ſtrengthen the pro. * CG 
a 


He was not far from Jigica, at the time Cato killed DeB. At. 
imſelf: and in his he had taken the city of 889. 
collected great magazines; n. 75 


8 it were in a mutiny. He was more ſincere. in De B. Afr. 


If 
Ae, pocket: but he began by inciriiduting/ them vb 
* long and enforced invective, wherein be greatly 2 


x562500 l. wanted; ſo that he taxed them at tuo hundred mil 


der, he promiſed them their lives, but declared that 


titude to the penalties preſcribed them. They on 
deſired Cæſur to impoſe. a 


cottages as he met with in his route. As Sabura his 


his treaſure, his wives and children on the pile, tot 
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aggerated their pretended crime. Then growing mil. 


their effects ſhould: be fold, which, however; were's 
be redeemable. on payment of a certain tax 

three hundred, who expected to have been treated 
with the utmoſt” rigour, ſubmitred with joy and grs 


Meral tax, and leave be 
Ris was doubtleſs what he 


aſſeſſment of it to them. 


lions of ſeſterces, to be paid at ſix equal payments int 
the public treaſury of the Roman people, in the ſpace 
of three years. Theſe were the terms Cæſar made ule 
of; but at that time the Roman people had nothing 
left but the name; the real ꝓower and authority, a 
well as the management of the finances were ſole 
veſted in the Dictator. n W.- - 
By this time Juba was returned to his kingdom, 
after a very fatiguing retreat, - marching only in the 
night, and concealing himſelf during the day;-infuck 


Lieutenant had been defeated and killed hy Sittius 
he had no other hope left than to ſhut himſelf up in 
Zama, his capital, which he had taken care io wel 
fortify. But he found by experience that a govern 
ment maintained by cruelty and barbarity, creates in 
fidelity in its ſubjects. Before he proceededon' hi 
expedition, he had ordered a great pile to be-eredied 
on the market-place of Zama, and declared he intended 
in caſe he ſhould be defeated, to put all the inhabit 
ants to death, and then place theit bodies, himſelſi 


there conſumed by the flames. So deſperate a reſolu- 
tion had ſtruck the inhabitants of Zama with horror; 
ſo that they were not at all diſpleaſed to hear af Cx 


ſar's ſucceſs; and when Juba thought to have entered lis g 
the city, they ſhut the gates againft him. He at fin elde 
aſſumed his authority, and threatened them wr 

= > ; 1 Na- 
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reaties, though with.:ao better ſucceſs; he then de- 
ired only to havechis-wives and children delivered up 
o him, but this requeſt was alſo denied him. Where- 
pon he retired to his palace in the country, attended 
by Petreius, and a few horſemen who had accompa- 
ned him. Even in this abandoned ſtate he was yet 
ermidable to the inhabitants of Zama; and they ſent 
eputies to Cæſar to deſire him to come to their aſ- 
itance. Cæſar, who was then at Utica, ſet out the 
ext day. He found the whole country open to him, 
ud every body ſought his protection. And now the 
nfortunate Juba, having no reſource left, determined 
die. Petreius and he agreed on a duel, with intent 
nutually to kill each other. But the ſtronger too ea- 
fly triumphed over the weaker, and Petreius alone 
ns killed. Juba attempted to ſtab himſelf; but not 
uring reſolution enough to effect it, ordered one of 
ls ſlaves to kill him. * 

The Conqueror's fortune bore: down all before it, 
nth ſuch irreſiſtible rapidity, as entirely to extirpate 


Iyſdrus and Thapſus, which Cæſar had ordered to 
be beſieged by his Lieutenants, were not long before 
ey ſurrendered; Fauſtus Sylla and Afranius, who 
led with a body of fifteen hundred horſe, and were 
making for Spain, fell in with Sittius, who had de- 
rated Sabura. This body was by him routed and 
llperſed, and the two Chiefs were taken priſoners. 
Nor had Metellus Scipio better ſuceeſs in his flight. 
He had collected twelve ſhips, with which he purpoſed 
bget to Spain. But having been obliged, through 
tes of weather, to put into Hippo, he there fell in 


le perceived there was no preventing his ſhips being i + 

aken, rather than fall into Cæſar's Bad, he ſtabbed 

HJ finſelf, and in his laſt; moments gave an inſtance of 

ered dis greatneſs of ſoul. For when ſome of the enemy's 

Grit P1diers, who had - boarded his ſhip; enquired, what 
4 T 4 was 


inding| it to no jpurpoſt, he next had; recourſe to en- A. R706. 


e remains of the conquered: party. The cities ß 


vith Sittius's fleet, and was inſtantly ſurrounded. As sen. Ep. 
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A R. fes. was become of the General? he 2 70 wich bir 


t. C. 


5 


. UI 


De B. Afr, 


Appian. 
Civ. I. iv 


| ben Afr. made a ſale in Zama of his entire patrimony, and af 


Salluſt, who exerciſed there ſuch flagrant 


averſion to cruelty, and by his covetouſneſs after mo- 
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ing voice, (The General is ſafe.” ide 
All Cæſar's enemies in Africa VER. thus ruined, 
the Conqueror allowed himſelf ſome time for c 
the country, and for making a diſtribution of rewards 
and puniſhments according to the different ſervices 
that had been done him. He reduced Numidia to 
Roman province, and gave the government af it 1 


that it gave room for Dio to conjecture he had Cadari 
expreſs orders for ſo doing, and that he was not fo 
much deputed to govern Numidia, as to plunder, 
The ſame Dio retnarks, that this conduct of Salluſt za... 
ſtill the more blameable, as he affects throughout ha 
works an air of probity, not to ſay ſeverity: ſo tim 
though he, through Cæſar's protection, on quitt 
his government eſcaped a * y condemnation, he 
nevertheleſs is condemned, which is ſtill more En 
dalous, by his own writings. x to 
Among the Numidians Czfar diftinguihed tho 
of Zama, and rewarded them for having ſhut their 
gates againſt their King, by a total exemption af 
taxes. Sittius, who had done him ſuch ſignal ſervice, . 0 
was by him, together with his people, put in poſſel 
ſion of Cirta, which had formerly been the royal ci 
of Maſiniſſa and of Syphax, and which from ie as 
name of its new inhabitants has ſince been called de e c: 
« Colony of the Sittians.” - tm 
In the penalties he inflicted, he was ided by his 


ney. So that he took care not to extend his reſent-iih« . 
ment to Juba's ſon, who was yet a child; but be 


the effects of the Roman citizens Who were ſettled 
there, and had appeared in arms againſt him. On his 
return to Utica, he in like manner confiſcated and fold Wi: 
the effects of all who had had the rank of Centunon Wi py 
under Petreius, and under Juba. He taxed the ci 
ties oi Adrumetum and Wen and exacted à - 


- yeary 
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17 ary pf > og corn, from r and n 
dus. * YILASAAXT & OOH GST Ir rin 
Of the Romans of diſtinction, aha fats vic- 

N . him the diff Poſal, co mere put to 

„ Fauſtus Sylla and — And though the 

thor of the Memoirs of the African war ſays, that 

bs vas in conſequence of a ſeditiom among the ſol- 

ry; yet it is eaſy to ſee that this commotion was 

| effect. of Cæfar's policy. And, indeed, all r 
ters aſcribe their dłath to his orders. Doubtleſs Flo: 1 jor. 
thought he had a right to treat Afranius with rigour, N. c. 2. 
he — — him his life in 8 9 
woſed him afreſh- both in Theſſaly and Africa; and 

en at the time he was taken by Sittius, was making 

tions to go and join Pompey's ſon in Spain. 

ſulus was not only — s ſon- in· (aw, but the ſon 

I ylla, to whom Cæſar had ever had a violent aver- 

bn, and whoſe ſchemes he had conſtantly endeavour- 

{to ſubvert. However, he ſpared Pompeia the wife 

{ Fauſtus: Sylla, and her children, _ * 
Afranius, Fauſtus Sylla, and L. Cæſar are the only 

trons of note, whoſe blood Cæſar ſpilt after the bat- 

E of Thapſus which, however, is a conſiderable 
rption to the encomium beſtowed on his clemency 
Cicero, when he aſſerts generally, * that the ci- 

tens which the Republic loſt, were carried off by 
common chance of war, and not through any re- 

tment of the conquerors.” 


＋ * 


F 


a But thoſe three excepted, his rigour to the van- 
mo-SWuhed extended no further than baniſhment. This 
len. N the only diſtinction he made between thoſe, who 
at he wh, ſubmitted after the battle of Pharſalia, and 

id of , Whoſe obſtinacy obliged him to conquer them 

ttled = time in Africa. The firſt, for the moſt parr, 


immediately reſtored: to all their former privi- 
des; and a baniſhment from Italy, and Rome, was 
| e puniſhment of the obſtinacy of the latter. Yet pia. 


Vos amiſimus cives, cos Marti nr. ira victoriæ. 
pro Marc. n. 17. wh d 
he 
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A. Ns. he permitted all his friends andip 1 
_ "exempt each his friend from this penalty: and Fog 
| "eter eee — his credit with bs 
uncle in obtaining this favour foriA 
Damae. Brother, vho from that time became his\firm nent 
17 of time Cæſar grew ſtill more —— 
complied with the requeſt of ſeyerab for che like 
— — infomuch mY _ ſhorr time before bi 
% death he granted an act of grace. He ala 
. ſame — of his moderation and — —. 
the victory of Thapſus, which had redounded i 
much to his honour after the battle of | 
burning all Metellus Scipio's Fan which ſell inn 
his hands. N 411 n Sen 
De B. Afr. Cæſar left Utica the 1 zth of 8 having pu x 
end to a war of ſuch importance, and attended v 
ſo much difficulty, in little more than five months. Hi 
took his route by Sardinia, from whence he ſent a 
of his fleet and of his legions into Spain, under ti 
command of C. Didius, with orders to obſerve vom 
Pompey's motions, and to put a ſto = to his prog 
As for himſelf, after having made ſome ſtay in tha 
iſland, he put to fea again: but in his — meeting 
with foul weather, he was not able to get — 
til about the 1 of July. - 


de 2. 


Auguſti. 


Suet. 


SECT: n. et ee 

Flattering decrees of the Senate. Ceſar having. | 
to make a mild uſe of the ſupreme power, ſom, 
gages himſelf to it in his ſpeech; to the Senate, 
Tons on Czſar's plan of conduct. He celebrate fo 
|. triumphs; for the vidlories gained over the Gau, 
Alexandria. and Egypt, over Pharnaces, and ouer Ju 
Satirical reſlections on Cejar, of an uncommon l 
ſung ly the ſoldiers during the triumph. 
— by Cæſar on bis ſoldiers. His bounty to the pe 


ple. Roman Knights fight as Gladiators. Cale d 7 
gages Laberius to play a part in the Mimi of bis « 


2 | 


Ax 
. 7 


Julius m BMILIUS, Cons. * a8; 
tfitions\ "Laaberins's ſmart repartee to Cicero. Temple © 
of Venus Genetrin. | Ceſar's forum. Amount of "the 
jums carried iy Ceſar in bis triumphs. Regulations 
wade by Ceſar, for repairing the diminution in the num- 
ter of citizens *. againſt luxury : in favour of phyſici- 
ag, and profeſſors of the liberal arts. The Calendar 
reformed.” Cæſar s condut# blameable, in what. He 
conſents to Marcellus's return. Cicero's oration on that 
occaſion. Unhappy death of Marcellus. Te affair of 
Larius. Cicero for him. Cæſar pardons bim. 
Gero's cunſtrained leiſure. He employs it in the com- 
pftion of. ſeveral | works. His concern, occaſioned by 
the preſent fate of affairs, abates. His political con- 
af towards Ceſar. He gains the affettion of Ceſar's 
friends.  Eulogium on Cato compoſed by Cicero. Czſar”s 
Anticatones. Ciceros exceſſive grief on account of the 
death of his daughter Tullia. Ad 2 


HE Senate had anticipated Czfar's return by A. R. ,o6. 
ſome decrees full of the moſt ſervile flattery, Ant. C. 
ud by marks of honour, by ſo much the more exceſ- viel 
ive as they proceeded not from the heart, but were XL. 
bated by fear; their apprehenſions exaggerating 
nery thing, the better to counterfeit zeal and affection. 
[hall confine myſelf to ſome of the moſt remarkable 
ances. i [11 At 2% | | 22 
t was decreed, that there ſhould be feaſts and re- 
picings for forty days to celebrate the victory gained 
by Cæſar in Africa; that on the days of triumph his 
chariot ſhould be drawn by four white horſes, in the 
lme manner as the chariots of Jupiter and of the 
mn; and that on thoſe days, beſides the cuſtomary 
Litors of his office, he ſnould be preceded by thoſe 
if his two antecedent Dictatorſhips, making together 
kraty-two Lictors. To [theſe diſtinctions, which 
de merely honorary, the Senate added titles of more 
ld and real power: ſuch as the Dictatorſhip for ten 


be fers, and the office of Inſpector of Morals (a title 


jor a ebdtituted, I know not for what reaſon; in lieu of that 
05 Cenſor) for three years. Nothing now remained 
| but 


50 


ſhewn by all, who till then had been ſucceſsful i 
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A. R. 706. but to raiſe him. above the degree of a mortal: 204 6 

_ this was even attempted by decreeing him a r 
46 1 . ng 1 © on « 
a triumphal carr, hich was to be placed in the Cap. 
tol oppoſite to Jupiter's, having the globe of the tut 
under his feet, with this inſcription, To CSA IM 
DEMI-GOD. | e ee CR F 

Cæſar had too much penetration not to"perceire 
from what principle this extraordinary earnentieꝶ u ;, 
confer honours on him, ſo contrary to the ancient by 
conſtitution of government, proceeded. However Bil .. 
he was pleaſed with it, and accepted them. Bu wii ;, 
he was hitherto only indebted to his power for them de 
he was now deſirous to merit them. As he had noi ,; 
attained the height of his wiſhes, and ſaw his am . 
tion gratified with Sovereignty, the plan he prpoſei :, 
to follow was to make a mild and moderate uſe of an 
fortune, which was capable of no further additive 
and was willing and deſirous that the Romans ſhould: 


be happy, provided they were in ſubjection to him 
Full of theſe thoughts, he declared in his firk 
ſpeech to the Senate after his return to Rome, the 
principles of clemency and generoſity by which he in 
tended to govern; nor did he make any ſcruple u 
contract a ſolemn engagement, he had no other in 
tention than to fulfil. He began by removing ile 
apprehenſions every body was under, and which wen 
but too well grounded, from the cruel example 


the civil wars. For his part, he proteſted, that pont 
and victory were the motives which inclined him t 
humanity. © For,” ſays he, © from whom ougit 
* benefits to flow, but from him who has the mean 
4 of beſtowing ? Who is leſs excuſable in committing 
« faults, than he whoſe power is unlimited? Wit 
« ought to ſhow the moſt prudence and circumipec 
« tion in the uſe of the gifts of Providence but le 
« who has received them in the greateſt abuhdance = 
« And whom does it moſt concern to make a pruεj,j’˙G tur 

« diſpoſition: of the eſtate he enjoys, but him wang un 
« has the richeſt poſſeſſions, and conſequently 


ee” 
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« ſteps of Sylla. My intentions are to be your chief, 
« not your maſter; to tranſact your affairs, not to 
« tyranniſe over you. When I can be uſeful to you, 
« ] will be your Conſul and Dictator; but the inſtant 


- © +] 
: 
* 


than a private 


doubt laudable and generous, but more ſuitable to a 
Lwful Sovereign, than to an Uſurper, than which he 


to lay, he never made. Nor does he ſeem ſenſible of 
the eſſential difference between his ſituation, and that 


dection, intitles him to obedience. He was in hope 
to make amends for the violence with which he had 
neſted the ſovereign power, by his perſonal mild- 
ies, . But he was miſtaken, and this miſtake was 
the cauſe of his death. This evinces how much a 
yrannical ambition ' ought to be deteſted, as it ad- 
nits of no amendment; and that after having com- 
nitted all kinds of crimes to attain an unjuſt power, it 
s neceſſary, even in the height of that power, to 
continue them, or periſh &. | | | 
Cæſar renewed to the people the ſame proteſtations 
of mildneſs and clemency he had made to the Se- 
ute: and the effects being found conformable to his 
declaration, the citizens by degrees recovered from 
the conſternation and fright they had at firſt been ſeized 
nth, But the hatred the nobility bore the oppreſſor 
i liberty, was an evil to which there was no remedy. 


But as he had now ſome time to diſpoſe of, he em 
| | 


* $ylla, whoſe example ſeems to contradiR this reflection, ſupport- 
u himſelf by force as long as he kept the Pictatorſhip; and though, 
alter abdicating it, he continued in perfect tran ity during the 


uil 
dort remaining part of his life, this was owing to. fome extraordinary 
Urcumſtances, peculiar to him, as I have obſer ved in its proper place. 


8 ployed 


« noſt to loſe? Think not that 1 ſhall follow the A. N. 


« any one's property is to be invaded, I am no more 


Such were Cæſar's ſentiments, which were without 
yas no better. This was a reflection, I may venture 


of Prince, whoſe birth- right, or a free and regular 


46. 


Hitherto Cæſar had been totally engaged in the Sue. Cr. 
un, and thoſe wars had ſo cloſely ſucceeded each veii. 11. 


ther, that he had not had the leaſt leiſure for triumph. $6. 
"lor. IV, 


Dio, 


Ange ployed it in the celebration of four triumphs inthe 


46. 


could be ſupported by the riches of the empire, d 


the fourth ivory. 


7 1 KF 2 ＋ 
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courſe of one month, but at proper intervals Huis 
firſt - triumph was over the Gauls, the next oper 
Alexandria and Egypt, the third over Pharnaces and 
Pontus, and in the fourth and laſt place oer Ng 
bas en nei beat 30 ee 
"= theſe triumphs Cæſar ſnewed all the amg 
cence his taſte naturally led him to, and as much x 


which he then had the diſpoſal. He, was particularly 
careful in varying the ornaments *, whoſe-materiah 
for each triumph were different. For the firff he 
made uſe of citron · wood, for the ſecond'he:-employet 
tortoiſe- nell, for the third the acanthus +5 Aud for 

"32 210 03:11:44 ee 
That over the Gauls was without diſpute theme 
ſplendid and ſuperb. There were to be; ſeen the 
Rhine, the Rhone, and the captive Ocean repteſented 
in gold. A multitude of priſoners preceded the cu 
riot; and among others, or rather above the othen 
was to be diſtinguiſhed Vercingetorix, that unforts wo 
nate chief of confederate Gaul; who had beben Tt 
ſerved upwards of ſix years to grace his, Ceiiquerors ark 
triumph, and was, after the ceremony, flung im 
dungeon, and put to death: an unhappy* period to 
the life of a man, whoſe only crime was having 1. romp 
tempted to reſcue his country's liberty. It would 
have done more honour to Cæſar, in my opinion tee 
he had ſhewn the like generoſity to this brave G ne 
he had done to ſo many vanquiſhed Romans, who: 
reſentment to him was perhaps more violent, and cem 
tainly more formidable. But the Gauls were tenen :; 
looked upon by the Romans on the footing of Barbe age 
rians, and treated as ſuch. _ 2 rl 75d 


* Velleius has made uſe of the word Apparatus, which was very 
telligible to the Romans, but is not ſo to us. By this word probadl 
is meant the frames of the pictures, and the baſes which ſupported 0 
images, and other ſuch like pageants. | 

. + By this is certainly meant the Acanthus Spinoſus, which. chic 
grows in Libya and Egypt. 3 eee 


6 The 
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The gaiety of the feſtĩval was intetru R. 26. 
lis dent. For during che proceſmion the ee — 
„er e tumphal chariot broke, and the General had | 
nd Wi: to have fallen to the ground. So that it was 
gebt before the chariot could: be mended, and Cæſar 


7 the Capitol by the light of 1everal luſtres; 

ed: by . 2525 E 3 ranged on the 

, and left. 7 min e ee 
Dio reports that he alcondee) dne Capitol on his 
bees, It muſt then be in conformity to an eſta .- 
bed cuſtom, which Crſar thought could not be 
ipenſed with ; not eben though he had almoſt been 

hit on a par, by the extravagant honours/ſhewn him, 

with the God to whom he paid ſuch low homage. i 

lu the triumph occaſioned by the Alexandrian war, 


T2133 


of he conqueror gave the people 2 repreſentation of the 
the Wc Nile; and of the tower of Pharos on fire} The 
ted Sits of Achillas and Pothinus were repreſented in 
k. B:: — pictutes. And Atſino, Cleopatra's ſiſ- 
ers, was there led n and afterwards ron at ow 
ru nem dus 5 
1 1 lum p ll oveg Phartiaces had nothing more -. 


urkable than the famous inſcription, veni, uidi, vici. 

came, ſaw, and conquered. This was engraved i . 
witals on a tablet, "which. hg carried with great \ . 

. t | 
Laſtly, in the ſoarch dupa ne Ceſar cele- 

ted his victory over King Juba, the fon of that 

mace, of the ſame name with his father, and at that 

me a child; underwent the ſame rigorous law the 

Romans impoſed on all their priſoners. He a 
n that occaſion as a captive. But Plutarch has Plut. Cz. 

led his captivity fortunate to him, as it 9 — 

im an excellent education, and gave him an o 

unity of inſtructing himſelf in the Greek and — 

Iterarure, From theſe helps he made ſo great an im- 

movement in his underſtanding and knowledge, as to 

become a celebrated author ; beſides this further ad- 

nntage of attaining the moſt mild and humane de- — 

anment. He afterwards had part of his paternal 

poſſeſ- 


. 
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Ares. poſſeſſions reſtored to him, and was r 
* auritania. But Pliny was of — that the rt 
tation f of his — was to 


than his crown. 1 CIR 
It is obſervable that ns — mentioned'ia: 
title of amb of theſe triumphs. [-Ceſar imitated 
example of moderation preſcribed him by Sylla on 
like occaſion, and was unwilling to inſult che mia 
tunes of his fellow- citizens. ene if credit ma 
be given to Appian, Cæſar's caution, extended on 
to the terms, and not to the things themſelxes 1 
hiſtorian relates, that he — to be carried in 
triumph re ntations of all the memorable end 
of the civil war; and portraits of all the Romans 
diſtinction who had there periſhed, Pompey-ghly 
cepted : there was to be ſeen Metellus Scipio fall 
on his own ſword, Cato tearing out his bowels; x 
ſo of the reſt; If this account may be credited, 
am ſurprized that Appian ſhould — the only vn 
who has preſerved ſo deteſtable a circumſtance, y 
8 icularly, that Cicero, who mentions the ſpec 
Cic. Phil. concern, when they ſaw the city of Marſeilles c 
VIII. 38. in triumph, has omitted theſe: other circumſtung 
vhich muſt have been infinitely more affecting tot 
Romans. I leave it to the Reader's judgment, wi 
ther my doubts are well founded. But the authc 
of Appian alone is not ſufficient to determine me, 
a fact of this nature. 
suet. Cx. Cæſar, even at this high point of lory; could 
49» 51. be exempt from the cynical licence of his ſoldiers, 
was a long eſtabliſhed cuſtom, as has been obſerve 
| elſewhere, on theſe feſtivals, where joy produced i, der 
centiouſneſs, for the troops during the proceſſion Wl 
ſing ſome coarſe couplets, which ſometimes contain 
the triumpher's praiſes, but were oftener ſo mam 
tires on him. Cæſar's ſoldiers puſhed this liberty * 
a very great exceſs; reflecting with very 1 | 


10 
SS Sens 


* Studiorum claritate 2 etiam, quàm regno, 
v. 1. 


* 
” * 


tos int. nl 0s; er, 45g 


on "their General's -morals, which gave but too fair At 2 
in opening. I muſt be diſpenſed citing their very 
words, and ſhall only obſerve, that they revived the 


ſuſpicions he had for formerly lain under during his 
at * court of Ni Which ga 
could — 


(zfar great offence} but which 

gear of; notwithſtanding his bath. to the contrary. - 

ſuch importance-is:ir to reputation to have'-prudently 

ſpent one youth a indiſcretions che world _ 

or forgives. ,” gen 203 16901 1 

Ode muſt nat be lepriſel after We aba not fa Pn. 

ted with the rewards Cæſar beſtowed on them, IX. x 

though in themſelves. abundant, they reproached him 

ith having ſubſifted them on herbage, 2 lay 

ar Dyrrachium. But it is very extraordinary that 

they ſhould reflect on him for umuſtly uſurping anti 

mintaining a tyrannical command. If you are Dio. 

the honeſt man you pretend,” ſaid they all in ge- 

eral, * you ought to be puniſhed: but if you con- 

tinue to he unjuſt, you may alſo continue in power.“ 

Which was plainly telling him, that he could not 

tape condemnation, if he left the people the un- 

ntrouled exertion of their rights, and that he had 

bother method of enjoying Wen dae ol or 

ling his fellow-citizens. © PONY 

Notwithſtanding: Czfar's ſoldiers teh the re- Frein, 
ds beſtowed on. them too moderate, yet they were n 

Kually very exorbitant. He gave to each veteran CY, 10 

enty thouſand ſeſterces, making about one hundred 

d lixty pounds of our money; he doubled the ſum 

ery Centurion, and gave the quadruple to every 

Inbune and Horſeman: and all this excluſive of 

r lands and ſettlements he beſtowed on them. The 

incluſion is, that if they were not ſatisfied, it is from 

| | mpoſſibility of contenting troops, who are ſen- 

de that their General employs. them for his on 

lereſt, and not for the oublie utility, 

The milita were not the only perſons who felt 

effects of Cæſarꝰs liberality. He gave to each ci- 

n of the lower claſs, ten buſhels of corn, ten 

Vo. IX. U pound 


2 
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given to the whole people : twenty-two thouſand table; 


cus,  toutnamenty;:; and. 


yes | enough to enter the liſts, and, at the hazard of * 


Macrob. 


Sat. II. 7. 


- fied with his furniſhing him pieces for his entertd 


Jo theſe ex 


: 
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paved of oil, and 400 ſuſterces in money, (boot 
thtee guin eas.) The number of thoſe who. :receiveg 
this bounty amounted to one hundred and fifty thol- 
fand. Beſides theſe diſtributions, there was 3 treit 


vere et out in. the ſtreets, and ſerved with profiiicy 
Cæſar further added that of pub. 
lic ſpedtades of all forts, combats of gladiators an 
wreſtlers, repreſentations of ſea-fights in a lake made 
on purpoſe near the city, plays, courſes in the Ci 
n of deer adh 


unte. 2961190: 16 £4471 L379 21 
1 the-combatsof gladiators. g given by Cie ' 


occaſion, an,indignity — grafting, if Lamm 
aniſtaken, which afterwards became frequent 


the 8.100 There were Roman Knights} , 


ves, proſtitute their honour, and laviſh theit f 
for the vanity of pleaſing the multitude, There 
alſo one Q. Calpenus “, who had been a Senator, 5 
condeſcendetl to the like indignity; but when * 
who was actually Senator, nd to engage, £ 
would not ſuffer it. 

Among other theatrical piercen, there 
farces played, called by the Greeks and Rome 
Mimi. :Laberjus, a Roman Knight, happened 
excel in this kind. of compoſition. Cæſur, not fall 


ment, ſtill further preſumed on his complaiſanct) 
inſiſted that he himſelf ſhould play à part in thet 
The poet conſented, but with regret, us appears! 
his — which Macrobius has preſerved, whe 

he heavily complains, that he, who has uind! 
houſe as a Roman Knight, ſhould Ws 
© it as a comedian. 


* The aignit of Setrator was fs life, unkh th were { 
the Cenſors, on account of ſome irregularity, or from a volut 
abdication. Without doubt this Calpenus was under one of l 
two cir 


Ho 
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However, he took care to make himſelf ſome E. K 
ration for this violence, by ſome Jines he inſerted * 
in his Mimi, which had an obvious alluſion to the 6 
reſent poſture , of affairs. Such as introducing a 

perſon on the ſtage, Who cried out,“ Romans, we 

s are lobng out liberty.“ There was alſo. another 

ne, which was particularly taken notice of, ſignify- 

kg, * He Who “ is feared by many, has many to 

6 fear,” The whole audience made the application 

this maxim to Cæſat, by turning their eyes upon 

The Dictator was offended at this the poet's li- 

eaſe : and this diſguſt biaſſed his judgment in award- 

ig the prize to Pub. Syrus, Labierus's competitor. 
However, he took care to reward him for having de- 

mded himſelf at his inſtigation, by preſenting. him 

n the ſpot with a golden ring, as it were to rein- 

kite him in his knighthood, and by giving him a 

ther gratuity of five hundred thouſand ſeſterces. 39061. 
When Laberius had played his part, he went to Sen. Cone. 
ke his ſeat among the Roman Knights; Who VII. 3. 
linking it a double diſhonour to them, that one of $2272? 4X 
ir order ſhould be compelled to appear on the 

ge, and after having there played, ſhould return to 

s ſeat among them, placed themſelves in ſuch a 

nner that there was no room left for him. Laberius, 

order to come at the Knights, was obliged to paſs 

xr the Senatots benches. Cicero, as he came by 

n, ſeeing him ſome what diſconcerted, ſaid to him: 

| will make you room among us, if I were not al- 

rady too much crowded.” This he ſaid not only 

ndicule Laberius, but at the ſame time to reflect 

the number of new Senators created by Cæſar, 

bout any choice, or regard to rules, or decency. 

* Poet, who was thoroughly piqued, made Cicero a 

ſmart anſwer: Tou ſurprize me,” ſays he, 

for you wete wont to fit on two ſeats at once.“ 

s was a proverbial expreſſion, ſignify ing among 
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eſſe eſt multos timeat, quem multi timent. | 
U 2 the 
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R. R. 706. the Romans, what we mean by a Trimmer, or 0 


_ © who floats between two parties. So that Labern N 
| reflected on Cicero, becauſe, by keeping auflby . 
fair with both Cæſar and W he aden i 
ſtaunch friend to neither, © l 
All theſe entertainments given by aa. ** 
not merely on account of his trivmphs. , 
other pretenees; ſuch as the dedication! of an N 
erected at his charge in honour of Venus G 
that is to ſay, to Venus, worſhipped- as the heads 
Forum Ju- the Julian Family; the opening of a new Forum - 
Freun. another monument of his magnifcenee laſtly, oi *- 
mem. funeral honours due to the memory of his Fungi 4 
CXV. 15- who died ſeveral years before, whilſt he Was in 10 
One eannot help being in ſome meaſure aſtoniſ be 
at this immenſe profuſion of all kinds. And 1 dot 10 
whether the ſums carried by Cæſar in triumph, * 
the fruits of his victories, were ſufficient, ahoi - 
according to Appian, they amounted to ſixty-h . 
thouſand talents, that is, to upwards of twelvemilli 3 
of our money. And in this ſum are not included K 
thouſand eight hundred twenty-two crowns of gol c. 
8 weighing together twenty thouſand four Wanne wp 
LIL fourteen Roman pounds. 5 
Theſe Feſtivals were ſueceeded by altre 5 
importance. Cæſar, whoſe genius was ue * 
who was not leſs adapted to make a prudent Legil Ir 
tor, than a triumphant Conqueror, reformed d be 
| abuſes, and endeavoured to find remedies toſuch e nor 
as required the moſt immediate redreſs. ty 
The number of citizens was conſiderably dim drt. 
fince the commencement of the civil war. The Un : 
tator, who perfectly well knew that the 1 a — 
ſtate conſiſts in the number of its people, oe keep 
nal regulations towards repairing the'loſs, and for or thy 
_ couraging the increaſe of the Romans. He prooi their 


CXV, 27. rewards to ſuch married men as ſhould get a num ned 
31. of children: and forbad any citizen above twenty, kat t 
under forty years of age, to be abſent from Italy n count 
than three years, unleſs they ſerved in the w e 
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s a multiplicity of ſlaves. occaſioned the lower claſs. 


thereby reduced to miſery, periſhed without having it 
n their power to marry and leave iſſue, the Dictator 
ardered that at leaſt one third of the Herdſmen ſhould. 
de free-men. | 1 25 5 
The extravagance of dreſs and the luxury of diat- 


purple and jewels to particular perſons, and for cer - 


yas particularly careful ſhould be carried into execu- 
ion: inſomuch that he appointed Commiſſaries to in- 
bet the markets, to prevent the ſelling of any prohi- 
bited meats, whether fiſh or fleſh. And ſometimes on 


perſons, to ſeize the victuals as they were ſerving up 
o their tables. 6 | | 

For the honour of letters, I muſt not omit that- 
Cz{ar during the ſhort reſpite he enjoyed made it his 
plication to encourage and reward them; by grant- 
Ing the freedom of the city, to all. who were willing 
o ſettle at Rome and practiſe phyſic, and to all profi 
ars of the liberal arts. 

It was alſo at this time he effected the regulation of 
lhe Calendar, which ſtood in great need of it. I have 
nore than once had occaſion to mention the irregula- 
ty of the Roman civil year in the time we are now 
beating of. The regulation eſtabliſhed by Numa, 
nough far from being perfect, might yet have 
ſerved, But the Pontiffs, who by their office were to 
keep up this regulation, whether through ignorance, 
or through neghgence, or perhaps ſometimes to pay 
ſteir court to people in power, or to oblige the mo- 
ned men, had thrown every thing into confuſion : So 
lat the year, whoſe events I am now giving an ac- 
fount of, and which was the laſt of this confuſion and 
order, conſiſted of 445 days. Beſides the interca- 
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493 
y the ſame order no Senator 's ſon could travel out of A;R 
lay, except in company of ſome Magiſtrate, Laſtly, * 


3 
of people's being out of employment, ho being 


next claimed his attention. He limited the uſe af 


nin days, and revived the ſumptuary laws, which he 


receiving intelligence of ſuch meats being bought, he 
ent Lictors and ſoldiers into the houſes of private- | 


194 


K RS: lary month of 23 days, there was a neceſſity of add 
| A - 
88 


to ſacred and civil affairs; that is, as well with re. 
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ing 67 ſupernumerary days of the preceding ye 
to make the firſt of January in the enſuing 871 
perly. The care of the Calendar belonged to Cz. 
ſar as High Pontiff z who, to aſſiſt him in its 'refor. 
mation, made uſe of Soſigenes, an Afﬀronamer of 
Alexandria. Becauſe the Greeks, through all and. 
quity, were the ſole profeſſors of Metaphyſics, and 
the Romans had never had any inſight into those 
matters but from the learned of that nation. It is 
needleſs to obſerve, that the Calendar, as regulated 
by Cæſar, is the ſame we now make uſe of, except that 
in order to bring it to its utmoſt perfection, it has 
been expedient to introduce ſome ſmall alterations, 
which were made by the authority and order of Pope 
Gregory XIII. "MD 
The regulation of the Calendar neceſſarily made 
ſome confuſion in the ancient order of days, both as 
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gard to the feſtivals, as in relation to the convehing 
the Senate or people, the audiences of the Ttibunes 
and ſuch like. Cæſar, who ever paid regard to cuſ- 
toms eſtabliſhed by antiquity, employed a celebrated 
Regiſter, named Flavius, to adjuſt as near as poſſible, 
the new plan to the ancient ſyſtem. 

All theſe different applications certainly redounded 
to the honour of a perſon who was the chief of an 
empire. But Cæſar took ſome other ſteps which be- 
trayed the leader of a party. The neceſſity of mak- 
ing creatures, or of ſecuring ſuch as he had already 
made, compelled him in many things to break through 
all rule. Such as increaſing the number of offices, 
that he might have more places to give away: the 


re - inſtating, in the free enjoyment of their liberties, WM! 1.14 


perſons, who had either been ſtigmatiſed by the Cen. 
ſors, or, what was ſtill worſe, condemned by ſolemm * 2: 
proceſs. But he was principally reflected on for h. ©" 
ing introduced into the Senate a great number of u. Bon 
worthy members, who by the meanneſs of their bit. c 
and of their preceding employments, and even fome 
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ured that auguſt aſſembly. Cxſar always made it 
irule with him to reward ſueh as had been of ſerviee 
o him. He explained himſelf on this head with- 
wt any reſerve, and faid; that if tobbers and aſſaſſins 
ud been aſſiſting to him in the ſupport of his righr, 
x in the raiſing of his fortune, he thought himſelf 
bliged not to be ungrateful to them. Such princi- 


ples may be carried very great lengths”: "and the ſub- | 


recſion of all laws, decency, and regard to morality, 
nuſt be the neceſſary conſequencge. 
Cæſar even conferred the dignity of Senator ov 
liens, and, as Suetonius expreſſes it, on Gauls that 
were demi - barbarians. This was the ſubject of a joke, 
mich that hiſtorian has thought it worth his while to 
rte. The following advertiſements were ſtuck up 
n different parts of the city: * + This is to give no- 
« tice, that all perſons are deſired not to ſhew any of 
the new Senators the way to the Senate-houſe.” 
(zlar's facility in admitting all: ſorts of people into 
the Senate, increaſed the Senators to nine hundred, 


— 
y the crimes with which they were branded, diſho- A R e 


Ant. C. 


46. 


bat is, a third more than their limited number, And Na rob. 
bis gave riſe to a joke of Cicero, who being appliec 1.3. 


b by one of his friends for his intereſt to get his 
kn-in-law made a Senator in one of the municipal 
uns: „At Rome, ſays our Orator, the thing 
* would be eaſy. At Pompeii (which was a little 
* town in Campania) you will find it more diffi- 
cult.“ | 

Cleopatra and her brother's voyage to Rome, this 
me year 706, and which I have already mentioned, 
ecalioned much talk, and did Cæſar great differvice. 
But his clemency ro Marcellus redounded greatly 
b his honour, It will not be amiſs to recollect what 
thave ſaid elſewhere of this man, who was no leſs 


* Profeſſus eſt palam, ſi graſſatorum & ſicariorum ope in tuenda 
A uſus eſſet, talibus quoque ſe parem gratiam telaturum. 
Nr. Cæſ. n. 51. 


Bonum factum. Ne quis Senatori novo Curiam monſtrare velit. 
tr. Cæſ. n. 80. , | | | 
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eminent on account of his birth; than for the” rank 
he held in the R ublic; ; whoſe condutt and courage 
vere equvally conſpicuous, and whoſe ſoul 'was 'inca. 

ble of meanneſs _— He had during his Con. 
fol lſhip oppofed Cæſar openly declared his inten. 
tion to ruin him. . — Aa of Pharſalia, he 


— as I have already related, to Mitylena, wber no 
0 ſeemed reſolved to paſs quietly the :rxemainder f ner 
his days, and to make the ſtudy of books and phie. ent 
ſophy his whole employment. But che repeated in. ton 
ſtances of his brother C. Marcellus, and Ciceros ear; oy 
neſt letters ſhook. his reſolution, and obliged him at li 
to conſent, that application ſhould, be made to Wii "n fe 
gueror, for liberty for him to return to Rome. and 

* Accordingly one day when the Senate was An 700 

led, and the Dictator had taken his ſeat, Piſo, Cæſar nig 

ather - in- law, brake the affair, and firſt mentioned fee 
arcellus's return. Immediately the brother of tu do 

Uuſtrious exile flung himſelf at. Cæſar's feet; andt at tl 
Whole Senate at the ſame time riſing from their ſew . 

ſeconded his requeſt, and entreated their Chief to rei tr 

ore them one of their moſt diſtinguiſhed and mol top 
valuable members. Cæſar at firſt aſſumed a ſeveri i be 
and complained of the reſentment and animoſity Ma try 
cellus had ever ſhown to him. But when nothing wall this 
expected but a denial, and ſucceſs began to be de. (ke 
paired of, he added, that whatever reaſons he might nig 

ave, to be perſonally diſſatisfied with the man'whok 0 
repeal they ſued for, he could not oppoſe the unani been 
mous deſire of the Senate. Cice 

This was matter of great joy to Cicero. Th vho 
day ſeemed to him the firſt happy day for the Re bn 
public ſince the commencement of the civil wars: exile 
and in the fit of Enthuſiaſm which was then upon him party 
he delivered that excellent oration, ſo well known foro! 
and fo univerſally admired ; in which, after celeb man, 
ing all Cæſar's exploits, he prefers his clemency an 
generoſity to the glory of all his triumphs. 00 
Ita mihi pulcher hic dies viſus eſt, ut ſpeciem 14 viderer t ſto 

mur 


dere quaſi reviviſcentis Reipublicæ. Cre. ad Fam Thi 


— 
This ſpeech maſt be ſtill the more agreeable at Ame 
(xfar, as till then Cicero had kept an obſtinate is 
{kn ſilence, which might have been eaſily inte 
1 diſapprobation of all the then meaſures. There 
rere but too good grounds for this Tuſpicion.: and 
our Orator, who hint it was for his intereſt to re+ 
nove ſuch an opinion, was not ſparing” in the com · 
nendations he beſtowed on a perſon, whoſe ſecret re- 
entment he had cauſe to apptehend. He had laid it 
down for a maxim, that a prudent man ought to com- 

ply with the times; and in the -Oration I am now 
Fain of, that principle carried him great lengths 3 

he Torn profeſſes a perſonal affection for Cæſar, 
and a zeal for the pre But as of his days, and offers 
to interpoſe between him and any attempts that 
night be made to his prejudice : a language very dif- 24 
ferent from the real ſentiments of his heart, — ab- © 
blutely contradicted by the exceſſive joy he inftanced / 
u the unhappy death of the oppreſſor of his country. / \ 
However, Marcellus did not reap the benefit of Cæ- Ct. ad \ 
rs kindneſs : for being on his return to Rome, 2 v. 
opt at Athens, and was there aſſaſſinated by a wretch \ } 


any. 
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who had been a long time in his ſervice, and who af- 
erwards killed himſelf. + What could induce him to 
this act, has never been diſcovered. But Cicero has ic. a ad 
lken care to clear Cæſar from any imputations chat ft up, 
night be thrown on him. 

Cæſar did yet another act of clemency, which has 
been the more taken notice of, on account of the part 
Cicero took in it. It was in relation to Q. Ligarius, 
who after the battle of Thapſus had obtained a par- 
don for his 4ife, but on condition of: remaining in 
exile, His two brothers, who had taken Cæſar's 
ary, ſeeing how eafily he had been prevailed on to 
borgive Marcellus, conceived hopes to obtain in like 
Manner the repeal of wang brother's ſentence... AG 


omnes tibi, ut pro aliis etiam | loquar quod de me 170 ſentio, quo- 
diam ſubeſſe ali uid putas quod cavendum ſit, non modò excubias & 
nltodias, ſed etiam 23 noſtrorum oppolitus & & — polli⸗ 


Nu. Cic. pro Marc. 
IC, pro n. 32. cordingly 


AR./4ob. cordingly 
Ae. vere nies: by Cicero, who: Was their friend, Tu 


44 


" che fine monuments of the ſkill and inſinuating al- 


hut he was exaſperated againſt Ligarius for no other 
0 2 than becauſe he pretended he had three ene 


different light: from being only a buſine 


bench. Cæfar, however, reſerved to himſelf the 


Is ut. elbe | 
they made application to the Dictatotz and 


is the account he ſends Ligarius of the augienet C. 
far gave him on this oceaton,; < In the morning 
waited on Cæfar, at the inſlanee of your brothers, 
and after * having diſpenſed with all the trouble and 
nitirs to which one muſt be expoſed to get # 
him, I was at length introduced. Tour brother 
and ather relations flung themſelves at his feet: and 
J addreſfed him in a manner ſuitable to the occaſion, 
Cafar's'abſwer was mild, but not deciſive. But his 

very looks declared, as much as his words, that he 
is Fal diſpoßed, and that yaw ny hope far th 
beſt.” 

Such mathe bee of this affair, when Tubes pc 
lodged a formal accuſation: againſt Ligarins, N Jarre 
can be more extraordinary than the — ous 


cufation. Tubero accuſes Ligarius of having carried 
arms againft Cæſar: and it was not only his owncals 


erented his going into Africa, 1 
Senate — pr deputed Lay to carry on the — 
Cxfar. So that Ligarius's affair now 2 


cation and entreaty, it now became a matter Ih law; 


and from Cæſar's cloſet was now removed to the co 


Forum, and ſubmitted to the determination of the i "et 


t of deciding the affair, but in quality of Judge: 
— Cicero, vcho at firſt had only appeared oa this oc. 


caſion as folliciting for his friend, now became 1. 
advocate. . 
| Cicero's ſpeech at the unnd ia indiſpusabiy one d 151 


dreſs of that great Orator. Ile knew that Cz 
piqued himſelf on no virtue more than his clemency OW be 


um omnem adeundi & eee illius indignitatem 1 notcns, 
tots Js a Cite. ad Fam. VI. 14. 2 : 
15 5 30, 31 


* 


— 
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enemies. | It was thefe be made ig attacks. Nit A Kage” = 
bar he neglected making a proper uſe of the circum- . 

unces Which bye moſt in Ligarius's favour, / 

at he principally Had recourſe to Cæſar's genero- 

g. © I have * pleaded, ſaid he te Czfar, many” 

es, and Tome before you, Bur was never 

uud to make uſe of theſe expreſſions: Forgive” 
tim, Gentlemen, he has committed 4 fault: it was 
rough inadvertency: he will never do fo again.“ 

tis is a language to be uſed to 2 father. Bur we 
to the judges: '© He is not guilty, he never ſo 

nuch as thought on it: the evidence is fuborned, 

and the og falſe. Do you, Cæſar, take 

bon you to be judge in this affair ? Do, you en- 

wire in what camp he has ferved ? To this I make 

b anſwer. Nor ſhall 1 dwell on ſeveral points 

ich, perhaps, would have ſome. weight with a 
oe: ſuch as that he quitted Rome before- the 

1 broke out; that he was left in Africa while the 

ce yet ſubſiſted; that he was involved in a 

r when he leaſt expected it; that even then, ſo 

r from ſhewing any animoſity, his whole heart 

dd inclinations were for you. This is the uſual 

nner of addreffing a judge. But to you I apply 
to a father: f am to blame, I have acted 
nconſiderately, I rely on your goodneſs, and en- 
reat your forgiveneſs. Had no body found favour 
before you, it would be preſumption in me to ſte 
for it; but as there are many inſtances of your ge- 
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cauſas, Cæſar, egi multas, & quidem tecum : certè nunquam 
c modo, « Fgnoſcite judices: erravit : lapſus eſt: non putavit: fi 
quam poſthac.” Ad parentem fic agi folet. Ad judices, “ Non 
fecit, non cogitavit: falſi teſtes, fictum crimen.” Dic te, Cæſar, 
fatto Ligarii judicem eſſe: quibus in præſidiis fuerit, quære. Ta- 
. Ne hæc quidem colligo, quæ fortaſſe valerent etiam apud judi- 
m. Legatus ante bellum profectus, relictus in pace, bello oppreſ- 
„ in eo ipſo non acerbus, totus animo & ſtudio tuus. Ad judicem 
7: ſolet. Sed ego ad parentem loquor : © Erravi, temere feci, po 
tet: ad clementiam tuam confugio: delicti veniam peto : ut 1g- 
noſeas, oro. Si nemo tmpetravit, arroganter: ſi plurimi, tu idem 
fr opem, qui ſpem Aediſti.” An ſperandi Ligario cauſa non fit, 


| bi wn mihi apud te lit locus gtiam pro altero deprecandi? Cie, pro 
& 30, 31. 
+ neroſity, 
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796.4 neroſity, let not thoſe; hopet, © which ou be 

N have 2 birth, be fruſtrated.” And ps 2 7051 . 
gearius all che reaſon in the world to hope for pardon | 

when, I myſelf,” through your indulgence, have the 5. 

liberty of entreating for another?) ler 

The remarkable ftroke of eloquence: which follow ber 

what I have juſt now 8 is univerſally Knom * 

and admired, wherein Cicero, with infinite art, put lit 
Cæſar in mind of the ſervices done him by one e 

Ligarius's brothers. You.muſt remember, ſay; tot 

to him, you * who can forget nothing but wpjuri Wl * 

you muſt certainly remember what proof T. Lr 

rius gave, when he was Queſtor, of his attachment 

and zeal for your intereſt,” This, was attack * 
Cæſar by his blind ſide, if I may uſe ſuch ap cpr 

fion, in ſpeaking of a generous inclination to pardon hin 

ut. Cic, , Nor indeed could he reſiſt the ſoft perſuaſiqn hi en 
flowed from the Orator's lips. He came, if we m "" 
believe Plutarch, with a firm reſolution to continu ben 
inflexible ; becauſe he looked upon Ligarius as an voy 
reconcileable enemy. And therein he was not mil ©! 
taken, for this yery Ligarius ſhortly after entered int ( 

the 9 againſt him. So that it was mere On] 
rioſity which had drawn Cæſar to the bench; as þ bad 

had not heard Cicero plead for ſeveral years. But wlyl © 

was not his own maſter. He was ſeveral times {ell ** 

to change colour: whateyer paſſions the Orator had phy 
mind to inſpire him with, were ſucceſſively exp ** 

in his countenance; and when towards the conelulia ea] 
Cicero deſcribed the dangers of the battle of Phat king 
ſalia, Cæſar ſhuddered and trembled from head « lf 
foot, and let fall the minutes of the trial out of hi Sing 
hand. In ſhort, Ligarius was pardoned, and def * 
leave to return to Rome. | | A 
This event may, if I judge right, be conſidera ty. f 

as a maſter- piece of eloquence. It is no ſuch di t 

cult taſk to influence a mob, nor does it require al) 17 
extraordinary extent of genius, But by mere dint6 bin 

Kemp 


Oui obliviſci nihil ſoles, niſi injurtus. n. 36, 


* 


Joris Hi: iI ib s, Con. 867 
perſuaſion, to ſoften and change the paſſions of 2 706" 
nan like Ceſar,” is what Cicero alone was capable of. 4. 


41 


duly public acts which that year employed Ciceros ta- 
ſents. His other occupations were in - 
ferent tracts in philoſophy and rhetorie. Since his 
return to Rome, he had had no other conſolation than 
lcerature z being thoroughly diſſatisfied' with Whatever 
de ſaw, or heard. Beſides the public events, which 
wuched him ſenſibly, his own private ſituation Was 
zone of the moſt agreeable." By the change of go- 
jernment he had Joſt that eclat, that conſideration, 
that rank and authority attendant on one of the Chiefs 
of the Roman Senate. He had very little influence 
with the Regent, who, though he ſometimes/ſuffered 
himſelf to be prevailed on by intreaties, was not of a 
temper to allow any one to have mich aſcendant over 
hin, Not only Cicero, who had been an enemy ef 
long ſtanding, but thoſe ® who had always been in his 
ntereſt, were not of Cæſar's council. He was him- 
elf his only Counſello rr: 
Cicero, in this ſtate of inactivity and leiſure, which 
only ſerved to give a greater ſcope to his afflictions, 
had never been able to + ſurvive, without the aſſiſ- 
tance of books. He ever took delight in them; but 
now they became not only his conſolation, but his 
phyſic, and it was to them he owed his health 1. It 
vas at this time he compoſed moſt of his philoſophi- 
eil works. Beſides the relief an employment of this 
kind gave him, he reckoned he was acquitting him- 
ſelf as far as he was able of the duties of a citizen, 
Since we can § no longer ſerve. the Republic in the 
Yenate and in the Forum, at leaſt let us ſerve it 


* Is utitur conſilio, ne ſuorum quidem, ſed ſuo. Cic. ad Fam, 

9. . VP "Oh 
1 Vivas, inquis, in literis. An quidquam me aliud agere cenſes ? 
at poſſem — nil in litteris viverem. Cic. ad Fam, IX. 26. 
A ſtudiis antea delectationem mods petebamus, nunc verd etiam 

autem. Cic, IX. 2. 

si minds in Curia atque in Foro, at in litteris & libris, juvare 
publicam. Id. ibid, * $07: ad 
by 
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ihe? Wn comanſns fvch monks as i noe oa 
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\ Thin was Was a _ worthy of e 
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Kitustion . 1 
e f Ks aging ny 5d png id als 
had reproached him ay A not reliding at Rome. 4 You 
are net if, then ſeaſible,”. ſays Cicero, in anſwer w 
bim, “ of the difference between my preſent and for 
{MET ſnuation. 1 was then at the helm, and directed 
the ſteerage; at preſent I can ſcarce And place in the 
hold. Do you imagine that there will be fewer de- 
crees of the Senate, becauſe Lam at Naples? The $- 
nate's decrees are drawn up in Cxſar's cloſet: and; 
my name happens to occur to his memory, it is ſub- 
Kerlbed to the decree; and I often hear of a decree 
the Senate, ſaid to be framed on my advice, being 
{ent into Armenia and Syria, before I know a lingle 
word of the buſineſs it relates to. Do you think! 
2 joking 2 I have received letters of dat fon 
ry diſtant Kings, for my having conſented to thei 
= pars i a by the Senate Kings, friends and 
"lies of the Empire, when I not only was ignorant 
of the honour n on un. bat even n ſuch 
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» 
Perſons ever exilted.” | | - | 0 5 
* * Patriam eluxi jam & gravits & diutius quam ulla mater wies 
Sum. Cte. ad Fam. TX. 2 Y Int 
.- Quid ſimile? — in puppi, & clavum tenghamas Ws, q1 
Nunc autem vix cf ” ſentina locus. minis multa Senatuſcon- N ic ego, 
ſulta futura putas, fi ego ſim Neapoli ? . . Senatuſconſulta ſcribuntur SE cwperi, 


apud amatorem A amiliarem meum. Et quidem, quam in men. 
tem venit, ponor ad ſcribendum : & ante audio Senatuſconſultum urid 
Armeniam & Syriam eſſe perlatum, quod in meam ſententiam fackum {Ext 
eſſe dicatur, quam omnino mentionem ullam de ea re eſſe futon. one; 
que hoc nolim me jocari putes. Nam mihi ſcito jam à regibus uli. bas ante 
mis allatas eſſe — — quibus mihi gratias agunt, quod fe mei fer unt. 

tentia reges appellaverim : quos non modò reges appellatos, ſed om: cnda it 
nino natos neſciebam. Cic. ad Fam, IX, 15. Chen Eicuri 

1 


pq | | 2 555 
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a Cicero judged periedtly right in his behaviour. He 
arcfully avoided! giving Cæſar any offence, hae 
cis and moderation he highly extols cven in dus 925 
private letters. As for Oæſar's principal friends; Hir- 77 
jus, Dolabella, Panfa, Oppius and Balbus, he uns LV | 


pon extreme good terms with them. Particularly 7 
he two firſt; who were men of ſenſe, and merit, aui 


bod fair to be ſhortly at the head of affairs, ſtuched | 
hy doquence under him : chis formetl a conſtant famili- 
N and friendſhip „ 1 Ae Aro edna. N 
a and agreeable to Ciao —_ 
ne makes merry on this ede * ne 
2 peenvity,) 5 Limmate “, ſays be, 5 Dionyius the 
* rant, who, being drove from Syracuſe, opened a 
ol at Corinth. So I, x0 whoſe determination and 
% pdgment people were wont to ſubmit their own, now 
„ power is loft, as all depends on the will of one 
Aon, I keep a ſchool of Rhetoric “/ 
bis diſciples in F de were his maſters in 
ea 799d cheer, as he has taken care to inform us, and 
ee qvently invited him to ſupper : on which occaßon 
„ banters' very Anras Oderiof che: en, 
bY ues, ſays he, ariſing from the leſſons I:give our 
un Conquerors, is, that I partake of their ous 
pi ples. Since then 1 Ny" ſhare of more peacacks, 
en you have eat pi So that thoſe encomiums 
nr no longer applicable to me, which you were for- 
cn very pleated to beſtou on me: ſuch as, “ How con- 


*tented is that man with his diet what an eaſy gueſt 
v he is!“ I have 4 laid aſide my «59a to 


- * Intellexi benden 8 e 
au, quum Sy racuſis expulſus eſſet, Corinth dicitur: IN — 
ic ego, ſublatis judiciis, amifſo regno forenũ, ludum quaſi habere 
or Cic. ad 1 18. Aicendi diſc ; * 

rtium o & Do bellam os , ec hand 
m 1 Wpiſtros, Id Ibid. \ Ow we ba 0 
dum katremum ãllud . eſt, quod tu neſcio an primum —_— jam 
i P*ronces conteci, quam tu -pullos* columbinos. . mea, quæ ſole- 

u: antea laudare, o hominem facilem ! o hoſpitem non crave | abi- 
(fe BI rut. Nam omnem noſtram de Republica curam, cogitationem de di- 
om: cenda in Senatu ſententi commentationem cauſarum, abjecimus, In 

Qicuri nos adverſarii noſtri caſtra conjecimus. Id. ibid, 18, 20. 
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JUEIUS HE. '®EMILIUS;: Conſuls. 
Ar pune public” affairs, nd ny Cs Ce NG 
Fam no longer anxious to prepare a ſpeech f 
e — nor employed in ſtudying cauſes. Ie 
* deſerted that ſeverity 15 morals ormerly affected 
and am come over to Epicurus's camp, with whom 
formerly waged war. This whole paſſage is ſo mud 
the more witty, e wann Icero | 


was an Epicurean. 
Cars Cicero's friendſhip and 3 whh the Ce. 
Antica- and his neceſſary dependance on Cæſat, x 


3 not ſufficient motives to diſſuade him from -compolindil 
Att, xii, 4 about this time his famous panegyric on Cato. N 
but that he was ſenſible of the difficulty of ſuch x 
undertaking in his preſent ſituation. However, |y 
vent reſolutely through it: and if we may gueſs: 
the work by the kind of plan: he: has cnn us of it i 
one of his letters to Atticus, he not only g 
extolled his hero's fortitude and conſtancy, but — 
to the quick, and celebrated him for ha 
fore ſeen the evils the Republic then felt, 25 5 
deavours to avert them, and for having preſem 
death rather than be a ling witneſs of, the enſuing 
calamities. mo} 
Without doubt a work of this kind 1 not be 
very pleaſing to Cæſar. However, he ſhewel n. 
marks of his diſpleaſure: but contented himſelf wi 
anſwering it by two tracts, which he intitled (as * 
already wad) * Anticatones,” oppoſing, es, Jo : 
"expreſſion * of Cremutius Cordus, in Tacitus, plea 
ing to pleading. 
Nut. Czi, In theſe two pieces Cæſar by no means ſpared Cao 
But Cicero was therein honourably treated, and com 
pared to Pericles and Theramenes, two of the moi 
illuſtrious perſons that ever appeared in the Athe 
nian Republic, great Orators and excellent Sratelwen 
Cicero's-work ſtill further deſerved Czſar's com 
mendations on account of its ſtile and eloquence; * 


* M. Ciceronis libro, quo Catonem cœlo æquavit, quid aliud Di 
tator Cæſar, . reſerĩptã oratione yelut * Judices reſpond 
Tac. 3 j 
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Brutus has alſo compoſed a panegyric 85 Cato, A. R. 06. 

(xfar, upon comparing theſe two pieces, ſaid in a _ 

later to one of his friends, that having + ſeveral times 

2d over Cicero's treatiſe, he thought he had ac- 

wired a greater richneſs and more variety of expreſ. 

un: but in reading Brutus's, his own vanity was flat- 

ned, and he thought he himſelf was eloquent. 
The little 1 have ſaid of Cicero will, I imagine, 

fce to ſhew in what manner he employed himſelf 

enn his obtaining his pardon to the time of Cæſar's 

zh. If in the progreſs of this work any thing fur- 

der ſhould occur 3 1 note, I ſhall take care to 

mke 2 of it. I hall on touſly take 

vice, wike dead of his Ao. — Tollis, 

mich happened the following year, flung him into 

te deepeſt affliction; which: he carried to an exceſs, 

e becoming ſo great a genius. Doybtleſs ſugh Pic at 

isfortunes are difficult to be borne, and none but ſouls © & ad : 

peapable of humanity can be inſenſible on the like Att. xii. 

xaſons. But a ſavage melancholy and avoiding all 

ciety, but more particularly the ridiculous deſign of 

kfying his daughter and erecting a temple to her, 

uy perhaps be excuſed in a common man, but are 

npardonable in Cicero. | 


7 


Legi epiſtolam : multa de meo Catone, quo ſæpiſſime legendo ſe 
it copioſiorem factum: Bruti Catone lecto, ſe fibi viſum di . 
ad Att. XIII 46. | 
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duct to make an advantage of this deatl 
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Asa R's war in Spain againſt Pompey 
children. The conſpiracy againſt C: 
—". far. His death. Anthony's artful co 


A. R. 707. 708. 


LD 


The troubles in Spain prove favourable to young Pan 
Cæſar comes into Spain. He compoſes @ ſmall put 
during the voyage. Obliges Pompey to raiſe the fig 


Ulia. Befieges and takes Ategua. Reciprocal a ©” 
ties. Battle of Munda. Death of Cn. Pg 
Sextus Pompeius ſaves himſelf among the mountain Wi ** 
Celtiberia, Total reduction of Bætica. Valunta "= 
death of Scapula. Cæſar' diſtribution of rewards oil = 
puniſhments in Spain. Young Oftavius is ſerviceall The 
ſeveral with his uncle. Cæſar. takes all occafion Wi 
ſhew him in public. Cæſar's triumph, and the cti N 
diſcontent on that account. Cæſar ſpoilt by the Senat 2 
flattery. He is declared Imperator, perpetual Dicbal * 
Sc. Extraordinary honours conferred on him. 1 4 


privilege of conſtantly wearing a crown of laurel gi 
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5 him fingular ſatisfaction. The reaſon Ceſar appeint _ + » 
| Fabius and Trebonius Conſuls for the three remaining 
months, Caninius conſul for ſeventeen hours, Cicero's 
witticiſms on that occaſion. Ceſar arbitrarily diſpoſes 
of all offices and enployments. New Patricians. Cen- 
ſular ornaments granted to ten who had 75 the Pre- 
torian . Ceſar appointed Conſul for the fifth 
time and Anthony bis Collegue. Nomination of other 
Magiſtrates. Cæſar prepares to make war againſt the 
Parthians. He forms ſeveral ſchemes, all equally grand 
and magnificent. _ <4 


URING Czfar's ſtay at Rome, young Pom- A. R. 706. 
pey's forces had conſiderably increaſed in Spain, * 
and began to give the Conqueror ſome uneaſineſs. 
Ch. Pompeius had a great many friends in that Pro- 
vince, who had for a long time been attached to his fa- 
mily: but perhaps they had never dared declare them- 
ſelves, had not the ill conduct of the perſon appointed 
by Cæſar to command in Ulterior Spain, furniſhed 
them with an opportunity. For the better compre- — 
hending of this, it will not be improper to enter into 
bme preceding tranſactions. | 

When Czfar 1a the firſt year of the civil war had Hirt. de 
ubdued Spain, he appointed Q. Caſſius Longinus 5 > ug 
Governor of Luſitania and Bætica, who, having Dio. 1. 
been Queſtor , there under Pompey, was well ac- XLII. 
quainted with the country. Longinus wanted neither 
or enterprize nor courage: but his violence, paſſion, 
juſtice and avarice during his Queſtorſhip had 
made him ſo deteſtable, that in a conſpiracy formed 
wanſt him, he had once been actually wounded. 
Theſe reciprocal outrages created reciprocal reſent- 
nent. | | 

Now therefore that he was inveſted with the ſu- 
preme command, he endeavoured by ingratiating him- 
tif with the troops to gain their protection againſi the 
Wives reſentment. He made very handſome pre- 
ents to the ſoldiers, and promiſed them much more, 
wich to be ſure did not fail gaining their hearts. 
X 2 But 
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A. R. 706. But the greater progreſs he made by this means in 

N their tm, the wider breach he made in diſcipline. : 

Beſides, he had not a ſufficient fund to defray theſe 

acts of liberality. This put him upon all kinds of 

methods to ſupply that defect: he taxed heavily all 

that were contented to be taxed, extorted from others, 

and attainted the rich, whoſe money was the on 

means to bring them off: and under the ſpecious 

pretence of paying the troops, converted the greateſt 

part of the ſums he raiſed to his own. uſe. In x 

word, his avarice was unlimited, and he. refrained 


from no kind of exceſs, if any thing was to be got. 
b it. | aq T4. en 
* is eaſy to be imagined that fuch a conduct by 
ftrengthened and increaſed the averſion the people hui res 
for a long time conceived to him: to which the be Cz 
haviour of the very perſons he employed to put theſ mar 
oppreſſions in force, not a little contributed, ois 
of that fort, who are void of probity and generoſi do. 
are incapable of gratitude. Whatever advantag T 
they made were aſcribed to their induſtry, and where hive 
ever they failed they laid the fault on their Comma cf ( 
der. G | Eler 
This general averſion foon produced a ſecond coo init: 
ſpiracy againſt Longinus, which broke out juſt abou ind : 
the time that, purſuant to Czfar's orders, he 'was ea nas 
ting out for Mauritania, in order to prevent Juba vith 
' ſending any further ſuccours to Pompey, in o his 
and to chaſtiſe him for thoſe which be had already fe; 
Hodie ſent. The conſpirators were all of Italica, à cit) nit, 
Sevilla la Bætica founded by the elder Scipio, who when he H dome 
e Spain had there lodged all his ſick and wounded f pain 
diers. Longinus was ſet upon in open day, and us d. 
ceived ſeveral wounds. But as none of them prove" lea, 
mortal, he had the ſatisfaction of taking his reren lber. 
on his enemies by the tortures and cruel deaths he plWQyuillit 
them to: not but that there were even then To But 
whoſe money atoned for their crime. For as he alm » 
more covetous than cruel, whatever ſatisfaction ]Wnlior 


my 
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ight have in indulging his revenge, he was ſtill more A. Res. 
ed e war” + ain. | 572 * 
The conſpirators engaged in their party thoſe 


wo legions, which had formerly been u 


ifterwards compelled to ſubmit to Cæſar, had re- 
mained in that province under Longinus. Their ha- 


r the 
command of Varro, Pompey's Lieutenant, and being 


red to him had revived their former affection to 


Pompey, and notwithſtanding they had juſt received 
in Spain an aceount of their chief's defeat at Pharſa- 


la, they declared publickly for him, choſe themſelves 


2 diſtinct Commander, who gave out that he intended 
o recover: the province for Pompey ;-and the ſoldiers 
engraved Pompey's name on their bucklers. Three 
:g10ns continued with Longinus, not through any 
rgard to him, but on account of their attachment to 
(zſar. The city of Cordova, in which a great 
many. Romans were fettled, formed a third party in 
this quarrel,” and would not abandon Caeſar's intereſt, 
though at the ſame time they deteſted Longinus. . 
The conſequences of fo violent a commotion might 
have proved fatal to the province, and been the means 
of Cæſar's loſing it, had not the Queſtor Marcellus 
Ecrninus brought about a coalition of parties, and 
mited all Longinus's enemies under Cæſar's name 
ad authority. Some ſhort time after Lepidus, who 
ms Proconſul of Citerior Spain, came into Bætica 
with a conſiderable force. Marcellus readily conſented 
0 his arbitration': and Longinus, after, various inef- 
ſectual ſhifts and oppoſitions, thought proper to ſub- 


nit, the rather, as at this time Trebonius came from 


Rome to take upon him the government of Ulterior 
Pain, in quality of Proconſul. Whereupon Longi- 
tus determined to quit the country, and having put 
tb ſea, was loſt in a ſtorm near the mouth of the river 
= By this means Spain recovered its former tran- 

quillity, | 
But as popular fury does not eaſily ſubſide, this 
elm was but of ſhort duration. Beſides, the appre+ 
tenſion of Cæſar's reſentment gave no ſmall diſquiet 
X 3 to 
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2A. res. to many who were conſcious of having offended. They I «nc 
| _— © were therefore very well pleaſed when they heard tha: WM ber 
Mletellus Scipio had aſſembled a powerful force in tha 
Dio. l. Africa; and immediately ſent a deputation to him to ind 
XIII. tender their ſervice and demand his protection: in the 
conſequence of which procedure, Pompeyꝰs eldeſt ſon ( 

ſet out for Spain: but being taken ill at the'Balearia Wl « t 

iſlands, the diſaffected never ſtaid for his artival, but he 

found means to perſuade the troops and a'part-of the Wl vic 

ovince to revolt, and were more than a match for wit 

T rebanjus, whoſe force was not ſufficient to oppoſe i cd 

chem . .Scapula and Q. Aponius, two Roma tvc 
Knights,” took upon them the command of the legions Wl Bzt 

till ſuch time as young Pompey could come and pu for 
himſelf at their head. 144 1141-1 heh fm 

He had no ſooner recovered his health than he WW pc 

joined them: his name, his affability (which, not- ati 
withſtanding his natural auſterity, he at that time a. i t! 

ſumed) his ſucceſs at firſt ſetting out, and a proper to | 
application of ſome ſums of money, which been ro 

raiſed by a military contribution on ſome of the op- oth« 

poſite party; all theſe ſeveral circumſtances conti. C 

buted to the eſtabliſhment of his party, and he ſoon patc 

found himſelf maſter of almoſt all Spain! In order u fudd 
augment his troops, he did not hefitate=t6-enliſt u ine 

many ſlaves as would voluntarily enter, whom he im- k 
mediately preſented with their freedom: by this means to ſe 

he preſently aſſembled an army conſiſting of thirteen limſ 
_—_— frer Metellus Scipio's defeat, Cn. Pom-· pai 

peius found means to collect ſome of his forces; vou! 

which with the fleet brought him by his brother Sex-; 1 ac 

tus, in conjunction with Labienus and Varus, ſoonf der 

put him in a condition to oppoſe Cæſar's Lieutenant hl Pom 

either by land or ſea/ Neither could Didius, whom wall) 

I have already mentioned to have been detached H ito t 
Czfar with a part of his fleet, nor Q. Fabius and . 
Pædius, who commanded his legions, attempt any Cong 

thing towards the reduction of an enemy who Wa t ta} 


now become too powerful for them: They, and , (tiny 
many of the inhabitants as yet preſerved their — 
| via 


— 
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znce to Cæſar, joined in their application to that Ge- A-R-726, 
icral to come io their aſſiſtance; repreſenting to him 4% 
that the danger was now become worthy his attention, 
ind that his preſence was abſolutely neceſſary to fave 
the proviInepul wn 26 12 by MER cont 4% obs 

Cæſar therefore ſet out from Rome about the end Aud. de 
of the year of his third Dictatorſhig. I can find no- B. Hiſp. 
here any account of what number of- he took - A 
with him into Spain. However, he did not march Dio. 1. 
th them; but according to his uſual cuttom pre- 291. 
eded them, and with ſo much diſpatch, that in 36. 
wenty-ſeven days he came from Rome to Obulco in 
on Bztica near Cordova, And as during the voyage he 
put found himſelf diſengaged, in order to give himſelf 


SS BA 


— 
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ome employment, he compoſed in the paſſage. alittle 

poem containing a deſcription of his voy « FT hat 
t. ative, reſtleſs genius would haye deſtroyed itſelf, if 
of. the intervals of ſtate affairs, it had not had recourſe 
perv letters It was during theſe ſhort intervals that he 
cen wrote all his works which are now extant, and many | 
op- others that have been loſt. Mach ey; 
i Cæſar's friends were no leſs ſurprized at his diſ- 
oon patch, than his enemies; eſpecially as they all on a 
r 8 vdden ſaw him in the midſt of them, when they ima- 
tu ned he could not poſſibly be near tem dera 
im- es as it was known in Spain that he intended ſhortly 
am o ſet out, Pompey had taken the precaution to ſhut 
teu fimſelf up in Bætica, and had given up the reſt of 
om. Spain, being convinced that his whole united force 
des would be but barely ſufficient to defend him againſt 
der · u adverſary of ſuch importance All Bætica was un- 
oon er Pompey's obedience, the city of Ulia excepted. 
nts, tompey undertook to reduce it by force, and was ac- 
nom twally engaged in beſieging it, at the time Ceſar came 
” nto the count. 

Q. 


Though the high idea Pompey's ſon had of the 
Conqueror of his Father made him judge it neceſſary. 
o take ſome. precautions, yet it was far from intimi- 
d 8 ting him, He did not think there could be ſuch a 
| "3" "ERS differ- 


A,R-726. difference berween man and man, as that. one might 
46. 


_anſwer his expectations: an 

-  fible of his enemy's ſuperio 
do introduce ſome ſuccours int 
_ ſame time advanced towards Cordova, as if, 
do attack that capital of all the province{.. 


prehenſions, and applied to his brother for -ſuceour, 
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not hope for ſucceſs as well as another; ſo that, nor. 
withſtanding Cæſar's arriva | 


| | puſhed on the ſeege 
with courage and reſolution! 


was ſoon made ſen. 
the town, and at the 
intended 
peius, who commanded there, was under-terrible ap- 
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who now found himſelf obliged to raiſe the ſiege of 
Ulia. 4 X | DARN h Dae _— *. a "8 

© Cafar's-ſchgme was to determine the affair by ae. 
eiſive battlef Accordingly he marched up to the 
enemy, as they were poſted. under the walls of Cor- 
dova, and being obſtructed in his route by the river 


Bætis or Guadalquivir, as there was no poſſibility of 


for ding it, he found means to paſs it, by the help dt! wha 
an extempote bridge, compoſed of baſkets filled vi It 
ſtones which he let down into the water, and c Ferit 
over in the moſt expeditious manner he could AM vhic 

ſoon as he came in ſight of yaung Pompey, he ted 

all his endeavours to draw him to a general engage 
ment: but the latter deelined it, and contenred hm our 
ſelf with flight ſkirmiſhes, which were of no greif over 
ſervice to either ſide; Whereupon Cæſar, who eng 
not uſed to trifle away his time at that rate, went anal by P. 
laid fiege to A tegua, the ſtrongeſt fortreſs which Pom 6(dic 
pey then had. ee 1 ACT 1206, ARR the c. 
kobe 099 of . their 
C. Jurivs Casar TV. which 
| | ay o 
A. R. 507. I ſhall not be very particular as to the operations o G 
Ant. C. this ſiege, which ate ill enough deſcribed by the avWorc f. 
45. thor of the Memoirs of the Spaniſh War, whoſe ftile Win the 
not only ſtiff and unpleaſant, but ſo barbarous, the dera. 

he appears no better than a collector of Gazet 

* Se 


ſhall only obſerve, that the enterprize ws atte „ 
„ „ Et OT n , ” * "th 
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with great difficulty, from the ſtrength of the place, 1 
the rigour of the ſeaſon (for it was then the depth of 43. 
winter) and the neighbourhood of a powerful. 

ready to fling in fuccours on every occaſion "Tala 
urmounted all theſe obſtacles, and the city 
He had been ſooner maſtet of the place, had 
deen diſpoſed to comply with the terms offered him 
by the inhabitants, which were to let the garriſon 
march out unmoleſted. But he anſwered them haugh- 
fly, “ that Cſar was uſed to preſcribe conditions, 
« not to receive them.” This anſwer, which cut the 
guriſon off of all hopes, determined them to make a 
more obſtinate reſiſtance, But at length all the forti- 
fcations of the city being deſtroyed, and the garriſon 
ind inhabitants diſagreeing, the latter opened theit 
rates upon no other condition than the ſecurity of their 
lives; As for the garriſon, we have no account in 
what manner it was treated. KOHN 195.5 

t is to be ſuppoſed that they were treated with ſe. 


rerity enough, if we may judge by mn The with 
T 


ELD: 
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wich the two parties carried on the way. The com- 

nander of the garriſon of Ategua had e a great 

umber of the inhabitants, whom he ſuſpected to fa- 

your Cæſar, to ha eir throats cut, and be fl 

wer the city walls! After the taking of Ategua, ſe- = 


renty-four citizens of an adjacent rim, beheaded 


by Pompey's order for the like crimd. And Czfar's 
bidiers, for their parts, gave no quarter to any of 
the contrary party, who had the misfortune to fall into 
their hands. Such are the horrid effects of civil wars, 
which are ys carried on with greater cruelty than 
any other. 


ns ei Cr ſar, ſince his coming into Bætica, had raiſed 
e ſicge, and taken a place of conſiderable ſtrength 
ne n the very face of the enemy. Theſe were no incon- 
tui derable advantages: but yet there wanted a general 


de conditiones dare, non accipere, conſueviſſe. De B. Hiſp. n. 14. 
engage 


A. R. 5e eng 
Ant. C. var. Wherefore, as ſoon as he was maſter of Ay 
heſtuck cloſe to young Pompey ; who, to encourage 
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t, as the only means to put an end to the 


his party, gave out that Cæſar was afraid to expoſe 
himſelf in an open country, at the ſame time that be 
himſelf took care to keep on the eminencies to prevent 
his being attacked. He only detached ſome parties 
of cavalry, which drew on ſome ſmall mentz, 
in which he ſometimes gained ſucceſs, but :as- often 
was worſted. At length the two armies, by frequently 
ſhifting their ground in order to harraſs each other, 
__— near * * a place _—_ famous in hif. 
tory by young Pompey's ruin, and for terminating 
Cæſar's victories, f q AT 
On the 27th of March, Cæſar, who was preparing 


ta decamp, having received advice by his ſcouts tha WW" ba 
the enemy had been drawn up in order of battle ever ble 
fince midnight, reſolved to attack them, and make Wir 
uſe of an opportunity he had long wiſhed for. Pom. ub 
pey's deſign was to come to action, apprehending en 
that by continually retiring, he might fling a ſlur ic 
his arms, and be deſpiſed and forſaken by his partiſans, red 
But he had choſen an advantageous poſt, | near the If : 
city. of Munda, which ſecured his retreat, and on ght 
eminence, defended on one fide by an almoſt'imprac- r. 
ticable moraſs. However, theſe difficulties were nome 
impediment ta Cæſar, who at firſt drew up his troops Wi Ho 
in the plain, leaving a ſufficient ſpace, in caſe the int 
enemy had a mind to come down and attack him: Ws en 
but perceiving that they did not deſign to quit their ra 
ſt, he marched up to them, giving the word Yen une 
or the parole of the day, a name he frequently made m 
choice of on the like occaſions. The parole Pompey ae 
gave out was Pietas, alluding to his intention af Thi 
a venging that day his father's Sa, I, 7 
en 

This city ſtill retains its name, except that it is now wrote Man: rreaties 
da. It is ſituate in the kingdom af Granada, not far from 5 
near the little river Gua edina. * t 
Tie WF bare 
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The battle was obſtinate. - Pompey had not only A. R. 7%. 
he advantage of ground, but the ſuperiority in _ * 3d 
ters, having thirteen legions to s eight. And 
the perſons who compoſed theſe legions were fo cir- 
cumſtanced, as to be in a manner under a neceſſity - of 
ichting deſperately 3 being either ſoldiers who had 
tefore ſerved under Afranius and Varro, and had paid 
v regard to the pardon Cæſar had granted them, 
onſequently had no hopes of further favour; or ſlaves 
tt at liberty, who, if they ſhould happen to be taken 
iſoners, had nothing to expect but an ignominious 
juniſhment, or at leaſt a rigorous ſervitude.” As for 
(zlar's troops, their former glory, the preſence and 
deem of their ever fortunate General, a reſentment 
of having no reſpite in engaging 4 party, which tho 
had been ſo often defeated; ſtill continued formi- 
lble; all theſe reflections were ſtrong incentives to 
teir behaving gallantly. However, there were ſome, 
fubtleſs, ——_—y the new levies, whoſe hearts were not 
aempt from fear, when the moment approached 
which was to decide their fate. Nor is it to be won. Flor. Iv. 


red at, if what Florus ſays is true, that Caeſar him- ? 
kf appeared more than ordinary ſerious. Perhaps he 
night not be. thoroughly recovered from his diftem- 


SPS FITA ow SESSIONS 


of which he had had ſeveral ſevere fits ſince he 
-no Wane into Spain. | N 

ops WM However, it is certain that at firſt the battle vent 
the W-zzinſt him, and that victory ſeemed to declare for 


is enemies, Not only his new raiſed troops, but his 
terns, after fourteen years conſtant ſucceſs, gave 
wund: and if they did not abſolutely run away, it 


L 


55 more owing to their ſenſe of ſhame, than to their 
rage. Ae. | 
TW Thi ill ſucceſs made Cæſar almoſt deſperate : he 


ed his ſoldiers with what expedition he could, 
id endeavoured to animate them ſometimes by en- 
reaties, ſometimes bs reproaches. What,” lays plut. Cæt. 
e to them, are you going to give up your Gene- 
tal, who is grown grey under your laurels, to a 


parce] of boys ? Doubtleſs the danger muſt be 


I 


+; 


very 


— 


* 
i! 
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R 207. very great, and there were very little hopes of 

| of Suetonius and Florus, that Cæſar was in doubt 

whether he ſhould not kill himſelf. He certainiy en 

86. f poſed. himſelf very much : and thinking that inf 

Flor. IV. great an exigence, he could not do tod much, he 

2, quitted-his horſe, took a buckler, and advanced within 

ten foot of the enemy. His example; and the appe- 

rent hazard he run, revived his foldiers | 

The tenth legion, that corps fo often cele 5 


its heroiſm, and which, though it Was greatly reduced kno 
in number, was worth a whole army, particularly : 
diſtinguiſhed itſelf. Yet the battle, which had lasten) 


almoſt the whole day, flill continued doubtful, unti 
Labienus by an injudicious, or at leaſt unfortunat 
motion, decided the affair. 1. 58 
Cæſar had among his auxiliaries ſome light troops 
come from Mauritania, and commanded by Bogud, 
King of part of that country. Fhat Prince, 'during 
the heat of the action, took it into his head to go-and 
attack the enemies camp, which he iĩmagined to find 
defenceleſs. Labienus perceiving his motion,  de- 
tached five cohorts, which immedi quitted the 


field of battle in order to intercept the and u pike: 
fave the camp. Cæſar either thought they wert run the b 
ning away, or made believe ſo. He cried aloud that the f 
the enemy was making off: and this falſe opinion wos 
ſpreading itſelf inſtantly among the two armies in- mont 
creaſed the courage of the one, in proportion a hole 
terrified the other: Cæſar's troops, eſpecially the tenti Tt 
legion, took this opportunity to preſs the enemics bug 
whoſe ranks began to be in ſome confuſion; In unſe 
ſhort time thoſe who at firſt were only a little dio ther, 
dered, were entirely broke, and did not perceive tacke: 
their error until it was without remedy. | been 
Never was victory more compleat. Thirty thou fortur 
ſand were killed on Pompey's fide, amongſt h and te 
were Labienus and Varus, to whom Cæſar paid tu torſct 
cuſtomary funeral honours, and three thouſand No ©blioe 
man Knights, All the legionary eagles were taken ever, 
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rrenteen principal officers were made priſoners. The 
Conqueror loſt. a. thouſand of his braveſt ſoldiers, 
nd had five hundred wounded. | This battle, which 
oled the civil war, was fought the ſame day, that 
ur years before Pompey the Great ſet out from 
unduſium to go into Greece, It was plain that the 
combat was r and Cæſar has himſelf ac- 
bowledged how great riſk he run, by declaring that 
mn all other occaſions he had fought for victory, but 
xt Munda for his own perſonal ſafetx. 

The remains of the defeated party ſaved themſelves, 
bme in their camp, and others in the city of Munda. 
The camp was foon forced.: but it was no ſuch eaſy 
matter to take the city, which was in a condition to 
maintain a ſiege. The conquerors that very day in- 
reſted it: But as they had not time to open the 
trenches in form, they formed a kind of line of cir- + 
tumvallation round the town of the carcaſſes of the 
enemy, which they heaped up, and faſtened to one 
mother by transfixing them with their ſwords and 
pikes : they alſo took care to turn the faces towards 
the beſieged, in order to inſpire them with terror, at 
the ſame time that they in this manner erected barba- 
wus trophies of their victory. This ſiege laſted a 
month, and concluded with the death of almoſt the 
whole garriſon. 


2 
bng ſurvive his defeat. He tried all methods to fave 
lumſelf and a few troops and ſhips he had got toge- 
ther, but was conſtantly unfortunate. He was at- 
lacked and beaten by a party of the enemy, which had 
been detached in purſuit of him; and having the mis- 
fortune to be wounded in the ſhoulder and left leg, . 
and to diſlocate his heel, he could neither mount on 
torſeback, nor bear the motion of a litter, but was 
obliged to conceal himſelf in an obſcure cavern. How- 

erer, he was ſoon diſcovered by the enemy, who cut 

of his head, and brought it to Cæſar on the 12th of 
April. 
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, likewiſe che major pant of the colours, 'and the iber 
aces which were carried before the General; and 72 


* 


* 


a” 


The unhappy Chief of this. routed army did nor- 
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&.R-797, April. As it was of conſequence that his death fon 

. be made as public as poſſible, his head was 3 2 

ttme expoſed to public view, by the Conquerors or 
der, and afterwards interred, -, © 

Sextus Pompeius, the only remaining hopes of h 

family, for the preſent eſcaped the impending danger 

He happened to be 'at Cordova durin the bare, 

Munda, and was no ſooner informed; of its ill ſucces 

than, he quitted the country, and went and concealed 

himſelf in the mountains of Celtiberia ; where thoug| 

he found means to eſcape all enquiry, yet he y; 

drove to the neceſſity of plundering the country f 

his ſubſiſtence, However, we ſhall find that afte 

Cæſar's death he reſumed his rank, and made no in 

conſiderable figure. By the victory of Munda ; 

Bztica ſhortly fell into Cæſar's hands; and thoug! 

the remains of Pompey's party made ſeveral attempt 

and endeavoured to form an oppoſition at Cordoy: 

geri, Hiſpalis, and ſeveral other places, yet they were n 

| more than the laſt ſtruggles of a dying party. ” The 

were preſently reduced to the neceſſity of ſubmitting 

to the Conqueror's juriſdiftion : and Cæſar had nc 

thing further to do than regulate the affairs of the 

province, and make a diſtribution of rewards and pu 
niſhments. | 7 

Scapula, who had principally contributed to the 

inſurrection of the province, hoped by a volunt: 


death to acquire immortal reputation. For whic I 
- purpoſe he purſued the method of thoſe falſe Braves der 
who thought by an affectation of courage to gain ee 
traordinary commendations, when in reality they oni c 
thereby concealed their deſpair and want of reſolution br 
He had retired from the field of battle to Cordova Ie 
There he aſſembled all his houſhold, ordered a fu lis 
neral pile to be erected, and a magnificent ſupper ere 
be got ready; he likewiſe gave directions that the dea 
hall and beds where they were to eat ſhould be om tron 
mented, and the buffet ſet out in all its luſtre ; and 1 Ir 
after having diſtributed his money and plate among = 


his family, he ſat down early to ſupper, as to an ei- 
; 8 tertainment 


* 
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rertainment z nor did he forget the perfumes, which, r 
every one knows, the Romans were very fond of. At 4½. 


the concluſion of the feſtival, having given in charge 
to one of his freed- men to ſet fire to the pile, he or- 
dered one of his ſlaves to put him to death, which was 
accordingly executed. ; . 
Cæſar, having convened at Hiſpalis the depu 


ties 
of the ſeveral towns and diſtricts which had favoured 
the younger Pompey's y, made them, in a long 
CEE that be oa all the reproaches which 
a ſuperiority of fortune impowers victors to throw on 
ſuch as they have in their power. But he took no 
other vengeance than by pecuniary fines, and a heavy 
impoſition of taxes, in the ſame manner as he had 
done in Africa. As his natural clemency induced 
tim to avoid an effuſion of blood, ſo his innate avidity, 
ſupported by the neceſſity of the times, prompted him 
to the greateſt extortions. He plundered the very 
temples, particularly that of Hercules at Cadiz, whole 
treaſures, and all the rich oblations, he ſeized for his 
own uſe. Dio relates that he made even thoſe, whom 
he rewarded, pay for the freedom of Rome, and other 
privileges and favours which they found means to ob- 
tain, But as he puniſhed the guilty no otherwiſe than 
in their purſe, I can hardly perſuade myſelf that he 


old his favours to thoſe, whoſe conduct he had reaq - 

lon to approve. | 5 : 

hie His nephew the young Octavius, who then com- — hs | 
ave; enced his nineteenth year, and for whom he had a inttit. 


every great regard, was remarkably ſerviceable on this Aug: 


occaſion to ſeveral, who either implored the Dicta- 
tors clemency, or ſollicited any honours or rewards, 
The Saguntines were particularly obliged to him for 
lis interceſſion, and protection; who, though they 
vere charged with very heavy accuſations, found 
means, through his intereſt, to obtain their pardon 
rom Cxfar, | | 
In this manner this young man began to make 
himſelf known, and to anſwer his uncle's expectations. 
For as Cæſar had no children, and the promiſing ge- 
nius 
8 


| EY 1 
= 797. nius of his nephew, who diſcovered on all octaſtots 
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great ſuperiority of talents, had made him rake the 
reſolution of adopting him, he for ſome” time had 
made it his endeavours to improve him, and to intro. 
duce him to the world whenever nity offered. 
For this purpoſe he had inveſted him with the Prieſt. 
hood, vacant by the death of L. Domitius, flain at 
the battle of Pharſalia. And in his triumph, he 


duct Aug, made him march on horſeback by his ſide; adorned 


Plut. 


bol its being ſo. 


with ſpoils and other marks of honours, though his 
age and extraordinary delicacy of conſtitution had not 
itted him to- ſerve. In the feſtivals which Tuc- 


- ceeded his triumphs, he appointed him Superviſor 


and Director of the public ſhews, which were exhi- 
bited in the Grecian taſte and language. Laſt, 
when he ſer out for the Spaniſh war, his defign wa 
to have taken him with him. Bur' a violent fit of 
fickneſs confined Octavius for a long time at Rome, 
ſo that he was not able to join his uncle till after the 
battle of Munda. It was in the amiable light I have 
juſt deſcribed, that he appeared in Spain; and it had 
been happy for him, if he had always preſerved the 
fame mild ſentiments of humanity which he firſt kﬆ 
out with. 

Cæſar, after having ſettled affairs in Spain, e 
to Rome in the month of October, having compoſed, 
in the midſt of the tumult of arms and the no les em. 
barraſſing concerns of the cabinet, and of frequent 

audiences, his two Anticatones, which 1 have befor 
mentioned. 

On his return to Rome he gave orders for his . 

umph; whereat every body was much offended. 
Without doubt by triumphing, not becauſe he had 
ſubdued ſome barbarous nations or foreign Princes, 
but for having ruined without reſource the molt i 
luſtrious family in Rome, he manifeſtly inſulted the 
misfortunes of his country: It was exulting at a8 
event, which, as Plutarch obſerves, could not be juſ- 
tified before Gods or men, but through the necellity 
However, Cæſar was deſirous, mM 
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fected his fellowacitisens, ſhould be twice 13 
by the triumph he decreed Q Fabius and Q. 

hs Lirutenantꝭ Genbral in Spain n 
committed another irregularity, becauſe by law tfi- 
umph could be ohly allowed to thoſe who Had the 


wrt agony gu +l güne go | 
He could not but perceive the general diſſatisfad- 
ton his probedure had occalioned :* for notwithſtand- 
ug the -'maghificerice; of his triumph, and of the 


«> af che ſordid thriftineſs 


ations of the eaptive cities being on that occaſioh in 
wood, whereas thoſe which had been exhibited in Cæ- 
s triumph were either of filver or ivory, it Was 
giren out that the cities of theſe latter triumphs were 
uly the caſes of thoſe exhiĩbited in Cæſars. 


han Ceſar, | and-it was their arteries which ſpollt 
kim. He himſelf had been ſo far from aſſuming any 
merit from the victory of Munda, that he had even 
teglected ſending any advice of it to Rome. Bat it 
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nel WY s no ſooner Known there, by public report, and by 
fed, E private letters, than the Senate, inſtead of imftating 
2 the Conqueror's prudent moderation, inſtanced the 


moſt exceſſtye and unlimited joy, and ordered public 
bankſgivings to be continued for fifty days. The ma- 
vrity thereby were in hopes to pay their court to 
lim: but in many, it was only a mere refined hatred ; 
heir deſign being, on this and many other occaſions, 


bal wherein they decreed him the moſt exceſſive honours, 
"7 v excite people's envy, to rendet him odious, and 
f ere the way to his deſtruction... Czar, who 


m extremely fond of pomp, perceived not their 
keit, but gave entirely into their ſcheme ; ſo readily 
do the moſt exalted genius's become the dupes of 
weir favorite ruling paſſion. He ſcrupled not to ce- 


chief command, and not to 4 petſon who had bern 


Vol. IX. * lebrate 


feaſts which ſuoceeded it, the people diſcovered not 

the leaſt emotion of joy: and they actually made a 
with which' his Lieutenants 
riumphs were conducted. For the ſeveral reprifen- 
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However, herein the Senate was mort blameable Plut. Dio, 
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A. K 2 · lebrate an odious triumph. which hach no fate 
vr for its pretence; and, ſome r 
cCepted, there were no honours ſo! exceſſive; nor 
_ fattery ſo abſurd, which he did not afterwards readily 


tener 2 
3 Cefars fortune now was at its. higheſt: pitch. 'The 
contrary party was entirely deſtroyed, not having am 
leader or troops remaining throughaut the haf em. 
pire. Cerar, being now unoppoled, 12 e 
e titles which. might te and-ſeem/to au- 
thoriſe the power he had uſurped: and which a be 
Suet. Oæſ. as abſolute, were ſoon conferred: on him. He n 
Piat Dio. accordingly declared Iur EN ATon, or Emperor) 5 
Appian. ter Pairie, Conſul for ten years, and perpetual Dic- 
RE. mm ⅛·¹́ « . RE RS 
Plutarch obſerves that by this laſt title, he was 
veſted with Monarchy , they having ;perpetuatedthar 

\ / high Dignity, . which had ever carried with it an w 


\ 
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limited authority. The appellation of Pater pat 
was only a title of honour : But chat of mn 
in the manner it was granted him, conferred on his 
the chief command of all the forces of the Republi 
As for the decennial Conſulſhip, it being of noſervice 
to him by his having been declared perpetual Diftan 
and Emperor, he declined it, , _ 1-97 
. -His perſon, in like manner with that of the Tri 
bunes, was declared ſacred and inviolable : but thi 
precaution was not able to ſcreen him from the reſent 
ment his unjuſt uſurpation inſpired people with. 
to do him further honour, they altered the namet 
the month in which he was born; which being th 


„ This word has various acceptations. Beſides the common figni 
fication of General, it became a title of honour for any command 
who had gained a ſingle victory. Of this we have cited, in the courk 

Tac. Ann. of 2. ſeveral inſtances; and down to the time of Tee 
IL. - we find this title beſtowed on ſome private perſons, in this ſecond 
*74 ſenſe. But this epithet of Imperator was given to Ceſar, in an entin 

new manner, ſignifying hereditary Generaliſſimo of all the forces © 

the Republic, and it deſcended to Auguſtus and all bis ſucceſſors 

/ which we tranſlate Emperor, and uſed in this ſenſe, it preceded al 

: # other titles : Imperator C. Julius Cæſar, Conſul quartum, Diftate 


t perpetuus, Pater patriæ. | 
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tin from the month of March, had always, till then, A:R-902- 
deen called, for that reaſon, Quintilisy but was now . 
to Julius; from whence is derived our pre- 
Dehn , 7th 7 
Imagination itſelf Was exhauſted to invent new and 
meommon honours for him: and this may be ſtiled 
he epocha of that {ſpirit of flattery which was carried 
v ſo great a height under the ſucceeding Emperors, | 
nd increaſed in proportion as the object was baſe 
nd deteſtable. I ſhall not particulariſe all the in- 2 
cenſe of this kind, -which was offered up to Cæſar; 
he privilege of wearing the triumphal robe on all 
ſeſtyal days, a diſtinct ſeat in all public ſhews, rank, 
. eminence, ſtatues, laſtly divine honours i though 
| ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak. more at large as to this 
kt article under the enſuing year. But I muſt not 
ere omit, - that, among bis various prerogatives, 
there was no one gave him more ſatisfaction, than 
he permiſſion granted him, of conſtantly wearing a 
down of poor co, > the motive for this ſatisfaction 
yyery remarkable, and very proper to inſtance, that 
he greateſt men are not exempt from weakneſſes z 3 | 
gen ſuch as expoſe them to the ſtrongeſt ridicule. 
It happened that the fore-part of his head was 
ald, and he had highly reſented ſome jokes which 
ud been made on that accalion : he therefore was 
ttremely pleaſed, that by means of the laurel- crown, 
could conceal this defect, which, though trifling in 
elf, gave him ſtrange uneaſineſs. For notwith- 
Minding he was then fury years old, he piqued him- 
Kon his perſon; and as he pretended to be a de- 
endant from Venus, he endeavoured to inſinuate, 
lat he inherited from that Goddeſs, an extraordinary 
Wantage, in perſon and figure, He certainly had 
good complexion, a round * face, lively black eyes, 
d was tall and well-ſhaped:. all which natural ad- 


* Thare elſewhere aid, on the authority of Plutarch, that Cefar 
u thin, But the expreſſion of the Greek hiſtorian is confined to 
ſhape and body, 4a IE le’, which is not incompatible with the 
d face attributed to him by Suetonius, © ore pauld pleniote,” $4 
1 vantages 
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A. R. zor. vantages he ſtudied to improve by the elegante uf 

1 his de. Who could have imagined, that Caſa, 

| who had conquered Gaul, and defeated, 1] ; 

and the whole Republican party, ſhould almelt de. 
ferve to be ranked among the Petits- malte: 

Suet. 70. Ceſar, till his triumph, had been ſole Conſul. Bur 

Lo. 28 ſoon as he had triumphed, he abdicated che Con- 

ſulſhip, convened the States, which he had a ght w 

do as Dictator, and procured Q. Fabius Marita 

and C. Trebonius to be nominatèd Conſuls for the 

three remaining months of the year. This Was che 
ſecond inſtance of his creating theſe titular Conſuls 

whoſe authority was extremely circumſcribed. The 

le could not help reſenting this 'degradatior 

of the principal office of the Republic, and had 

thorough contempt for ſuch imaginary Magitrates 

Accordingly one day, as Q. Fabius was coming int 

the theatre, and his Lictor according to cuſtom re 

quired the people to make way for him, they i 

general cried out, that they did not acknowledge x 

bius for Conful. But Cæſar, who no longer garde 

rule, ſhortly afterwards, notwithſtanding the people 

diſcontent, broke through the preſcribed regulations 

TX In a more extraordinary and provoking manner. Fo 

this ſame Fabius happening to die ſuddenly the lll 

day of December, the Dictator ſabſtituted"m I 

lace C. Caninius Rebilus, who entered into an of 
at ſeven o'clock in the morning, which he v 
to reſign at nig. OB 

Cic. ad Cicero took ſeveral occaſions to make merry wit 
VII. 26. this extraordinary Conſulſhip. He faid that nebod 

had eat any dinner, all the while Caninius was Con 

ſal: he commended his vigilance, in that he had nc 

once cloſed his eyes during his whole conſulſhip* K 

Macrob. called him a metaphyſical Conſul, as he eſcaped*th 
Sat. II. 3. ſenſes. When he received the compliments on Þ 

| Plut. Cæſ. Nomination, ** Let's make haſte, ſays Cicero, Jeſt: 

« term of his office be expired, before we ſee him. 

Laſtly, he obſerved, that it would be one day "aſked 

under what Conſuls Caninius had been Conſul. 5 

i 5 3 4 
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nger” 
dar: they were — nominated: ene madeitbe; 
Fi. the. years F hc5s- nlines-o 


In whatever regarded emplayments, — 0 
Cxſar only conſulted; his own: pleaſure, his intereſt, 
« the neceſſity of recompenſing his creatures. So 
hat during the whole time he was in Spai „there 
vere neither Prætors, Ediles, nor The 
functions of the ſeveral offices were diſcharged 

Prefets, who ated under the direction of Le N 
General of the horſe. When Cæſar returned to Rome) 
e created fourteen Prætors, and forty Queſtors, an 
gorbitant and unprecedented number. 4 
lu the diſpoſal of the goveriments of provinces he 
vs intirely guided by his own inchnations ; without 
kfering them to be drawn for, as had been uſual. 
te rejected ſuch as did not ſuic his purpoſe, and gave 
;ſum of money to à certain Balftus, 'a-Pretor, ina 
& a government which he had demed him. Baſilus 
us ſo diſpleaſed with, and ſo highly reſented this 
treatment, that he ſtarved himſelf in a fit of 
However, Cæſar did not totally deprive the 


their right in elections. He reſerved to hin 
be nomination of the Conſuls and of one moiety of 
be other magiſtrates, the other half was "Joſe to the 


choice of the The common form in elec- 
dans was ſtill kept up, even for thoſe whom” Cæſar 
pointed; with this difference, tliat billets were di- 
Inbuted among the Tribunes, importing: I Cæſar 
Dietator, have given ſuch an office to duch a one:“ 
more modeſtly, I recommend ſuch and ſuch per- 
Ins to you, that by your 1 
Wy attain thoſe honours they OP deſerve.” 


le antient Patrician. families was conſiderably di- 
aniſned by the various accidents to which human na- 
V*Y ture 


hoſe, who were Conſuls on the firſt of January. suet. & 


Ie Suet. Cut. 


He alſo created new Patricians. The number of pio. 
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An s- ture is ſubjedt, and particularly *by dhe cini ann 


The Dictator reſolved to replace ſuch as were eating, 
by creating new ones: a thing which had never been 
practiſed ſince the firſt eſtablithment of the Common 
wealth. Nobility was to be acquired by means'of 
great offices: but the Patriciat was hereditary; and 
only in ſuch ſenatorial families as had been made 
| | Choice of by. Romulus, or ſome of the ſucceeding 
2 Kings, or: laſtly by Brutus, the firſt Conſul, "and 
- Nic. De- founder of their liberty. Of the new Paten 
maſc. in- ereated. by Ceſar, we know none patticularly but 
ſit. Aug. young Octavius and Cicero. Dio indeed adds al U 
XLVI. fad anained the Confuler Mga ub MAIN 
| mow I ſuppoſe muſt be underſtood, any Curule of- 

CC, . | WEE : © „ £14 ans 
To: conclude as much as relates to the p 
year, I muſt obſerve, that Cæſar, not being abe t 
atify the pretenſions of all who claimed the Con- 
ulſhip by virtue of their ſervices, | yet being deſirous 
to give them ſome ſatisfaction, he granted / Conſular 
ornaments to ten, who had paſſed the Pratorian dig 
Suet. Cæſ. nity. This new method of increaſing the 'rewatds 
n. 76. without any trouble or expence, was approved of, 
and frequently put in practice by the ſucceeding-Em- 

rors. | | E » $45" 2 
Cie. Phil. Pe Though Cæſar had refuſed to accept the offer 
2 made him of a decennial Conſulſhip, yet be did not 
abſolutely decline that office: on the contrary; he got 
himſelf appointed Conſul for the enſuing'year;"and 
took Mark Anthony for his Collegue; who notwith 
ſtanding the falling out he had had with the Dictate 
in relation to the ſucceſſion to Pompey's effects, 01 
which account he did not follow him, either tothe 
African or Spaniſh war, had for ſome months beer 
retaken into favour. Dolabella, who had ne" 
quite Cæſar, during the whole courſe of his wars 
ſo laid claim to the Conſulſhip. Ceſar fanshec 
him, by procuring him to be appointed Conſul elect 
and he was to enter into his office as ſoon as Cæſ 


had abdicated it ; his deſign being to keep * 
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zuurus w., cast, 
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ip: and it was continued 
v him in the A which dignity Ceſar jointly held 
vith his fifth Conſulſnip: nor had young vius Plin. VII, 
nereſt enough to carry it from that old friend. This, 4s. 
hough a conſiderable morrification to Octavius, was 
n ſome meaſure alleviated by the aſſurances given 
lim that his were only deferred, not re- 
rited. For as Lepidus was inveſted with the go- 
reraments of Narboneſe Gaul and Citerior Spain, and 
ws ſhortly-to ſet out to reſide there, Octavius had Frein- 
the promiſe of being in a few months appointed Ge: Cxvi. 1, 
ef the the horſe, and in that quality to accompany 20, 
is uncle in his expedition againſt rhe Parthians. I 
neafures ſo taken, and which on the conti- 
mance of Czſar's life, were by his * 
lach, which happened the allowing f year, while he 
ws yet Conſul. - | 
There was n ub ennie d0 ſuſpect ſuch an acci - 
(ent, but it was imagined the Dictator would be a 
mg while abſent on account of the Parthian war. 
for which reaſon it was given out that there was to 
. of the Raga for ſeveral 722 
years: though there were no 
ich a report, except with — — 
vixteen Prætors were nominated for the enſuing 
jar: and Cæſar, beſides the two Curule and the two 
enn Ediles, 'which were created every year, in- 
lituted two more, which he ſtiled Cereates, who were 
d hae the inſpection of the fruits of Ceres, ſuch as 
am and all kinds of W | 
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OR” mit ag, 15 am wt yew 
1 | 9 Julius ch, 4/17 enge 108 eee 
. M. Ae 1 * _ Fon Ne Iy 
— 5 12 
n. eri vas ſearee! 7 eS 
e. . of in 8 
fof great 39 dny, - ' paſſionately fond. af 


See, bis al ſucceſs was no ndugement 
„ its of his labours, but became 
to animate him N enterprises. And « 
preſent, glory, he was eve 
| 4 freſh honour : thus 
his own rival, he ſought. all occaſions to make e. 
ſucceeding exploit effacę the ſplendor of the fen 
= . Theſe motives, -which, to give them their zuſt eſ 
mitten, are no more than an incapacity of ſelſe 
det and axe. not fo ſtrong an inſtance 
of ſoul i in the perſon bo is thereby dete 
oo as of the inanity of all human poſſeſſion: 
theſe. motives, inſpired Cæſar with the - deſign. 
Wanne war 7 the Parthians. Beſides, Bis heal 
improved by action, and in the hurry of arg and 
he was never ſo. diſordered | as when at reſt, and wi 
employed. But his pretence was the deſira af 
8 1009 Roman name, and of W. diſgr 
= might lye under by Craſſus's d 
pearing the motive, the Romans, who had nothin 
a ee EG as their national honour, could u 
plaud. t enterprize. PWT} 
$4 æſar's views were not kiwply confined, to . 
axthian war; not to mention his deſign of» 
5 en bed the Pacians for thei requen 
urſio propeſed, afte 


S3. ans 


ns into Thrace and Pontus z he n im 
wing defeated the Parthians, to ge, by Hyraam pub! 
to the borders of the Caſpian ſea, to paſs mount Ca tnus, 

trelv 
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aſus, then to 
deſerts he Was ” it 
nary,” and laſtly 6e retürn by Schek inne Teal. 
Thus nothing but the — of all the then known 
yorld, ant che poſſetnon of an Empire, which had 
farce any 6ther limits" than the Gcean, could Latif, 
tis towefing ambition. ELLIS 
The neeeffary preparitiGas for fo grand an enter 


eee Scythia, whoſe 


ze ſeemed ſufficient etnploymemt for one fnan: but 
Lanag was fo ernie Cefar e Vene 


&ſigns, Which were all uncommonly grand, divided 
his attention, without Uther fatiguing lim, or divert- 
ng him from his principal point. He intended to 
add to the ornaments of Rome, by two ſuperb edi - 
fees, of Which he had already taken the plan and di- 
nenſions, and laid the foundation. One was a the- 
tre of an immenſe extent at the foot of mount Ca- 
ptolinus'; the other was a temple to Mars, which 
ms to be bigger than any yet in the world. Theſe 
two works were finiſhed by his ſucceſſor. His taſte 
fir learning engaged him to employ the learned Varro, 
n forming a library of alt the Greek and Latin au- 
thors, which he intended for the uſe of the public. He 
tad alfo formed = ns of abridging the laws, 
which by reafon of their number were become ex- 
temely vexatious, and to retain no more of the civil 
aw, than what ſhould be found uſeful and neceſſary. 
And he procured a Senatuſconſultum, which ordered 
igeographical deſcription to be made of the whole 
empire, wherein were exactly to be marked the roads 
ad their diftances.” dan N 
He alſo intended works of another kind, and of 
u immenſe expence, but which. tended greatly to the 
public utifiry. Such as, draining the Palus Pomp- 
mus, a lake of a very great extent in Latium, en- 
itely uſeleſs, and extremely unwholeſome; digging a 
den ded for the Tibet from Rome to the ſea, in. or 
o facilitate its navigation; making à port at Offia 
capable of containing the $R-rare Rip and cutting 
Mt roads through the Appennine mountains, from the 
| | Adriatic 


be A Bed 
9 TIO: * 


much 


rebuilt theſe: two cities, which afterwards. acquired-a 
reputation not far ſhort of what they had arigigally 
enjoyed. | \\ 
x bile Czſar's thoughts were taken up with theſe 
grand projects, a conſpiracy was formed againſt him, 
which was not only to defeat in an inſtant all his 
deſigns, but to deprive him of his life. Which ter. 
zical adventure it is now neceſſary to deſcribe. 
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Cæſars clemency. He refuſes to accept of a guard. &. 
5 car _— which render Hom nat" is 
 dineſs to accept of honours, exorbitant privileges 
2 ance in his diſcourſe, and behaviour... M 
| ly, Mark Anthony tenders ihe Diadem is Cue 
Public reſentment to Ceſar. Conſpiracy againſt bis life 
Brutus's character. Caſſius the firſt cantriver of ## 

conſpiracy. He engages Brutus, who becomes the pin. 
 cipal manager. They are joined by Ligarius and jew 
ral of Ceſfar's former friends, Brutus's prudence 4 
the chaice of bis aſſociates. Cicero is not tet ey 


JULAUS v. ANTONIUS, Conſuls 
ſeret. Trebonius. prevents the affair being pro 


1 C00 of thei hames;\ Sir 

jrijeng courage of Porria the wife of Dünn, , | | 
buthand lets ber into the ſecret. The Confyirators di. 

termine to kill Ceſar in full Senat. Ceſar begins 1% 

bave ſome ſuſpicions of Brutus and Caſſins. Fis res 

the prediftions of a Sootbſayer. Caeſar's opinion as to 

what kind of death is moſt eligible, His wife Calpbur- 

wa's frightful dream. Ceſar is ' inclined "not' to go % 

the Senate-bouſe, till perſuaded to the contrary by D. 

Brutus. Au imtimation ſent bim f the conſpiracy, 

which never came jo bis knowledge. Reſolution an 

tranquillity in the Conſpirators, They meet with 0 

ral diſappointments. Czeſar's death. ' He falls 5 
foot of Pompey's ſtatue, Different opinions in relation 
1% Ceſar's murther. Without doubt be deſerved death. 
Brutus's condutF reproachable. Short reflections on 
Ceſar's character. 4 
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ESA RV clemency, conſidering how he was A. R. ,ox. 
circumſtanced, was certainly beyond example, Ant. C. 
nd ſeemed to ſecure him from any attempts that 
night be made by his countrymen to diſturb his tran- 
qullity, or ſhorten his days. He had carried this 
vble inclination of ſoul to its full extent, not only by 
doning a great number of his inveterate enemies, | 
wel, by permitting all, without any diſtinction, Suet. Cz. 
breturn to Rome, and enjoy their rights and privi- 7 
des. He even did not exclude Pompey's moſt 
zalous partiſans, from the higheſt honours : of this I 
night cite Brutus and Caſſius for examples, who, at 
is very time I am now treating of, were inveſted 
nth the Prætorſhip. Nor was his moderation or 
nildneſs to be diſturbed by the ſeveral reflections 
lung on al him, both in writings and diſcourſe, 
nd he readily forgave the authors, or at leaſt. thought 
tem not worth his reſentment. With 
ey, he never ſpoke of him but with 
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eem and re- 
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| A. R. 708. yerance:: and when the mob, to pay their caurt to 


. 


75 YL which gave Cicero an occafio ingenioully. to 
Fut. Cæf obſerve, chat Czar, by reſtarin ee 
| ſecured his own.“ - He obſerved ſame behaviour 

withir & co Sylla, to whom he had always had 


Dio. 1. 


XLIV, 


| that Goddeſs. 


be demoliſhed:. 


| his through inclination and intereſt ; Aan 


him, averturned the ſtatues of that great Cal, 
ordered: Anthony his puns my to weplen K 


an averſion, bur-whole tarues be would not fue 


aas SS 


Such nanimity muſt be nett 
and the — ſo as in him it — opp de 


tion, and he did not want adviſers to incline him w 1 
This is hinted at by Cicero in a paſſage of ber 

his oration for Ligarius: If in & the high ſtation e 
you are in, ſays he to Cæſar, you had not maintained fi: 
that natural fund of goodneſs, I ſay. natural; and I ft 
have. my mea the victory, you have obtained t 
wit have been followed by an almoſt general moum- . 
ing. For it might well be expected, that among te ker. 
Conquerors there would be ſeveral inclined to dp d 
you to cruelty, when we even find ſome ſuch among 0 

| the conq uered. * "TREK! fili 
Cæſar's moderation ne cannot be too much bon 
commended: and of all the honours whereby et 
impious adulation of the Romans ranked him wich" di. 
the Gods they worſhipped, he ſeems to have the juſtei p 


claim to the conſecration of his ſtatue, which they ſet 
up in the temple of Clemency, giving its bony 


Cæſar imagined that he bad ſucceedal, by dint « 
generoſity, in procuring the affection of the — 
ar at leaſt that he need have no apprehenſions ofthem. 
He was ſenſible that one-half, that is, thoſe who had 
always ſerved him, muſt neceſſarily. be. attached u 


„Gin dae F non eflet, quantum 
pet te, per te, inquam, obtines, intelligo quid loquar, Fe vin 
u undaret iſla victoria. Mm multi enim eſſant de videribus, 


eren n Wan. de. 
ne. I-45 die, 4:14 mig Hop 4 
through 
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rough r 2. 
their On cipie, (Wiggle fal 5 When 
Serge ee Mae 1 ha — before - ce 
expoſed,) he perſiſted in not raking u guard. And ven. n. 
twithſtandiftg the 'FEmonſtrances of ſeveral of his 57: (il. 
moſt intimate friends, particularly 'Hiftius and Panta, 1. Wt 
vio Had d real eſteem him, he ſtill perſiſted in his 
cſolution, even at times —— = — — 
henſtons: but he rejecte ir a 
Erie wer better to die once, chan t ive | in perpe. 
wal alarms: - „ JASTH] & 4% Gare 3143 pit 245 4] 
Yer had his condut r= blameleh, and had he 
keen careful to Wy ny ny offence, he might 
ue hoped to have "Iv 1 Anm lelted, But ſevetal 
i bes, for which there was no eXcyſe; evinced, 
hat notwithſtanding his ſuperiority of genius, he was 
wt proof againſt the ſedueing inflaSe> of Soverei 
; and hs his underſtanding, which had ſo of 
hewn on other occaſions its denten ald vigour, was 
ule to ſupport Proſperity. / „ A 
Of this nothing can be a Ares ma Mas the Freinſh, 
4 with which he accepted the moſt extra CAVE 
I have already handled this point: "but 1 
ye yet further add, that they deereed hm all kinds 
i divine honours, facrifices, incenſe; libations, alters, 
tmples, fixed feaſts, Prieſts, and laſtly the uppaix 
bon of Jupiter Julius: and Anthony his Ties 
Vs point the Prieſt of chis new — gov Pit 
uh beſtowed on him all i de titles of power 
nd dignity; Beſides choſe I have already mention- 
e, they ſtiled him the "Deliverer; and ordered the 
nſtruRtion of a tetnple to the liberty which he op- 
nefſed. - He was dedared ſole and al Cenfor, 
* Infpe&or of morals, Prefe3us- morum. A decree 
ſed that the titie of Ear and the 2 the Hiph-prict | 
vod ſhould be hereditary to His Children and grand- 
dikiren, though Be xt . time had no iſſue. And 
ders were given for ſtatues to be erected to him in 
{ry temple and in every city: and particularly two 
a the Roftra, one of (hich wore the Corona Civica, 


implying 
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ring that he had ſaved; the citizens; ad 
the Corona Obſidionalis, becauſe he had deli 
his country. He had alſo a ſtatue erected in m i 
" s temple, by the 3 of the invincible 
: God; and another in the Capitol, ſubſequent to thoſe 
of the ancient Kings of Rome, in the midſt of w 
was L. Brutus, the author and avenget of the. public 
liberty. Theſe two laſt latues awed to be 5 
rather ominouſly for the perſon they were intended 
honour. Quirinus, or Romulus had been torn 6 
ieces by the Senators, as a tyrant and if 
bis counnry. And Cicero ſays in a letter to Atticus 
„I am better pleaſed to ſee Cæſar affociated t 
Quirinus, than to the Goddeſs of Safety,. As & 
Cæſar's ſtatue, which was placed near that of th 
. elder Brutus, it ſerved as a hint and encouragement u 
the Brutus who afterwards became the N 


"I ſhall conclude this tedious detail of fo many t 
fatteries by a yet more extraordinary one that 
have already mentioned, wherein all regard to 

Dio. - decency, and decorum, was totally neglected. A 
be Cul: Car us known to be of an amorous conſtitutic 
*ich he made no ſcruple to indulge, there wen 
ſome who, being aſk'd their advice in dhe gent 
were of opinion, that he ought to be allowed u 
make uſe of as many women as he pleaſed,” With 
any regard to their rank or condition: and it is afle 
ed, that Helvius Cinna, a Tribune of the people « 
tirely devoted to the Dictator, had a la 
for that purpoſe, which he was to propoſe in his al 
fence, thoug it had been contrived by his orders. 
Snet. C. | Caeſar had gone too far in ſuffering, and want 
28. Plut. yet more inexcuſable, in extorting ſo many 
Os 
full of the baſeſt flattery, and which, ri obrly dong 
ed, were no leſs diſhonourable for him to whom tt 
were directed, than for their mean contrivers. 
the arrogant manner with which he received i 


kum ien Quirino malo, quam Saluti, Cie. ad Att. XIE 
Re | 2 


k - 


—— ANTONIUS; Calls 
ſervitude increaſed t 


carne to preſent him 
in his favour;;' Cæſar 
hair in which he was ſitting 
Eon Venne's rempl, or recording —— in the 


heir auguſt repreſentati MILL 
There are ſome who are for excuſing ehr, and 
ij that he would have riſen, but was 5 by 
ne of his friends, or rather of his flatterers, Corne- 
in Balbus, who faid to him: “ Have you forgot 
that you are Cæſar. and that it is fitting you receive 
« vith dignity the homage which is due to you?“ 
Iu others on the contrary aſſert, that when he was 
* by Trebatius to pay the Senate the proper 
arg he took this advice ill, and gave 
m a look which ſufficiently denoted reſentment. 
Þ ic how: it will, he had no ſooner committed the 
ul: than he was ſenſible of it, and 


ving into a fit, which he was afraid his ſtanding 

wid fo far increaſe as to occaſion his falling. But 
ki reaſon was only thought to be a pretence, the 
as he was Wanne to ne a- 


Thi bronghe 1 to mind the reſentment he had him- 
f ſhewn on a like occaſion, and it was remembered 
at he did not ſo n any want of reſpect to 
8 perſon. For in his triumph, as he paſſed by 
e Tribune's bench, one of thoſe magiſtrates, named 
ativs Aquila, happened not to riſe from his fear, 
lich ſo offended, Gzzſar, that he immediately aſked 
Im, „ why he did not claim the adminiſtration ?” 


b Repete ergo à me Rempublicam Tribunus. SuzT, Cæſ. 78. 
or 


ded / to ex- 
uſe it by ſaying, he at that inſtant perceived himſelf 


335 
che public A. N. 768, 
Fer when _— — Sevate, —_— 


* 


nd for ſeveral days afterwards, he never promiſed, 


Flatti capit. Of this he gave ſeveral prooſt, on rant em 


* 


Dio. 
Appian. 


King ; but he wanted the appellati 


guet. Cæſ. unacceptable. Some of his attendanta, who: 
79. Flut. were hired: for that _ in order to 


R the 


ſpecie. Sullam neſcifle literas, qui Dictaturum depoſaerit. 
homines confideratius jam era bean. & wy RT have ye” 
dicat, Sur. Caf 77. ic! £1 own 


: ſcarce to be accouteed fbr, in 
— $1 wa And yet this diſcouble mas ſuitib 
to his behaviour, and he was frequentlycheurd tu ſa 
ee — than a ſhad 
without a name out any reality. Th 
knew! not what he was doing, hen he abt 
cated the Di That he expectec to be fpok 
to witch more reſpect ; and that whatever * * | 
ſnould be confidered as a law.” Such ek; 
highly ,cxaſperared the Romans, wha ue « 
wick having their liberties invaded, but — the 
at leaſt there: might be ſome external: doogruntol 
ſerved. er een eee 
21 Cup ſum' d up all his indiſcretions by an adds 
of Royalty, which he was unable to ſuppreſs, a 
ceab: and by this means he ' furniſhed. his*e 
with the moſt ſpecious pretence they could: hu 
fought for and induced many to attempt his life; wh 
otherwiſe would never have thought on it; Hi in 
bition might well have been!\ſarisfied,+In\faRt ben 
tion: and the rx 
could not ſatisfy him, unleſs he alſo had the title; 14 
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ſons- The: 26thr1of January, as hes revirned: fic 
Mount Albany, where he had been to celebrate ht 
Ferie Latin; he entered the city in Ovation: T 
—_— ſtate, however mean and co f 

— xc 4 tir ſo many magnificent trimmpf 
yet in helped to feed his inſatia vanity; eas 
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al acclamations wich 


* Nihil 92 Rempublicam : 3 modd, 550 & Ire 4 


ede. 
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bey honoured Caeſar's entry, proclaimed him King. A. R. 79% 
oo the mob, inſtead of ſnewing their a — . 
eſtified their aſtoniſhment by their ſilence: and the 
Dictator, who was ſenſible of it, made anſwer, that 
ke was not King, but Cefar.” Hitherto he had done 
wthing which could be taken hold of, and at moſt 
ud only given grounds for 1 a but the fol- 
bying inſtance put it out of all-doubt.”' 
Aman of no rank having on this very occaſion put 
WM: Crown on Cæſar's ſtatue, two of the Tribunes, Epi- 
i Marullus and Cæſetius Flavus, ordered the 
Jadem to be taken off the ſtatue, and committed the 
tan to priſon, They: alſo made enquiry after thoſe 
no had. firſt proclaimed Cæſar King, and having 
io ſent them to priſon, intended to proſecute them. 


(zfar, in point of policy, ht certainly to have 
Ended he _ = Trbunes, — con- 

tay, he complained bitterly of them in the Senate, 

der pretence that they had robbed him of the glory 
declining an honour which had been illegally con- 

kned on him; and he accuſed them of endeavouring 

b make him ſuſpected of aſpiring at a tyrannical 
er. Nor did he confine . himſelf to ſimple com- 
Wants, but inſiſted. that they ſhould be removed from 

leir office. Helvius Cinna their Collegue, ſeconded. 

&& Dictator in his revenge, and procured a law to beJv!. 
uſed, whereby. they were depoſed. Nay, | Czſar 4 
med his reſentment ſo far as to. inſiſt that Cæſe- val. Max. 
s father ſhould diſinherit and diſown his ſon ;V- 7- 

lt the father abſolutely refuſed to comply with ſo 

Wuſt an order: nor could Cæſar, who even in his 

Fateſt acts of injuſtice always preſerved ſome ſenti- 

ſeats of generoſity, be offe at ſo laudable a re- 

on. However, this adventure betrayed: his pri- 

ite thoughts, with regard to Royalty; and not- 
Atanding the falſe! allegations which ſerved as a 

ence for his reſentment to the Tribunes, there was 

one ſo dull as not to diſcoyer the real motive. 

Or had there been any doubt remaining, Anthony piu. Ce- 
«Care to remove it, and that in the molt public & Anton. 


7 
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one of the Luperci, or Prieſts” of this Extravagant 


with which they ſtruck all they met: and the Ladic 


ever, Anthony made a ſecond attempt: and waz me: 


erer. Dio, 


the Romans. He however permitted that it ſhouk 


| yourite ſcheme. But as he found chere was 10 por 
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manner. This 17 nem during the celebration of 
the Lupercalia, a feſtival facred to Pan; and Antho 
ny, though at chat time actual Conſul, officiated 3. 
ceremony. I ſay extravagant: for theſe Prieſts ra 
naked about the ſtreets, with whips in their hands 


of the firſt faſhion endeavoured to be under their lah 
being of opinion that it procured fruitfulneſs. Whil 
the city was amuſed with theſe” extravagincies 
which paſſed for a religious ceremony, Cizfar was i 
the Roſtra, ſeated on a golden throne, dteſſed in the 
triumphal robes,” and crowned' with laurel. In thi 
ſituation he was accoſted by Anthony, who preſented 
him the Diadem. The univerſal murmuring of al 
preſent was a ſufficient hint to Cæſar to decline thi 
offer: and the huzzas which attended his refuſal te 
tified the people's approbation of his conduct. How 


enough to proſtrate himſelf before the Dictator, as 
were to excite his compaſſion. But the people, whi 
manifeſted their difapprobation by a Pen filence 
prevented Czfar's accepting what he fo ardently de 
fired. Inſtead of putting the Crown on his head, 

placed it on his throne :* but perceiving that the pet 
ple were not yet ſatisfied, he ſent the Diadem to it 
Capitol; ſaying,” that Jupiter was the only King © 


be regiſtered in the Faſti, that is, in the jon 
wherein were ſet down all the memorable events. 


the year, that on the Lupercalia, the Conful Anthon * 
having by order of the people tendered Royal a 
Cæſar, at that time perpetual Dictator, he had : 
fuſed to accept of that honour. 10 
It were needleſs for me to obſerve, that this who bini 
ſcene had been concerted between Cæſar and Anthc oo 
ny; as the thing ſpeaks of itſelf. ' But it ay, be b ;, 
ceſſary to take notice, that all theſe "unſucceſsful a elta 
tempts could not prevail on Cæſaf to abandon lis fa W 
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biliry of his ever being acknowledged King in Rome, AR. fei. 


he formed à project for having that title conferred on 
him at leaſt in the provinces of the empire. For this 


—＋ 


purpoſe L. Cotta, one of the Prieſts, to whoſe cuſ- 
tody the Sibyls books were c nfided, was to repre- 
ſent to the Senate, chat according to the Sybils pre- 
ditions the Parthians could not be defeated, un- 
ks by a King: and that conſequently it would be 
proper, that Cæſar ſhould take upon him that dig- 
nity, in order to go and ſubdue them. And proba- 
bly it was from the many obſtacles which he mer 
with, in Rome, to the accompliſhment, of his wiſhes, 
that he began to conceive a diſlike to that capital, and 
that he fit thought of quitting it, and tranſporting 
the feat of the empire to Alexandria or Ilium. 

All this ſeems very ſtrange, and will appear more 
ſo when we add, that he himſelf was perfectly ſenſi- 
dle of the danger he expoſed ; himſelf to, in affect- 
ng Royalty. For the day the Diadem had been of- plut. 
feed him by Anthony, when he returned to his houſe, Anton. 
he laid his throat bare, ſaying, that his enemies had 
tothing to do but to ſtrike, as they had now the moſt 
plauſible pretence they could with for, to juſtify their 
aking away his life. 

His obſervation was juſt; and it was at that very 
ime that the conſpiracy, wherein he fell, was firſt ſet 
n foot, The Romans in general were extremely ir- 
tated againſt him, for the reaſons I have mentioned: 
nd the public reſentment ſhewed itſelf in ſeveral fla- 
nant inſtances, though their authors took care to be 
doncealed. At a 'nomination of Conſuls, Cæſetius snet. Cæt. 
d Marullus, whom the Dictator had depoſed, had 86. 
great number of votes. I have mentioned that a 
latve had been erected to Cæſar in the Capitol ad- 
Jning to thoſe of the Kings, in the midſt of whom 

the ſtatue of the elder Brutus, holding a naked 

Word in his hand. Some one had fixed to the pe- 
| of Brutus's ſtatue the following inſcription, 
> Wou'd thou cou'dſt come to life again !“ and to 

| Z 2 Cæſar's; 
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A. R. 508. Czſar's ; Brutus, for havi led the Kings 
| _ was created the firft Conſul : 0 ts man, for hay. 
Plut Cet. ing expelled the Conſuls, is at laſt made King.” I. 
& Brut Brutus, ee gp ren Prætorian digni f 
ian, became now the object of every one's 5 78 and 
Tm. received ſeveral invitations to ſhew himſe worthy 4 
his name. He frequently heard it faid : „ We want 
e Brutus :” and he found on the Tribunal where he 
' fat as Judge, ſeveral billets and inſcriptions, | which 
eflected on his inaftion : © You are are aſleep, Nu. 
tus: you are no true Brutus.” 2 
However, he continued not long thus inactive, but 
N ſoon became the chief conductor of the conſpiracy, 
Not that thoſe popular and anonymous exhortation 


=) ID == ay 


. : 


were his principal inducement, or that he himlelf 

| you the firft contriver : Caſſius was the perſon who 

; Hirſt engaged him in the conſpiracy. But before 1 
proceed, it will not be improper to draw the charafte 

of theſe two men, the laſt avengers of the Nome 
liberty. $i oth Pons "44 

Plot. Brut. M. Brutus pretended to be deſcended: from the 

der Brutus: though Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus and 

ſome other writers will not allow him this illuſtric 

original: and I cannot think that it was Hattery alot 

which induced theſe authors to degrade the profeſſ 

enemy of the Cæſars. If the deliverer of Rome | 

left any iſſue, it were next to impoſſible that 

ſhould not make a figure in the Republic. And yt 

for upwards of two hundred years after the death ( 

the elder Brutus, hiſtory mentions but one of 

name, a plebeian, who was concerned in the people 

retreat to the Sacred Mount, and was one of the 

Tribunes : and when, after the interval I have me 

tioned, the Brutus's appear inveſted with the C 

offices, they were looked upon as a new race of me 

But as, at the time I am now treating of, this fan 
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* Brutus, quia reges ejecit, Conſul orimys factus eſt, 
Hic quia conſules ejecit, Rex poſtremò factus eſt. 
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have ingrafted itſelf on the patrician houſe of the 
rich the public. 
So that M. Brutus was 


reputed to be deſcended, 


terty ; and on the ſide of his mother Servilia, Cato's 
iter, he was inconteſtably deſcended from Servilius 
khala, a gi defender of 'that fame liberty, and 
rcorded for having flain Sp. Mzhys for ing 
the ſupreme power. As he was born with extreme 
wod natural parts, he took care to improve them by 
de ſtudy of Philoſophy : and blending with the mild- 
ts and ſobriety of his manners the principles of an 
eful and honourable activity, he is repreſented in 
litory as the moſt amiable and moſt virtuous among 
de Romans, , 


te perſon of his uncle Cato, who became alſo his 


His mildneſs 

ler of a ine diſpoſition, yet he never determined 
ally, but proſecuted ſtrenuouſſy what he had once 
flolved, This was very juſtly remarked by Cæſar, 
no often obſerved, ſpeaking of Brutus ! 5+ That 
*#0ung man, {aid he, is never indifferent in his deter- 


* ouſly aſſerts. No ſolicitations or applications, 
dete not ſupported by juſtiee, could have any effect 
n him. He thought it ſeandalous and unworthy a 


lution zo deny a perſon to his face: and he uſed to 
© that he ſuſpected thoſe had not paſſed their youth 
y wiſely, Who had not learned to ſay No. 

144 | e „ 


. ad Att. XIV. 2. 
' ] rather thigk it ſhould be Nam, as 1 have tranſlated its IG 
2 3 Nes 


ther- in- law ; and his whole ſtudy was to imitate him. 
far from being natural, being ra- 


Feat man, to comply with a requeſt, for want of re- 


Aut. C. 
44+ , 


had for upwards of two centuries enjoyed the princi- A-R. 
pal honours and in the Republic, it is no won- 
der that, from reſemblance of names, it ſhould 


irſt Brutus, and that that opinion ſhould then prevail 


n the father-fide, from the Author of the Roman li- 


He had certainly a noble model before his eyes in 


* minations, for what he has once concluded, he vigo- | 
that 


Magni refert hic quid velit; ſed * quidquid vult, valde vulk, 
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no g 
his 


cured him his pardon from an incenſed 


1 18 


cured him a great part of his revenues. 


Brutus had a natural inclination to ſtudy z it us ene) 
his favorite occupation whenever affairs would er elde 
him; nor did it forſake him even in camp. While eme 


he ſerved under Pompey, whenever he was. diſen-W Do 
gaged from that General, he amuſed himſelf with his by 


® In te intuens, Brute, doleo ; cujus in adoleſcentiam per medias WW hon 
laudes quaſi quadrigis vehentem tranfyerſa incurrit miſera fortuna . 


books 


Reipublicæ. Cic. Brut. 337. 
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ar ruminated, on the morrow's.eyent, Brutus was read- 
ug and making extracts out of Pol bius. That Hiſ- 
can mult certainly give him pleaſure, from his 
judgment and perſpicuity; and his reflections are the 
nore valuable, as he Pech from bis own knowledge, 
hing himſelf ſerved both in a civil and militaty ca- 
city. - When Brutus afterwards came to have the 
ommand of an army, he did not forget What had 
er been his, chief r For the very even- 
ng before the battle of. Philippi, he dedicated ſome 
ine to reading. As h : flept but little, he ſpent part 
A the n ight in drawing out his plans, and making 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions for the morrow; and then 
1 down to reading, until he was-. intefrupted by 
ome of his chief officers 8 into his tent, to levee 
um. b * a if 
Such was B us; and the 0 inſtances — 
ave related of 81 hitherto perfectly agree with his 
character: his averſion to Pompey, his father's mur- 
terer; which, however, did not prevent his ſiding 
vith him, as ſoon as he ſaw; him at the head of = 


er BY lneſter part, and the ſole reſource of the Republic; 
wol de frankneſs with which he ſurrendered himſelf to 
car after the battle of Pharſalia; the prudence, 
ved WY nildocſs and moderation with which, he governed 
rn Cialpine Gaul; all theſe qualities ſerved to ingratiate 
tic, lim ich Cæſar- who, even ky os he been leſs delerving, 
co- WW uld not but love him, as being the fon of Scrvilia. 
ud perhaps his own. Brutus had it at his option to 


tecome one of the firſt in Cæſar's friendſhip, and to 
tenext to him in power: and perhaps he might have 
jelded to ſuch alluring temptations, had he not been 
tamed by, Caſſius's friends to be on his guard; 
* Do not ſuffer yourſelf to be melted and enchanted 
* by Cæſar, ſaid they to him, but ſhun the careſſes 

* and favours of a tyrant. His intention is not to du 

* honour to your virtue, but to impair your n 


Land deer our, vigour.” “ nt | 
7 2 4 | Cal. 


books. The night preceding the battle of n A.R. 708* 
der a very fatiguing hot day, whilſt the reſt ſlept, * 
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AR. 56. Caſfus, who for a long time had meditared Catary Ml thc 
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* 
Cic. Phil. 
II. n. 26. 


himſolf firſt break it to Brutus, as there hid been for 


death, and who even, according to Cicero, was near Syl 
putting it in execution in Cilicia, at the mouth ort i 
the river Cydnus, ought to be conſidered as the ft Wl o | 
contriver of the conſpiracy. However, he could not 


ſome time a miſunderſtanding between them. "Ye Wl 


they had erful inducements to be on te 
vo — e being decken ent 
the interm of Junia, Brutus's fiſter, with Cu tin 
ſius; beſides, - Caſſius had obligations to Brutus for © k 
having ſooner and on better terms obtained his pardon, WW nd 
from Cæſar, after the battle of Pharfalia. But they T 
happened to be nominated Prætors at the ſame time uc 
which occaſioned a diſpute between them, "which Wl om 
ſhould have the precedence. However, they fub-W nin 
mitted the decifion to Cæſar; when Caſſius pleaded f 
his ſuperiority of years, and claimed ſome merit fm ben 
the ſervices he had done the Republic, in the Pp. 
thian war, after Crafſus's defeat. Caeſar himfelf vu ust 
of topinion he ought to have the preference, but he ater 
was over-ruled by his affection to Brutus. C inbi 
„ ſius's reaſons,” ſaid he, © are certainly the more cifc 
* cogent : but Brutus muſt have the precedene ur 
This determination, which did not upper OD Nor 
even to the judge who gave it, was looked * 
the adverſe party as a heinous affront. Caſſſus dit 
continued viſiting Brutus, and his hatred to Cu area 
became more ſtrong and violent. For beſides the that i 
public reaſons, he had had for a long time a perſonal firs, 
Pique to him: and it is from this foundation that fe. i. 
veral have made a great diſtinction betwixt rut " ple 
and Caſſius, with reſpect to the eonſpiracy. They fa cart 
that Brutus could not brook an unjuſt uſurpation oy 4s 
wer; but Cafſius's reſentment was ' perſonal, . 

is hatred was to Cæſar, and not to the tyrant. 55 
But Plutarch will not allow that there was d tri 
ſoundation for ſuch a reflection; and to inſtance Cu kutu. 
fius's natural deteſtation of tyranny, he cites a tran" auf 
Sto h 


action of his while he was yet a child. Caffius was at 


* — 


— 
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the ſame ſchool, and had the ſame maſter as Fauſtus A. R. 268. 
Au, the ſon of the Pictator. Fauſtus one day took 4. 
t into his head, in diſcourſing with his ſchool-fellows, 
v brag of his father's Dictatorſhip, which ſo far ex- 
rated Caſſius, chat he ſtruck him on the face with / 
is fiſt. This affair occaſioned much talk; and Syl- | 
1 friends and relations inſiſted on ſatisfaction from 
de aggreſſor. Pompey undertook to decide it, and 
ent for the two children. When Caffius came before 
im, he _ ro oy lla — * air of reſentment: 
Re iſcourſe in Pom preſence, | 
nd © hither I-ſhan't-corre@ you dor K 7 
This action without doubt is a proof of what Plu- 
uch advances: and an averſion to tyranny was ſo 
ammon among the Romans, and indeed is ſo to all 
nankind in general, that it may eaſily be believed to 
tk ſo in Caſſius: But then this averſion might be 
frengthened by his particular diſlike to Cæſar. There 
ms certainly no reſemblance between Brutus and 
(affius, in point of equity and moderation; the 
litter being of an enterpriſing, haughty, implacable, 
mbitious temper z and who made no ſcruple to ſa- 
mfice juſtice to his intereſt, or in order to ſerve his 
art; as we ſhall find in the ſequel of this hiſtory. 
Nor indeed could it be expected, that he ſhould have 
ny great regard for virtue, from the philoſophical 
kit whoſe doctrines he purſued ; being a profeſt Epi- 
rean. It is true his ambition preſerved him from 
tat ination, indolence and inattention to public af- 
irs, which were the maxims of his inſtructors. But 
tis impoſſible that he, who places the ſovereign good 
n pleaſure, and whoſe will is his law, ſhould have any 
ard to honour and juſtice. 9 wo 

As ſoon as Caſſius, from theſe motives of public 
C private —_ — — — bo orm 3 
conſpir inſt Cæſar's life, oundin 
ls Liens, 3h all promiſed to aſſiſt him, —— 
rutus would take the m 
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ent upon him. We 


*muſt not build our hopes on our numbers, ſaid they 
«to him, nor even on our courage; but the eſſential 


point 


. 
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AS point-is 10 get ſuch a, man as Brutus aw 
"44. © whole name alone can jultify our undertaking, With 


I. 


L cut that, we ſhall want xclolution. in the egen 
and our meaſures will be liable to cenſure; for no 
<. one will be perſuaded that if we had had Eguityon our 

lde, Brutus would have refuſed. to join ug.” In 6 
high eſteem; was Brutus's virtue, mech bs 

unenvied by Callivs, who, to hem, his approbation ya 
willing 10,46 the Arik, advances to bub BNP 
law, whom he had not ſecn ſince their quarzel about 

te ee enn 65-6) 

e Accordingly he waited on him, and after 


＋ 


him. Brutus having anſwered that he 
there; But how will you act,“ replie Caſſius, 
« if we ſhould be perſonally cited?“ 4+ My" dur 
« then, ſaid Brutus, will teach me not to, be filent 
« but to defend the cauſe of liberty, though "death 
e ſhould be the conſequence.” Theſe words encou- 
raged Caſſius, who now made no ſcruple c Plan 
himſelf. And is there a Roman living,“ replied 
he with ſome warmth, ©, who will, ſuffer you: todie 
before him? Can you pbflibly. be fo ignorant « 
« your worth? or can yo think that the inſcriptions 
« which you have read on your Tribunal were laid 
there by the mob and people of no conſequence, 
and not by the principal and moſt dignihed perſons 
e in the Republic? Let other Prætors ls AA 
* munificence, and exhibit, public ſhows and cm- 
« bats of Gladiators: from you it is expected, 5 
debt due to your name and to the glory of your an. 
« ceſtors, that you effect the deſtruction of tyranny. 
« All the honeſt citizens are ready to run, all hazards 
« in your defence, if you will but convince them that 
they may depend upon you.“ After this cxplana 
tion, Brutus . heſitated no longer, to enter into their 
propoſals; and from that moment his and Caſhuss 
| SS | ee 
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hts were wholly employed in affociating a num- A. R. ret 
Ben nay while eg and courage could be 4. 
ben fliw Ciets 9 £5 e bro bis 
"Ligarius, who had been ſome time before accuſed; 
nd acquitted, in the manner I have related, was the 
it to whom Brutus made his application. He knew 
hat Cæſar's clemency had not ſo mucfi weight with 
ligarius as the affront which had been given him; 
ud that his reſentment was as ſtrong” as ever againſt 
te perſon who had made him ſenſible” of his danger, -4 
efore he thought fit to extricate him. Brutus there- . 
fre paid him a viſit,” and finding him in bed, on ac- 
ount of ſome indiſpoſition, My dear Ligarius,” ſaid 
ie to him, hat a time do you chuſe to be ſick in?” 
Ligarius, whether he had already been informed of 
her deſigns, or that the natural dictates of his heart 
xompted his judgment, immediately underſtood his 
neaning, and railing himſelf on his elbow, replied; 
f, Brutus, you are forming any deſign worthy of 
#you, Iam well,” “““““L e * 
Ligarius was imitated by ſeveral others, who, as 
ell as he, had been old partiſans of Pompey, and : 
ould not forgive Cæſar for having defeated them. 
That an enemy, notwithſtanding any apparent recon- 
alation, ſhould relapſe, is no ways aſtoniſhing ; but 
that muſt be matter of ſurpriſe to every body, tho“ 
tthe ſame time it will ſerve as an inſtance that an un- 
uſt uſurper, however brilliant may be his qualifica- 
lis, cannot be certain of any one perſon's affection, | 
x that ſeveral of Czfar's friends, men who had been 
Ualong attached to him, and had ſerved him from the 
making out of the war in Gaul, to the defeat of 
tompey's children, entered into the conſpiracy. And Sen. delra, 
tis to no purpoſe for Seneca to aſcribe their change III. 30. 
v an inſatiable avarice, which no rewards could ſa- 
fy, This reaſon perhaps might hold good with 
ume, and might influence their determination. But 
lat thoſe who had all the reaſon in the world to be 
ified with the returns Ceſar made them; that a 
liebonius and Decimus Brutus ſhould engage in an 
attempt 
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A. R. 708. attempt upon his life; the former of whom had bee 
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to come directly to the buſineſs with them, but b 


ad Att. XIII. 37. 
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Conſul, and the latter was to be in two years time 
and was actually ſer down in Cæſar's will as one 
his collateral heirs: what inducement could the 
have, but a thorough ſenſe of his oppreſlions an 
injuſtice to the Republic, and an inclination-to' fre, 
their country from a TI who meditated its ruin 
The managers of the conſpiracy ohſerved ges 
circumſpection and reſerve in the choice of theit con 
fidents ; ſo that though Cicero was ſtrongly in thei 
intereſt, and notwithſtanding there was no doubt o 
bis fidelity, or zeal to ſerve them, yet they did nc 
think fit to intruſt him with their deſign, left his m 
tural timidity, augmented by the damp of 
might be ſtarting obſtacles ; and his too great wai 
— and precaution might retard an enterprize whi 
had need of the utmoſt diſpatch. Without doubt 
Cicero bore yr enmity to Cæſar, but it had nere 
carried him 1 


far as to tempt him to engage in 
conſpiracy againſt his life. And when his nephes 
Quintus, whoſe character and diſpoſition were equal 
deteſtable, endeavoured to prejudice him by inn 
ting to Cæſar's friends, that it would not be imprope 
to be on their guard againſt him, Cicero ſaid'in 
letter to Atticus, I ſhould “ be apprehenſlve of thi 
conſequences of ſuch a diſcourſe, if I did hat per 
ceive that our Tyrant is ſenſible of my want 0 
courage.” | FR" 
Statilius, whom I have mentioned in my accoun 
of Cato's death, as threatening not to ſurvive him 
and Favonius, that ſervile imitator of Cato; ſeemet 
to be made on purpoſe to enter into a conſpi 
againſt Cæſar. However, Brutus did not think h 


dropping ſome hints touching the' preſent admini 
ſtration, had a mind to ſee how they ſtood affected 
And finding they did not anſwer his expectation, be 


* $«Cu;r Ty, niſi viderem ſcire regem, me animi nihil habere. Cie 
diſco 
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cen: ontinued the conference, under that the A. R. 7 
jbject was too intricate, and ſo left them. Favonius C. 


ud advanced, that a civil war was a greater evil, 
yen than an unjuſtifiable ſubmiſſion to the tyranny 
cone perſon : and Statilius, purſuing the Epicurean 
yaciples, which he profeſſed, was of opinion that it 
became a man of ſenſe, to expoſe. himſelf to dan- 
n and fatigues, to pleaſe a ſet of knaves and fools. 
[abeo, who was preſent, declared himſelf of a con- 


ſhereupon Brutus judging him worthy of his confi- 
knce, privately, made him acquainted with his inten- 
ions, and found him apt and ready to join the aven- 
n of liberty. d | 
Labeo informed D. Brutus of the plot, and endea- 
wured to engage him in it. This Brutus was a man 
& no remarkable reſolution, nor by any means qua- 


7 lied for any hazardous enterpriſe. But it was judged 
re might be ſerviceable to the Conſpirators on ac- 
ont of the great familiarity betwixt him and Cæſar: 
des, as he intended fhortly to preſent the people 

nth ſome public ſhews, he was proyided with a con- 
nble body of Gladiators, who might prove uſeful 
e WJ" the confuſion which the Dictator's death would at 


it infallibly create. Accordingly Labeo and Caſſius 
nade their - 7 os to him: but he returned them 
anſwer, till having conſulted M. Brutus, and 
bund that the affair was to be under his direction, he 
ude no difficulty to be of the party. 


RY 


BYE 


te ſame. propoſal; to Anthony, who was on 

pod terms with ſeveral of them. But Trebonius op- 
wed it, aſſuring them they would never ſucceed. 
le told them that he had ſome time ago, at 
Narbo, ſounded Anthony; when Cæſar was on his 


lined to en g 


waning from one extreme to the other, propoſed kill- 


ny opinion, and endeavoured to confute them. 


turn from the laſt Spaniſh war. That Anthony very 
ell underſtood his meaning; but did not ſeem in- 
with him: though he was ſure he 
ad inviolably kept his ſecret. Whereupon ſome, 


ing 


* 
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The conſpirators had alſo ſome thoughts of making Flu. Brut. 


7 0 
A. R. es. ing him with Cæſar, as being a man of an haueh 
__ C. inldleng, tyrannical temper, who e 


Suet. Gal- By the extraordinary aſſiduity of Brutus and Calla 
ba. c. 3. the number of the Conſpirators amounted to upwar 


Flut. Brut. Nor was there one among them who in any reſpedl 


Sen. Ep. Nor could wine itſelf extort the ſecret from Tillius 


83. 


with. But Brutus declared himſelf 


have already named, were Servius Galba, Who he 


Partizans of Pompey, when Pompey was no mote 


| hiſtory principally mentions Caſſius of Parma anc 
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much diſſervice, influencing the troops, and 
the power which his office of Conſul inveſted hi 
ainſt it, as 
piqued himſelf on preſerving from all reflections 
injuſtice, | an enterprize, which in his opinion 
founded on juſtice, and only undertaken in defence 
their liberty and laws. Beſides; he did not deſpair th 
Anthony, whoſe ſentiments were noble and genetou 
would, as ſoon as Cæſar ſhould' be no mort, be 
ſible of the glory of reſtoring liberty to his cout 
By this means Brutus ſaved Anthony: and it 9. 
agreed, that at the time the blow was to he given e 
ſhould be taken on ſome pretence, to get Anthony o 
of the way, that he might not be a ſpectator of Cw; 
death 55 


of ſixty, all perſons of diſtinction, being either Knight 
or Senators: the chief of whom, beſides 


ſerved as Lieutenant-General under Cæſar in th 
Gauliſh war, and who was become his enemp, ac 
cording to Suetonius, becauſe he had refuſed him th 
Conſulſhip: Servilius Caſca and his Brother, Tilliu 
Cimber, Minucius Baſilus: all of whom had becom 


Among thoſe who had always been enemies to Cæſa 


Pontius Aquila. The reſt, who, as I have faid 
compleated the number to ſixty, are either totally un 
known, or at moſt only by name 
betrayed the confidence repoſed in him, either by 
ſhewing any diffidence, inconſtancy, or by any'kind 
of indiſcretion; though they were not bound by an 
oath, but wholly confided in each other's” word 


Cimber, though he was remarkably — | , 


LI 
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lM wink, and who once jokingly” faid, ſpeaking of his A. B. 5s. 
£ darling vice, How can Tt be expected that I, who * 


« cannot bear wine, ſhould bear with Cefar!“ 

A woman alſo was let into the ſecret; or rather, 
wing half diſcovered their deſign, ſhe compelled 
them to a confeſſion. This was the noble Porcia, 
whoſe conſtancy was no ways, unworthy the glory of 

ter father, Cato, or the reputation of her huſband 
frutus. As this latter had taken upon him the ma- 

oo ngement” of ſo hazardous an enterprize, wherein were 
engaged all the yirtuous and noble part of Rome, 
whoſe fortunes ded on his conduct, he was ſuf- 


wall ficient maſter of his paſſions to preſerve an air of. ſe- 
cali renity free from all ſuſpicion during the day-time 
o aud in public: but when he retired to his family and 
ſari during the night, he could not maintain the ſame con- 

fancy, and his wife perceived that his breaſt laboured 
u vith ſome great deſign, ſome agoniſing care, which 
ard it endeavoured: to conceal. As ſhe loved her huſ- 


band tenderly, ſhe was defirous to ſhare with him in 
is. inquietude, But before ſhe demanded any ex- 
panation from him, ſhe reſolved to make a very ex- 
taordinary trial of her own conſtancy, She took a 
ſmall knife, and having ſent her women out of the 


1 wom, ſtabbed herſelf with it into the thigh. The 
muß wund bled. copiouſly, and the anguiſh Which at- 
om tended it, was quickly ſucceeded by a fever. Brutus 

s in the utmoſt. conſternation, and knew not what 
ela © think. © Then Porcia, in the extremity of her 
an hferings, addreſſed him in the following manner: 
ſaid © Brutus, I am Cato's daughter, and was given you, 
un not merely to. ſhare your bed and table as a miſ- 
" treſs, but to partake of your good or ill fortune, 
(pea © Your behaviour to me has been irreproachable. 
r by 


But how can 1 aye you, or in what manner can T 
of 


Kind prove my ſenſe of your goodneſs, unleſs in aſſiſting 
a ou to ſupport ' a lat nt uneaſineſs,: and” to calm 
od your diſturbed quiet? Why then am Fdenyed your 


confidence? I know that women in general have 

0 no = * 8980 — pe f b - t # " a di 4 

. 10 great reputation fort ſecrecy: but à good edu 
Ng | cation 


_  _ 


guet. Caf, The plot being fo far advanced, there was nd 


3382 
| AB. 8 6 cation and ſuitable company have a great influ 
_ 


T0. 


doubly advantageous to them; firſt, as they had an 


brage, being almoſt all 
| Pace, as they expected being inſtantly ſeconded and 
u 
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„ ende on the diſpoſitions and tempets, even Wn 


« men: and who has a better right to make a meric 


tc of theſe advantages than Cato 


s daughter and Bry 


cc tus's wife? However, I relied not ſo much on what 
<« is paſſed; but am now ſatisfied, that pain itſelf 


* cannot get the better of my courage.” On con 


cluding theſe words ſhe ſhewed him the wound ſhe 


had given herſelf, and at the ſame time declared t 
him Fer motive for ſo doing. Brutus was wrapt i: 
wonder and admiration of her conſtancy, and with 
uplift hands implored the Gods, that by ſucceeding 
in his enterprize, he might attain the reputation of 
wu an huſband not unworthy of Porcia. He after 
wards communicated to her the whole ſcheme of the 
conſpiracy, and had no reaſon to repent the conh- 
3 25 repoſed in her, and which the had ſo 
ved. 


time to be loſt; wherefore Brutus, one night, af 
ſembled all who were in the ſecret, and who were tc 
have any ſhare in the execution; and at that time 
they adjuſted all their meaſures. It had been debated 
whether they ſhould attack Cæſar in the field of Mars, 
whilſt he preſided at the election of the Magiltrates, 
or coming into the Theatre, or in the ſacred ſtreet 
leading to the Capitol: but they concluded to Kill 
him in full- Senate. Which determination 


opportunity of aſſembling without giving any um 
nators ; and in the next 


pported by the principal perſons in the Republic, 


who, they hoped, as ſoon as the Dictator ſhould be 


Lain, would publickly eſpouſe the cauſe of liberty. 
The circumſtance of the place where the Senate was 
to aſſemble, the day of the ides of March, appeared 
to them of good omen, and even to have ſomethung 

reternatural in it; it being an apartment built by 
Pompey, contiguous fo his Theatre, and Pen 
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hat the Conſpirators were of opinion that the very 
Gods had taken care to bring Pompey his victim. 

All theſe intrigues could not be conducted ſo ſe- 
getly, as not to give ſome cauſe of ſuſpicion. Cæſar 
received information of their nightly meetings, and 


am afraid of: it is of your pale meagre ones.“ 
lader which deſcription he glanced at Brutus and 
uus. Brutus in particular appeared formidable 
p him, on account of his courage, the ſeverity of 
is morals, and the number of his friends. But then 
en he reflected on his mildneſs and probity, 
u apprehenſions inſtantly diſappeared : and once 
men he was adviſed not to truſt him too far, 
What! (ſays he, clapping his hand to his body) do 


blitated carcaſe has finiſhed its career?” He thought 
ut after him no one had better right, than Brutus, 
expect the principal poſts of honour. and power in 


Had Cæſar been diſpoſed to give credit to prodi- 
n or predictions, hiſtorians relate ſeveral events 
ich might have alarmed him, and have ſerved as 
aution to him to be on his guard: unleſs we ſup- 
le theſe facts to have been for the moſt part invent- 
Vor at leaſt not taken notice of till after his cata- 


ke of thirty days, to the ides of March - incluſive. 
lis way to the Senate he met the very Soothſayer, 
I name Spurinna, who had acquainted him with this 
Wiction, and in a jocoſe manner obſerved to him 


a might have had ſome intelligence of the intend- 
Yor. IX. Aa 1 ed 


you imagine that Brutus will not ſtay till this de- 


the ides of March were come. It is true, re- 
pled the Soothſayer, but not gone.“ Perhaps this 


| = 
is name, and within ornamented with his ftatue : ſo AR! 70h. 


44. 


e began to have ſome! of Brutus and Caſſius. For piut. cer 

we day when he was cautioned to be on his guard & Brut. 
winſt Anthony and Dolabella. Oh! fays he, it“ Antan-. 
iz not thoſe plump, jolly, well - dreſſed fellows that 


bphe. But he did not even give any attention to 2 "I Caf 
extraordinary and circumſtantial prediction, 37. . 
ich portended his life's being in danger for the Plut. Cæſ. 


* 
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R708 ed conſpiracy: or may be, he by aveident fun 
_ om the Rum which has ——— 1 
profeſfion of an art the falſhood of wḧÜñe founding 
is not to be diſputec. ene 94965 UA 
Nor muſt. I here omit an expreſion of Cn 
which was looked upon as ominous,” after his desth 
and has ſomething remarkable in it; The evening 
before his aſſaſſination, he ſupped with Lepidus 
Where, as he was ever very moderate in his diets 
never unemp y Whilſt the reſt were at ſupper h 
amuſed himſelf with reading, and fortitig ſome let 
ters he had received. Some of the company hap 
pened to put the queſtion, what death was moſt" 
gible. Cæſar broke off reading, and anticipating t 
reſt, ſaid, „that which is leaſt expected.“ Agde f 
very thing happened to him which he ſeemed t0 0. 
/ fire. Yer he was very near being kept at hene 
e.ſcaping the danger, by the entreaties of "his "wil 
Calphurnia, who was terribly alarmed at a fright! 
Aram ſhe had hade „che 
She dreamed that ſhe ſupported him in her 
all bloody and covered with wounds: which det 
fioned her to ſob fo piteouſly, that Ceſar overtiea 
her. When they roſe, ſhe conjured him by aN 
was tender, to ſtay at home and not go to the Senat 
Calphurnia's apprehenſions made ſo much the ſiong 
impreſſion on her huſband, as he had never obſerme 
in her the leaſt, inclination to ſuperſtition: and not b 
ing very well, he was almoſt perſuaded” not tog 
Whereupon ſacrifices were made and Augurs c 
ſulted, who all declared the ſigns they found in 
entrails to be of ill omen. 7 75 
Cæſar therefore gave orders to Anthony to go a 
diſmiſs the Senate. But Decimus Brutus, who ha 
pened to be prefent, inſiſted ſtrongly on the contra 
He was ſenſible, that the meaſures of the Conſpirate 
of whom he was one, would thereby be entirehy 
feated; and that there was reaſon to apprehend, t 
if once their.enterprize failed, it would be diſco 
He repreſented to the Dictator, that he furniſt 
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wn the title of King, and the Sovereignty of all the 
Provinces beyond Rome and Italy, would take ſuch 


tat they muſt defer their deliberatiens till Calphurnia 
wud conſiderit: as an act of tyranhy, nor would it 


hat he did not intend to reduce them to a ſtate of 
tritude. And! laſtly, that if no arguments could 


euer go himſelf and propoſe it to the Senate.“ De- 
mus concluded his diſcourſe by taking him by the 
nd, and as it were led him out of his Bonaſe. . 
This inſtant was of the utmoſt importance to the 
lnfpirators-: for the ſecret was diſcovered, and Cæ- 
| had like to have been acquainted with it. When 
came out of his houſe, there was a ſlave who en- 
toured! to ſpeak to him; but not being able to 
me near enough to him by reafon of his many 
tendants, he went into the houſe, and defired Cal- 
ſurnia to ſecure him till Cæſar's return, he having 


Nance. * , 
u his way to the Senate he received a circumſtan- 
account of; the whole conſpiracy, which was ac- 
ally delivered into his hands; but he had no op- 
nity to read it. Artemidorus the Greek Philo- 
der, who aſſiſted ſeveral of Brutus's friends in the 
fecution of their ſtudies, had made ſeveral fatal 
weries, He drew up a memorial of what he had 
wyered, and joined the perſons who preſented their 
mans to Cæſar. But obſerving that the DiQaror 
Wered each paper as ſoon as he received it, to a 
etary, he came cloſe up to him, and as he de- 
ned his memorial, ſaid to him, Read this, and 


A the memorial; but by reaſon of the numbers 
A a 2 which 


delay. extremely amiſs, and as an affront meant to 
hem. That ſhould it be told that auguſt Aſſembly, 


wuld have more favourable dreams, every body” 
e poſſible for Czſar's friends to convince his accuſers 


unde him from proroguing the Aſſembly, he had 


mething to communicate to him of very great im- 


bſe no time: For it concerns you much.“ Cæſar 


q * 
NN 
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his enemies with arms againſt himſelf, That the Se. A. R. * 
ue, whoſe intent of aſſembling was to confer on 4 
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A. R. 708. which ſurrounded him, and to whom he was obliged 

* to give audience, it was not poſſible for him to 

tit, and he entered the Senate houſe ee it in his 
hand. 2 

rut. Brut. There the Confpirators were ready. to receive hin 

Brutus had come there alone, unaccompanied ;:the 

| reſt had arrended Caſſius, whoſe ſon had that day en 

+ tered into man's eſtate and taken the _ cuſtomary! ha 

bit; and after the ceremony they all met in 5 8 ; 

ortico, where the Senate had been, convened! 

Plutarch . obſerves that any | ſpe&tator, who. ac 

known the ſecret, muſt have been ſtruck with adniff 

ration at the reſolution and intrepidity of theſ me 

who, though they were upon the point of executing 

ſo hazardous an enter prize, yet maintained a fereni 

in their looks and actions, as if they intended nothing 

more than ordinary. Some of them were Pretor: 

and actually ſat as as Judges, hearing the pleadings witl 

all the preſence of mind imaginable, diſcuſſing ub. 

points aroſe in the proceedings, and giving-ſuchqudg 

ment as the nature of the caſe required. And ben 

perſon, whom Brutus had condemned, threatened t 

appeal to Cæſar, Brutus replied with great indifference 

« Cæſar neither does, nor will prevent m = 


« laws obſerved.” 


However, ſeveral accidents happened. capable _—_ 
creating a confuſion. among the conſpirators. IM br 

- firſt and principal was Cztar's delay in coming, oon 
caſioned, as I mentioned, by ;Calphutnia's — 100 
Then Caſca, one of the Conſpiratots,. Had ck eu. 
have divulged the ſecret, through an ambiguo nith 
pliment that was paid him. One of his . a 
came up to him, and ſaid. You thought to be be 
<« ſccret, but Brutus has acquainted us with the wd { 
« affair. Caſca thought this man had been inform 5 
of their deſign, and had he immediately replied, d ral 
whole had been diſcovered, - But this [pron ley 
the other time to add with a ſmile, What th TE 
« my friend, are you all on a ſudden grown an 
“ enough to ſtand for the hes ?” Theſe woc dat 

Coll 
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compoſed/Caſca, who trembled to think of the dan- A. R. 708. 


ger his ĩnadverteney had like to have led him into. 

Brutus himſelf had à moſt violent ſhock to ſuſtain; 
yord being brought him, that his wife, who had 
been for ſome time indiſpoſed, was at the point of 
death. Porcia, who had drawn the ſecret from her 
juſband, in the manner I have related, when the im- 


ion, was ſeized with a moſt 1 The leaſt 
wiſe alarmed. her: ſhe enquired of every body who 
ame from the city if any accident had happened to 


nation. However, as there happened ſome delay in 
the execution, ſhe was unable any longer to ſupport 
ker concern. She grew pale, and preſently loft her 
knſes ; and her attendants with difficulty got her into 


rcident was immediately ſent to Brutus. He was 
nuch concerned, but not ſo far as to be drawn off 
tom his preſent purpoſe. The intereſt of the cauſe 
mich he had taken upon him to patroniſe, was ſupe- 
or to any private concern, how tender and affecting 
lever, 4 s 

At this inſtant Cæſar arrived: and that the Con- 
pirators might not be free from alarms to the laſt 
toment, they perceived a Senator, Popillius Lænes, 
Mo went up to the Dictator as ſoon as he came out 
( his litter, and ſpoke to him for à conſiderable time 
nth much emotion,” The Dictator ſeemed to hear 
lim with great attention. Now this Popillius Lænas 
me time before had come to Brutus and Caſſius, 
ad aid to them: I wiſh your deſign may ſucceed, 
and adviſe you not to defer it: as there are ſeve- 
"ral private accounts of it.” From this diſcourſe 
bey thought Popillius was no ſtranger to their de- 
n; and when they ſaw him ſpeak to Cæſar, they 
ud their friends, to whom they had communicated 
Mut Popillius had ſaid to them, made no doubt of 
ir being diſcovered and betrayed. An univerſal 
A a 3 con- 


portant moment approached for putting it in execu- 


hutus, and ſent meſſenger after meſſenger for infor- 


jr chamber, where they put her to bed. It was 
aged ſhe could not ſurvive; and an account of this 
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- 7e8- conſternation reigned among them: they locked at 
each other, and agreed by ſigns not to wait till 
were ſcized, but to kill themſelves to prevent the ig. 

nominy of a public puniſnment. Already Caſſſus and 


: 
* o 
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of his countenance; endeavoured to make them un- 


f 
\ | 
\ 


\ 
\W / 
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the Senate. n e n 
Suet. Cæſ. All the Senators roſe from their ſeats to receive 
Plaut. CC, bim, and the Conſpirators ſurrounded him, and cbn. 
& Brut. ducted him to the curule chair; whilſt two of them, 


cCeoonded him with great earneſtneſs, and took hold 0 


* 


: 


ever, could not be prevailed on, and perceiving him 


ſtripped it from his ſhoulders, which was the fig. 
agreed on: and as Cæſar was ſaying, * This 1s nc 
acting like ſuppliants; this is * 4 violence; 
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ſome others had laid their hands on the daggers they 
carried concealed under their robes, when 
obſerving from the geſture and attitude of Popillius 
that he appeared rather as a ſupphant than an accuſer, 
quickly perceived his error: and as he had no oppor. 
tunity of ſpeaking to his aſſociates in ſo miat à com- 
pany, he, by the ſerenity of his looks, and compoſure 


derſtand that they had nothing to fear. In effect, af. 
ter ſome minutes further converſation, Popillius kiſſed 
the Dictator's hand, and retired, and Cæſar came into 


v 


Decimus and Trebonius, ſtopped Anthony at the 
door of the hall, amuſing him with ſome fictitiou 
ſtory of their own invention. Tillius Cimber appeare 
at the head of thoſe who encircled Cæſar, pretending 
to ſollicit that his brother, who was in exile, migh 
have liberty to return to Rome: and all the" reſt ſe 


Cæſar's hands, under pretence of kiſſing them, il 
order to excite his compaſſion. The Dictator, how 


{elf crouded, endeavoured to riſe,g Whereupon Cim 
ber laid hold of his robe with Both his" halls Wd 


Caſca, who was behind his chair, him in th 
ſhoulder ; though very ſlightly, his hand trembling 
in the beginning of ſo hardy an enterpriſe. Cz the 
turned about, and perceiving Caſca, * Wretch,” fa 
he, what are your deſigns?” and at the fame tim 
wounded him in the arm with the ſtile of 5 


1 
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ud in his oo. Caſca immediately called to his A. R. 708 
wocher, in Greek, to come to his affiſtance. Then . 
ll the Conſpirators drew their daggers, and Cafar, 
n endeavouriag to get from them, received a ſecond 
wund in the hreaſt, which, after his death was 
pdged by the phyſicians to be the, only mortal one, 
of all that were given him. Notwithſtanding his loſs 
if blood, and the uplifted daggers Which threatened 
ls immediate deſtruction, he did not give himſelf uß 
p any mean fear, but ſtood undaunted, like a lion, 
n the midſt ot the hunters. Some ſay that he did not 
heak a ſingle word, But others aſſert, that when he 
erceived Brutus coming up to him with a drawn 
er in his hand, he thus tenderly reproached him: 
* What then, my ſon, are you alſo of the number?“ 
ud immediately after, covering his head, and \ 
reading his robe before him, in order to fall with \. {1 
greater decency, he ſubmitted: to be murthered;g, —__ © 
nthout making any reſiſtance, They were all defi- 
nus of ſharing in the honour of the action; and even 
iter he had fallen to the ground, their reſentment 
untinued ſo ſtrong, that they had no regard to their 
own ſafety; as appears by Brutus, who received a | 
wund in the hand. * 
Cæſar received three and twenty wounds, and fell 
fore Pompey's ſtatue. Whether this circumſtance 
w entirely accidental, or that his murtherers had 
urpoſely dragged him there, it, however, did not 
xs unobſerved ; and all who had any regard for Pom- 
s memory, took a pleaſure to imagine him, as it 
nne, a witneſs of the revenge taken on his enemy, 
o was murthered at his very feet. | 
lt is remarkable that Caſſius, who was an Epicu- 
ka, and conſequently believed the foul to be mor- 
a, yet in order to encourage himſelf to the action, 
Wreſſed his looks to the ſtatue, and as it were in- 
ed Pompey, as ſtill capable of intereſting himſelf 
L the tranſactions of this world. Natural affection, 
that inſtant of enthuſiaſm, had got the better of 
Aa\4 re- 
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An refleCtion, and made him forget hiy profeſſed" pfin de 
„ A nen | 
„ Erxſar's murder; at the time it happened, ocea 1 
ſioned a diverſity: of opinions; ſome conſidering it i 
an heroic action, and others eſteeming it an ünpa ee⸗ 
donable crime. And this diviſion of ſentiment in fro 
meuaſure ſubſiſts to this very day; Cæſar's many go of 
+ qualities inſpiring many with a reſentment to wlll © 
murtherers; at the ſame time that thoſe, who profefſi in! 
ſtdmemſelves enemies to injuſtice, ' oppreſſion, and * 
unlimited ambition, are inclined to applaud” Brut be 
for what he did 8 a 
This whole affair ſeems to turn on two queſtion cu 
Whether Cæſar deſerved death; and whether tho ge. 
who killed him had a right fo to do hd 
Ass to the firſt, I find no difficulty. There is A 
| "| wide difference between parts, and virtue. Ney tio 
| man poſſeſſed: all the qualities which conſtitute i th: 
/ hero, in a higher degree than Ceſar : but never mal ut 
j made a greater abuſe of them. If it may be allowed th: 
_ that'whoever by. violence ſubverts the governmenWl ha 
| under which he happens ro be born, deſerves death t 
\ if, in a Monarchy, the ſubje&t who dethrones h ot! 
. King, merits the ſevereſt puniſhment; can it be doubt 
„ ed, that in a Republic, the citizen who apptopriat , to 
to his own uſe the authority of the ſtate, is an Uſutpꝰ n 
and a Tyrant, and ought to forfeit his life, for darin rec 
to violate the laws? Had it been poſſible to impeac co 
Cæſar, and let him fairly take his trial, I cannot thi em 
any one would have blamed the judges for condemn 2 
ing him. | * e nat 
But becauſe a man deſerves death, it does not fe of 
low that every one indifferently has a right to kill ingly af 

No criminal is puniſhable but by the proper mi 
giſtrate, and his power is limited by the laws. % 
permit every private perſon to kill a man becauſe . 
thought him a tyrant, would be putting a ſword il 
the hands of fanatic fury, to the deſtruction of Prince u. 
whole right of inheritance, and perhaps the 8 ; 

| e 
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of blood; I ſay, reaſon alone ſeems' to me ſufficient 

to condemn all ryrannicide, notwithſtanding the pagan . 

antiquity eſteemed it meritorious. Brutus * S * 
vas culpable for having arrogated a power which only 
belonged to the Republic and its laws. He puniſhed 
2 criminal, unordered and unimpowered, and conſe- 
quently, fo far from being eſteemed the lawful avert 
ger of the liberties of his country, he ought to be con- 
hdered no better than an homicide. - | 3 
We may further add, from Seneca, © that his ac- 
ton“ was no leſs imprudent than unjuſtifiable, and 
that at the very time he engaged in it, there was an 
utter impoſſibility, as affairs were then circumſtanced, 
that his hopes ſhould ſucceed. For what grounds 
had he to expect the reſtoration of liberty, in a city, 
where power on the one hand, and ſubjection on the 
other, equally found their advantage? or to imagine 
that the Republic would reſume its ancient form of 
government, when its members had no longer any re- 
mains of their original probity ? or laſtly, that any 
regard ſhould be paid to equity and the laws, in a 
country where he had ſeen ſo many thouſand men 
embroiled, not to repel ſlavery, but for the choice of 
a maſter ? He either very little underſtood human 
nature, or was very little acquainted with the hiſtory 


ahes of one tyrant, another would fpring up; and 


Brutus in hac re videtur vebementer erraſſe.. . = ibi ſperavit 
rtatem futuram, ubi tam magnum premium. erat & imperandi & 
1endi ; aut exiſtimavit civitatem in priorem formam poſſe revo- 

can, amiſſis priſtinis moribus ; futuramque ibi æqualitatem civilis ju- 

ns, & ſtaturas ſuo loco leges, ubi viderat tot millia hominum pugnan- 
ta, non an ſervirent, ſed utri. Quanta vers illum aut rerum naturæ, 
wt urbis ſue tenuit oblivio, qui uno interempto, defuturum credidit 


ui 
um qui idem vellet ? 2 Benef. II. 20. 
that 


of his own country, not to perceive that from the 
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that the greateſt ha pineſs Wea could beft 
would be to have 15 mild and merciful a N. 
Czar. ” The ſubſequent. events are but too ſtro 

of what has been here obſerved ; and we el 
„ that. till the Empire was thoroy thoroughly ſexes, 

ome. underwent ſo many calamities, it never 
ads ſo great tranquillity as when, under Calar' 
dominion. _ -; 

He himſelf — foretold as much; — as he often 
diſcourſed,on the dangers to which his life was! 
Suetonius “ relates that he frequently faid, ht cn 
2 was not of ſo great ee to him, as 
Hate gi, That for his own parti alas, Te beg 
and power, falficient : 115 * any _— 
dent 9501 . to him, the Republic would in- 
ſtantly loſe all its tranquillity, and be N in- 
N in civil wars than ever. 

Ceſar was killed in the ſifty-ſixth year of his age, 
and he was forty years old when he began the conqueſt 
of Gaul: So that the great actions which Have im- 
def his mo and the age * has 

en of a genius and capacity more than are 
AE ; the ſpace of about fourteen —_ He 
was born to command mankind, if great. qualities 
were alone ſufficient, and ſuperior to right. Had his 
birth or a regular election placed him on the throne, 
he were an example to be imitated by all Sovere 
But his 4. ivate conduct would be à very bad model; 


Fr, e AVꝛ¼ 4.44 - 


his whole life being a continued ſcene of rapine and ex. 

tortion, luxury and profuſion, and a devotion to all 

kinds of ſcandalous debaucheries. 8 
th 


® Ferunt dicere ſolitum, non tam Jos vam Rei * & ng 
ut ſalvus eſſet. jampridem potentiæ b Hunde 5s Tl 


 Rempublicam, * quid ſibi eveniret, neque quietam fore, & 2 77 
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(eler's death occaſions 4 great conſternation in the Senate \ 
ard among the people. The Conſpirators take poſſeſſion 

of the Capital. They are favaured by the Senate. A © 
confiderable body of the people and the ſaldiery declare for © 
Aubon and Lepidus, the chiefs of the contrary par. 
Brutus endeavours. to appeaſe the people, and treats with © 
Anthony. The. Senate meets, and decrees that Ceſar's 

death fhall paſs unrevenged, but that bis att ſhall be 
confirmed. His will is to take ar and bis funeral is 
ordered to be celebrated with all imaginable honours. 
Reconciliation between Brutus and Anthony. The 'Go- 
vernments of the provinces cenferred on the principal 
Conſpirators. Caeſar's will opened. The people's af- 

ſeftion towards him revives. His funeral. Anthony © 

ſpraks his funeral oration. The people's reſentment ta 

the Conſpirators. Heluius Cinna is miſtaken for the 

aber Cinna, Cæſars enemy, and torn to pieces. An- 

thony endeavours to regain the Senate. He procures a 

decree to prevent any abuſe being made of Cæſar s me- 
morandums or papers. Aboliſbes the Dictatonſbip. Puts 

the pretended Marius to death, who excited the people 

ty mutiny. Aſfiſts the re-eſtabliſhment of Sextus Pom- 

peius. The Senate grants bim a guard, which he ex- 

tends to fix thouſand men. He vends forged acts, pub- 

liſhed in Cæſar' s name, and, by that and other means, 

anaſſes immenſe ſums of money. Brutus is in want of 

troops and money, The projet# of a military cheſt for 

the uſe of the Canſpirators fails by Atticus's refuſal. 
They endeavour to ſtrengthen their party in the provinces. + 

The Conſpirators quit Rome. Anthony takes their Go- 
vernments from them ; gives Syria to Dalabella, and 

takes Macedonia: for bimſelf. Ofavins's arrival. at 

Rome diſconcerts his ſcbemes, 
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2 
cularly addreſſed himfelf to Cicero, they 5 ah 
broke up in the utmoſt confuſion : they made the 

- ſhorteſt way to the doors; they eagerly preſſed hic 

mould get out the frſt: they fled without being por 
fued. For it had been agreed by the 'Confſpirators'i 
council that no one ſhould be killed but the opprefſb 
of the Republic, and that all the cirizens ſhould be 

. ſummoned to liberty. Anthony and Lepidus, whe 
judged they had moſt to fear from their known friend 
ſhip and intimacy with the Dictator, took ſhelter 

the neighbourhood ; from whence, the firſt having 
laid aſide all confular marks, retreated to his ow 
houſe, which he immediately put in a ſtate of defence; 
the other went to Tiber-ifland, where there happened 
to be a legion, which he marched into the held of 
Mars. In an inſtant the news of Cæſar's death ſpread 
itſelf through the city, and occaſioned the utmoſtcon- 
fuſion : All the ſhops were immediately ſhut : many 

took to their arms, and hoping to turn the preſent 
troubles to their own advantage, as there are never 
wanting ſuch on the like occaſions, began to plunder 
and commit all forts of outrage : ſo far as to wound, 
and even kill ſome of the Senators. The Conſpirs- 
tors did not think it proper to increaſe the diſorder, 
by putting in execution what they had at firſt in- 
tended in relation to Cæſar's body, which was to drag 
it to the Tiber. They contented themſelves with 
leaving it expoſed to the view of an infinite crowd of 
people, whoſe curioſity brought them to ſee it: and 
after a certain time the body of this man, who a mo- 


ment before made the whole univerſe tremble, was 
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pken up by three ſlaves. being all that remained of A. R. mh 
tis numerous retinue, and put into his litter; but with 

þ little decency, that all the way to K houſe his * 
jm hung out at the litter door. 

grutus and his friends, being thus deſerted — 5 
ſenate, endeavoured by them elves to appeaſe and 
gin the multitude. They marched out of the Se- 
ute-houſe in great order towards the Forum, their 
et arms folded in their robe, and in their ri 
unds holding the bloody dagger; and they cauſ- 
ap to be carried before them at the end of a — N 
n emblem of liberty. They adviſed all they met 
p be under no apprehenſions, but to think of enjoy- 
ng the liberty they had uſt procured them. Their 
fecent' behaviour and their peaceable diſcourſe in ſome: 
neaſure produced a calm. But Brutus did not think: - 
rate, abſolutely to confide in the then preſent diſpo-! 
kivo of the people: he rather choſe to retire with his: 
ſociates to the Capitol, under pretence of returning 
banks to Jupiter, and he made himſelf maſter of the: 

Jace through the aſſiſtance of Decimus's Gladiatots. 
There were ſome who in their march joined the Con- 
pirators, being deſirous to be thought of their num 
ter. But no body was ſo far deceived by them: and 
ithout reaping the fruits of their vanity, they paid 
tarly for it in the end; being compriſed,” by Cæſar's 
wengers, in the penalty of an action, which the pub 
ic would never allow them the honour of baving: : 
wmmitted. 

Cicero was for having the Prætors convene the Se- Cic. ad 
ate to the Capitol: and the advice was good. That Att. xiv. 
uguſt aſſembly almoſt generally deteſted Cæſar, by ＋ 
mom they had been ſo frequently degraded. They 
u their hearts wiſhed well to his murtherers, and it 
dus only their fear and ſurprize which had prevented 
lteir declaring for them at firſt. As ſoon as that 
ſubſided, had they been aſſembled, they had certainly 
uken the moſt advantageous meaſures for Brutus's N 
auſe, and in which they themſelves were no leſs in-: 


kreſted, Perhaps, from the circumſtances, Cicero's 's 
adyice 


"Y 
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AN. , advice was at that time impracticable; I f, d. 
| — Confpirttors mekitune: Bun nn 
. poſſible, ho great was their imprudence tb ler fi, 

"> fo favourable an opportunity. 1904 5% 48 Zandt 
However, there were ſome Senators who:came'to 
confer with them at the Capitol, and particularly Do- 
labella, who claimed the Conſulſhip from Cxkar, 
death. He was to have entered into that office a] 
have already obſerved, upon the Dictator's ſetting 
diauut for the Parthian war. As tlie place bebam un. 
cant by Cæſar's death, Dolabella he had 2 
right to the faſces: and I do not ſre apy thing to tie 
contrary. But it certainly very ill became him to de 
clare againſt his benefactor's memory: the mate ft 
as his motive was not any zeal for liberty, but the 
mere effect of ambition, and a conformity to the times 
Nor was he long ſtaunch to his new party: for aft 
ſome ſteps taken for their ſupport, the wind happen 
ing to change, he vecred about, and became dhe 
moſt bitter enemy. 2 :. „ 
Though Brutus and his friends were ſupported by 
all the conſiderable perſons in Rome; yet it did not 
prevent the oppotite party's becoming conſiderable 

Anthony and Lepidus, who undertook to reveny 

Cxfar's death, or rather under that pretence-eoncealed 

their ambitious and tyrannical defigns, were fuppontec 

by the majority of the people, and by all the military 
force in the city. Luckily for Brutus, their number 
was not conſiderable. Beſides, Anthony had another 
. reat advantage, in having ſecured Cæſarꝭs pa- 
Rr 
Calphurnia. As both parties ſtood: in fear of each 
other, and moreover as the Chief of the partywhich 
at that time appeared the ſtrongeſt, from his natural 
mildnefs and moderation, had his whole thoughts 
turned on peace, the buſineſs ſoon became a matier of 
negotiation: and Brutus employed the very day of 

Cæſar's death and the following, to endeavour to gail 

Anthony and the multitude. 
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Being ſurrounded by a great number of citizens in 


ſenſe and of virtuous maxims, ſo natural to him; 
ut not with fo much force and vehemence as Cicero 
ould Hhnave wiſned. However, his diſcourſe had fo 
nuch ſucceſs, that he yentured to come down from 


Corne ius Cinna a by his extra vagance 
nd want of decency. He 
noſt outrageous manner: and went ſo far as to ſtrip 


kd received from a” Tyrant, in breach ef che laws. 


4 


nemory, expreſſed their indignation by their hauts 
nd menaces to Cinna. This accident intimidated 
Jutus, and he immediately returned to the Capitol. 
He was even under apprelienfions of being befiegedt 
here: and as a great many perſons of diſtinction had 


LFE 


8 


#d to ſhew their affection towards him, he took 
are, from that ſpirit of equity which influenced all 
ls actions, to diſmiſs them; not being willing to in- 
wye thoſe in any danger, who had had no fhare in 
* tranſaction which might poſſibly prove fatal to 


7 their means various meſſages paſſed between them. 
bit Cicero would by no means be engaged in it. He 
ern adviſed the negotiators not to truſt Anthony, 
Wo, as long as he was under any apprehenfions, 
wuld promiſe every thing, but would reſume his 
tual character as ſoon as the danger was over. How- 
der, it was agreed that both parties ſhould ſubmit to 
de deciſion of the Senate, which was to be aſſembled 
tte next day, the 19th of March, in the temple of 
de Goddeſs Terra. The Conſpirators were ſenſible 
boy well the Senate was affected to them, and for 

p . : — . that 
* 


inn 


railed againſt Cæſar in a , 


imſelf of his ornaments of office, which he faid he 


flowed him, in order to aſſiſt him with their advice, 


* 
de Capital,” he harangued them wick chat fund f ,. 


de Capitol, accompanied by Caſſius. He mounted Cic. ad | 
be Roſtra ; addreſſed the people in general, and was A 
end with filence and reſpect. But the Prætor I. 


hut the people, who had à veneration for Cæſa rs 


However, the fill negotiated with Anthony by the Cie. Ful. 
tediationr of ſome perſons of conſular dignity, and II. 89. 
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Ky that, reaſon they ſubmitted to its / derermivation-:whth 
no leſs; joy than confidence. But Anthony poſted; ſol. 

diers at all the avenues of the Temple, who,: Zunder 
pretence of ſecuring the quiet of the aſſembly, em- 


y ** 


Sd; him to influence and em N pretun heut w | 
w 

bo The firſt thing to be conſidered vas, win - 

ment Caeſar's Murtherers were to haye. As en a; nl 

the debate began, the whole Senate was in confuſion, 5 

II de importance of the ſubject, the warme wick bo 

which it was diſcuſſed, add to this the uncomman fl * 

* risfaction of delivering their opinion with freedom af I 

ter four years reſtraint, all theſe cauſes prodaced x , 

great diverſity of ſentiments. - Some (among whom 1 

suet. Tib. Was Ti. Nero, the huſband of Livia and father of the 9 


4+ Emperor Tiberius) were of opinion that Brutus and 
his aſſociates ought to receive honours and rewards, 
Others, without taking notice of any rewards, which 
was what the very Conſpirators did not expect, - 
turned them ſolemn and public thanks. And the 
' leaſt favourable were for granting them implunity, 
But there were ſome who obſerved, that before any 
thing could be determined relating to the Conſpin- 
tors, it was neceſſary previouſly to examine ind C. 
lar's character and memory, becauſe the treatment 
which his Murtherers were to receiye depended on 
what idea they might have of him. T he drift of this 
argument was to have Cæſar declared a Tyrant and 
Anthony, who perceived their deſign, and foundrhat 
the majority were ſtrongly diſpoſed ſo to do, wgeni 
ouſly ſtarted an objection which had never been 
thought on, and which nevertheleſs was obvious. 

He repreſented that if Cæſar was declared Tyrant 
it was neceſſary that all his acts and ordinances ſhould 
be repealed : which was impracticable, becauſe thoſe 
acts affecting the whole Empire, the inevitable con- 
ſequence of their abrogation would be an univerlal 
confuſion. © But without extending our views ſo fan 
e added he, let us begin by ſettling one ſingle article. 


« All of us, who are the leading men of the * to 
e 
* 
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« we have had, now have, or 7 ſhorrly'to enjoy. In 
« what manner mall we adjuſt this point 2. 

This reflection of Anthony totally changed the face 
of affairs. The ſubject of their debate appeared in a 
rw light; and thoſe WhO imagined they were only to 
xs their judgment on Cæſar, perceiving that their 
mn perſonal "intereſt was no leſs concerned, grew 
nore moderate” in their reſentment,” There were 
nany of them whoſe nomination had by no means 
keen regular, and” for whoſe "ſervice the Dictator's 
wrer had ſupplied the legal qualifications. ' For in- 
fance; Dolabella had been made Conſul, without be- 
ng either of the proper age, or having paſſed the 
Fretorſhip. © And he and all who were in the like 
cumſtances were” 8 of the riſk. they run 
f{eing themſelves ſacrificed. It was to no purpoſe 
tat the zealots" obſerved to them, that there was no 
mention to ſtrip them of their poſts, but only to 
anhrm them therein by a legal authority. In vain 
id ſome who were actually intereſted ſet them the 
ample, and declared themſelves willing to reſign 
a) favours they had received from the Diftator ; in 
yes of loſing nothing by ſuch a refignation. The 
greater number were for running no hazards, nor 
Ir nſking the certain advantages they then poſſeſſed, 
(the uncertain events of popular votes. 

This altercation laſted a long time; and while the 
nate was thus employed, Anthony and Lepidus, 
ve may credit Appian, left the houſe, to try how 
T they might rely on the mob which was aſſembled 
the Forum. But finding them divided, and that 
t peaceable party ſeemed to counterbalance the party 
ch was for revenging Cæſar's death, Anthony de- 
mined to give up! ſomething for the preſent, and 

ut a more roll occaſion. „ N ne 


He therefore reſumed his diſcourſe, and adviſed 
Senators to reflect, from the difficulty they met 
it to ſertle one fingle point, what would be the 

B b contu- 


Vor. IX, 
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« have rebeived favours from Cefar: and It is to him A; N. jor. 
« ye are "indebted for the dignities and employments Jy 
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confuſion they would cauſe in the ppi, if they 
pretended to repeaLall Czlar's acts, He particylar 
inſiſted on the hazard. they run in. rgclatign ig the ve 


terans, ſome of whom already comp | 
lonies, where they had wack PWT DONT £0: 


quillity all denen * 


to do any thing to their prejudice: 5 the Ser 
having no troops at hand, was not in à condition 
force Anthony to deſert Cæſar's memory. Ig 
the inducement to a coalition, which Was ſute Gf 6 
fiſting no longer than while each party ſtoad in ſe 
of the other. Plancus, who was 13 25 ination fi 


the Conſulſhip for 2 third year after that which us 
are now treating of, ſupported Anthony's pine ber 
Cic.Phil. And Cicero was alſo ow Es way "of 9555 7 7 


Kb 


M Amen, their misfortunes, than to order, that no xelentme 


and ſet it off with all the graces of his:eloquend 
citing the example of the Athenians, ho on quittil 
a painful ſervitude, had found no other remedy 


thould be taken of what was paſſed.  Contarmabie 
this was the Senate's decree, who unagnimoully 
ſolved, that there ſhould be no enquiry mage 5 


Mus ANTANIUS: Gonfuls 4 
ws death: and that bis en 8 nd GNP 
| is tre, the. Conſpiraters friends procurpd this 
- to be added. that * e was granted 
the lake ef the 1 vtilit i that 
0 foes gyn epinign Cefar 
ld. But ADBWNy Raving the efſs alk he 'whar Err 
heed, w nt 1 a poine wh knew 2 
augh did not affect him. e 
idle in this dec nes, Ng Ber... the db 
4 the lands promiſed te the vetergns. HAPs as 
Anthany.and Del meme 155 — inſamp 
bat the former rafy he. oche | 
is College, they ere | mms 8 clo bf e able 
opts by 4 to eee FFF. id 


Wirhoup.daubs, his 1 8 hk 
he grand affair of the-Confpirator, oy not con 
without the affiſtance of Brutus and Caſug, though 
hey were at thst tie in the, Capital. And I am Cie. ad 
pt to think, from: the manner Cicero expreſſes Ri- — 
Af in 8 letter ta Atticus, that che whale 
mcerted the preceding evening, and chat the Seng 
al ſtrengtkaned by its authority. the, treaty; whi 
ad been previouſly. drawn nk the leading men of 
he wo parties. And I think the fame ppini Se 
formed of the regulation made Jennas 
Wi and fupgral, which, however, was the de ſubject of 
Very warm debate. 

Pilo, Cæſars facher- in-law, was charged with the 
kecution of his will. Several came to him, and in: 
e that he would do better to N it, and 

ly him privately. But finding that fair means 
qt not avail, they made uſe of threats, telling 
im he ſhould be relponſible for. {quandering an im- 
denſe ſym of money which propealy. belong+d to the 

Republic. This was ſuppoling Ceſar a Tyrant, an 
Onlequently his eftate and all his paſſeſtions ——4 
6 eſcheat, and were liable 10 confſcatiin Where 
on Piſo loudly demandad the protection af the Con- 
us, „ What means this tyranny, faid he, in thoſe 

b 2 e very 
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A N. zes. 4 rſons, who pretend to have fretd u fi 
; bk. «2 Es They deny the laſt honours to'an High. 
8 „ prieſt; they threaten me if T publiſh his Wing and 

« pretend to confiſcate his effects. Obſerve thefoll 
« of theſe men! who expect the continuation of what 
* Cæſar has granted to them, and 'would anhul the 
« "diſpoſitions he has made of what immediately be 
** * — ed to himſelf, Gentlemen, the manner 
ar's funeral is entirely in your o] breaſts, b 
W « 1 is in my poſſeſſion: and I ſhall not betr. 
the truſt which has been repoſed in me, unleſs ſom 
one ſhall be hardy enough to ſend me to the gray 
« after him.“ It was impoffible, after having-con 
firmed Cæſar's acts relatin ag to public 'affairs; "to Wien 
him the free diſpoſition of his private effe&ts ;%orn 
to allow him the right of burial, as ſoon a8 de hat 
been declared to be no Tyrant. Beſides; the afhi 
had been diſcuſſed with Brutus, who,” notwithitand 
ing Caſſius's ſition, had conſented to every thing 
Pio deren Ante his point. He was kt 4 
| Hberty to open Cæſar's will and carry it into execution 
and the Senate decreed, that the Dictator's bod 
ſhould be honoured with a public: funeral, that 
authoriſed and defrayed by the ſtate 
© Brutus's too great facility led him on this 40885 
into a very great error, and made him act diredi. 
oppoſite to his intereſt. Caſſius was certainly in 
right to _ Cæſar's funeral. The perſons of t 
| greateſt diſcernment among them were of” the fam 
opinion: and Atticus in particular ſtrenuouſſy infill 
ed, that the cauſe was ruined, if Cæſgar received 
honours of a funeral. Either Brutus was not aware 
this conſequence, or judged fo favourably'or A 
thony, as to imagine that a little complaiſance woul 
gain him to their party. A moſt unpardonable it 
prudence. For the caſe was far different from th 
wherein he ſaved Anthony, for fear of exceeding tn 
bounds of juſtice. And he certainly now had as go .. 
a right to —_— Cæſar's burial, as to * him. 


— Hor 
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However, this conduct at firſt proved adyantageous A R. 798. 
to him. As Anthony no longer oppoſed him, at leaſt ww 5 
o all appearance, Brutus an © 3 of en- 
irely appealing the people, and of atisfying the ve- 
rrans. After having cleared himſelf, in a long ha- 
ungue, from the odious imputations of parricide and 
jury, and after having Pry Czſar's veterans 
v put them in poſſeſſion of all they could hope for, 

e was applauded by the whole afſembly ; who de- 
dared they thought it but reaſonable that ſuch illuſ- 
nous perſons, endued with ſo much courage and 
ariotiſm, ſhould be confirmed in their prerogatives, 
ad reſtored to their dignities. However, they would 
wt quit the Capitol till ſureties were given for their 
fety : and the children of Anthony and Lepidus 
xe accordingly delivered to them as hoſtages. They 
den came into the Forum in the midſt of the accla- 
nations of the people: and as a mark of their perfect 
monciliation, Anthony took Caſſius to ſup with him, 
nd Lepidus did the ſame by Brutus, whoſe ſiſter. he 
ud married. The evening was ſpent with great free- 
bm, gaiety, and familiarity. Only upon Anthony's 
ikingly aſking Caſſius, if he had ſtill a poignard 
uder his robe; © Yes, replied Caſſius, I have, and pio. 
{2 ſharp one, which I ſhalt not ſcruple to make 
uſe of againſt you, if you purſue the ſteps of him 
| have killed.” | | 
The next day the Senate again aſſembled, at which 
e Conſpirators were all ＋ ent. Their whole pro- 
lings ſhewed a perfect harmony. Anthony re- 
ed commendations for having by his prudence 
u conduct ſuppreſſed a civil war in its infancy: an 
a's Murtherers received more ſolid advantages: 
ile principal Provinces of the Empire were put into 
er hands: and whether by virtue of a preceding re- 
lation made by Cæſar, or otherwiſe, the Govern- | 
tat of Macedonia was conferred on Brutus, that of „ . 
Ja on Caſſius, Aſia properly fo called was given Ci l. I. 
Trebonius, and Bithynia to Tillius Cimber. D. 
tus was confirmed in the poſſeſſion of Ciſalpine 
Bb 3 Gaul, 
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«hich the ceremony began, was, according to cuf- 
oth, to be deliveted from the Roſtra. This was un- 
ek Fo eng nears 
He acquitted Himſelf in ſuch a manner as plainly 
indicated, that in conſenting to ati accommodation 
vith Brutus, he had only complied! with the neceſſity 
the kimes. He begun by reading the Senate's 
&ctees Which had confetred all Kinds of honours on 
(zſat, and had declared his perſon ſacred and in- 


; folable. He next put them in mind of the oath 
aich they had all taken, fiot only not to attempt 
mw life, but to defend him againſt all kind of vio- 
a ce. HE thus artfully revived. in theit breaſts their 
+ ifetion to Cæfar, and their averſion to his Murther- 
T LY ſoon as he perceived that the train had taken 
++ itt, and char the people began to be in a ferment, he 
15 puſhed things to an extremity, and neglected wi rar 
| #hich might urge them to vengeance. He preſente 


b his 4udietice Cæſar's bloody robe; and as he unfold- 
el it, he todk care they ſhould obſerve the number 
of ſtabs in it. Laſtly, in order to preſent them with 


he body itſelf, w 


81 plied one of Wax, 4s big as the life, and wounded in 
e ſeveral places where Cæſar had been ſtabbed. This 
7 mage moved by ſprings, ſo as to be able to turn any 
ad bert to view. | 

doe This ſight, which Anthony accompanied with the 
bed moſt pathetic lamentations, completed the people's 
"7 elentment. It knew no bounds. Some were for 


burning the body in the Chapel of Jupiter Capitoli- 
nus: others in the hall where Cæſar had been aſſaſſi- 
tated. However, the authority of the Prielts and 
be! Magiſtrates prevented theſe exceſſes, which might 
laye been the ruin of the fineſt and moſt ſacred edifi- 
ces in Rome. At this inſtant two armed men came 
up to the bed of ſtate, which had been brought down 
nto the Forum, and ſet fire to it. In order to form 
ape, the mob put in practice the ſame thing they 

Bb 4 had 
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ke burnt with the body, But the funeral oration, with AR 788. 


44 


jet more affecking idea, as he could not ſhew-them bin. 
5 Reh lay on the bed of ſtate, he ſup- Cv. l. 11. 


NEL 
if 
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A, R. 288. had done nine years before in relation to Clodius, vit 
"I and pulled up the ſeats of the judges, the counters of Wo! 
| the bankers and ſhop-keepers, and in à word hat- 
ever wood they could lay their hands on. They then 
flung into the fire the gifts and offerings, and all the 
pompous decorations of the funeral. The ſoldiers 
alſo caſt in their arms, and ſome of them their crowns, 
or other military honours. The very ladies could not 
refuſe to ſacrifice their ornaments to Cæſar, and they 
made their children to do the ſame. © By this time the 
flame became ſo violent as to reach the houſe of 
perſon of diſtinction, named L. Bellienus, which was 
thereby conſumed : and ſeveral other both ſacred and 
profane buildings had run the ſame riſk, had not the 
Conſuls prevented it by a proper diſtribution of troops 

in the Forum, n | | 
Nor was this all. Several were exaſperated to mad- 
neſs, and with firebrands in their hands ran to the 
Conſpirators houſes, in order to burn them. But as 
they were prepared to receive them, they thought 
proper to retire, threatening to return the next 

with proper arms. Pa \ 
his furious zeal, which animated the populace 
againſt Cæſar's Murtherers, proved fatal to one of hi 
friends. Helvius Cinna, that Tribune whom I have 
twice had occaſion to mention, came but late to the 
ceremony, having been deterred by a dream he had 
4 had the preceding night, and which had even given 
5 him a feveriſh diſorder. He thought he ſaw Czar 
who invited him to ſupper, and upon his refula 
ſeized him by the hand and dragged him into 3 
abyſs. Notwithſtanding this dream had had a violen 


effect on his mind as well as body, yet he was deter NN 
mined not to fail paying his laſt devoirs to Cæſar. O p. 
his arrival, unluckily ſomebody called him by high Lou 
ſirname of Cinna, Which being heard by ſome wht elthe 
did not know him, they miſtook him for the Prazto T 
Cornelius Cinna, who ſome few days before had def "7 
claimed indecently againſt the Dictator's memory: E 

T 


He was immediately ſurrounded and ſeized, and not 
; " 4. WI 0 
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withſtanding his proteſtations that he had no other A, R. 708? 
E rnelius Cinna than the name, he 4 . 
nas pulled to pieces on the t. 
Such were the effects of the funeral oration pro- 
nounced by Anthony in honour of Cefar ; with x 
which he might have been ſatisfied, if he had no 
ather motive than to revenge the death of his friend 
ud benefactor. But as doubtleſs his own intereſt was 
chat moſt nearly concerned him, perceiving that he 
ad thereby incurred the Senate's diſpleaſure, he re- 
olved to regain that powerful aſſembly, whoſe aſſiſt - 
uce he had ſtill great need of. For which purpoſe he 
id ſeveral acts which declared him a zealous Repub- 
lcan, and ſeemed for ſome time to have forgot Cæſar, 
nd to be entirely taken up in contriving his country's. 
wod, and in the ſupport of liberty and the tranquil- 
ty of the public. The following inſtances moſt re- 
narkably evince.this his new plan of conduct. A 
| have mentioned that Cæſar's papers and memo- 
undums were in Anthony's poſſeſſion. As he had 
at delivered in any inventory of them, it was in his 
ywer to procure the paſſing of any act of his own. 
wntrivance, under the Dictator's authority; and the 
hu would have ſupported him, as Cæſar's acts had 
keen confirmed by a decree of the Senate. By this 
neans the Conſul was empowered to grant whatever 
mvileges, immunities, or rewards he thought pro- 
per, either to towns, or to particular perſons. It is 
rue, he in proceſs of time carried this abuſe to the ut- 
noſt exceſs : but at this time, whether to prevent 
ay apprehenſions of this kind, or to make a ſhew of 
lis attention to the public good, he inſiſted, at the 
requeſt of Ser. Sulpicius, that a decree ſhould paſs, 
Importing that from the ides of March, no ordinance 
hould be publiſhed in Cæſar's name, for granting 
ether exemption or privilege to any one whatever. 
This firſt ſtep was highly pleaſing to all who had 
ny regard for good order and the laws. Anthony 
wok a ſecond, which ſeemed to prove an uncommon 
tention to the liberty of the Republic; this was 
the 
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ped ane et die Eigaged in dle dt drann e. 


n 9 a 
Amatius at that time pot young Oftavius's pru- Nic. Da- 
#nce to ah hazardous trial. | =_ 
wourite nephew of the Dictator was coming to aug. 
lade, fie det as faf as the Fanjculdin co meet Rim. 
ended by all his followers, and demanded to be 
reated and acknowledged. as a relation. Octavius 
5 not à little embarraſſed. He knew the impoſ- 
tire, and Was Caütious not to authoriſe it by any act 
which might ſeem an acknowledgment from him, On 
de other hand, there might be ſome hazard in deny- 
ig a man ſo well attended. He therefore wiſely choſe 
medium: “ C#far, ſaid he to the impoſtor, is the 
„head of our family, as well as of the Empire, You 
therefore ſhould apply to him, if you would be ac- 
« knowledged as a relation. His deciſion will be an 
« abſolute order to me, to which I ſhall ſubmit with- 
gut heſitation.” | 


When Cæſar returned to Rome, Amatius, ſo far val. Max. 
from concealing himſelf, had the infolence in fome N. 15. 


neaſure to vie with him: and when the Dictator per- 
nitted the people to come and compliment him in 
tis gardens, this wretch placed himſelf under an ad- 
cent arcade, where he had almoſt as numerous a 
court, 

Cæſar ſoon put an end to this farce, He enquired 
into the hiſtofy of this man, and being informed he 
vas nothing better than a farrier, baniſhed him Italy, 

After Cæſar's death, Amatius appeared again in 
Rome : he renewed his practices with the mob; and 
preteriding a zeal to 1 Cæſar's death, he began 
ilfeady to threaten his Murtherers, and even all the 
Senators, Whom he flung into the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion, Anthony delivered them from this danger, 
The pretended Marius was ſeized by his order, and 
tangled in priſon. This military execution was mat- 
ter of aſtoniſhment to the Senate: but the benefit 
ailing to them from thence, effaced the irregularity 
of the proceeding, by 

Ee 


Y 
Being informed that this male. de 


es yg 


>, | | 

WL | | 
A. R-793., The commendations beſtowed on Anthony on this 
44. | occalion induced Dolabella to compleat what his col. 
llegue had begun. For Amatius's death had not en. 
. _ __tixely reſtored pence to the City. The populace, 
though deprived of their chief, did not forbear pub- 
lickly to pay religious homage to Cæſar's memory, 
Dolabella was determined to cut this evil to the quick: 
he overturned the altar and pillar, diſperſed the mul- 
titude, and having ſeized the moſt mutinous, he 
cauſed all who had the freedom of the City to be flung 
down the Tarpeian Rock, and ordered the flaves to 
be crucified. In this manner he ſhared with Anthony 
the approbation of the Senate; and this his exploit 
Je. ad was particularly celebrated by Cicero, his former fi. 


Att. xiv. 2 
17. ther- in- l yx. 


The laſt proof of Anthony's complaiſance to the 
Senate, at the time which immediately ſucceeded Cx. 
ſar's death, was the readineſs with which he con- 
ſented to the re-eſtabliſhment of Sextus Pompeius, 
whoſe name was infinitely dear to almoſt all who then 
compoſed that aſſembly. This unfortunate” heir of 
ſo illuſtrious a family did not wait his enemy's death 
ere he attempted ſomething towards the re- eſtabliſh- 
ment of his fortune. After having led for ſome time 
a vagabond life, as I have mentioned, in the moun- 
tains of Celtiberia, he made it his application to al- 
ſemble the ſcattered remains of the battle of Munda; 
and having alſo collected ſome other forces, he no 

longer kept himſelf concealed, but even ventured to 
ſeize ſeveral towns in the open country; and not- 
withſtanding he was ſucceſſively attacked by two of 
Cæſar's Lieutenants, Carrinas and the famous Pollio, 
he made ſhift to defend himſelf againſt them both, 
and with ſome advantage. Already his affairs were 
in a tolerable ſituation, when he received advice that 
the Dictator had been killed in the Senate. This 
news encreaſed his hopes, and ſtrengthened his party: 
and he made no ſcruple to write to Rome, deſiring 
leave to return into his native country, and to be fe- 
ſtored to his poſſeſſions ; and that all the troops mo 
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he diſbanded throughout the Empire. Ache [ey Ga 

conded his pretenſions: 4 — that inſtead of reſtoring 0 

tim his E in dei a gr rt of which he himſelf cies ad 

nas either = _ A 8 5 quandered, he -” xvi. 
ropoſed im — un millions of Seſter. 

* g ro Treaſury, and moreover to — — 
int him Commodore of the ſeas, as his father had 

wen bee — could be more agreeable to — 

the Senate! yet, for ſome unknown reaſon, the vel. II. 

air rem in fuſpence, nor was concluded till 79. 

bme months after by 'Lepidus's means, who as Pro- 

onſul of Citeriox-Spain, was naturally charged with 


tis negotiation{ They granted Sextus 25 terms 


opoſed by Anttiony,” and even more or rhe 
quivalent allowed him for his patrimony-amoun 


zes ſeven hundred millions of Seſterces: an immenſe |-54637 50. 
.in, which plainly ſhewed' that the Senate's intention Lid Phil 
s to arm on of "ole — not ſimply to in- 
vs, WY mnify hin extus quitted Spain, but 
en d not retu Romel Me 05 uſe of his title of 
of WGnmodore or Super-ifittndant of the ſeas, for the 


th WW iſembling all the veſſels he could meet with in the 
bons of Spain and France, on the Mediterranean fide; 
me nd he remained ſome time at” Marſeilles to ſee what 
mem affairs would ke!” hen he ſaw the” Trium- 
rue forming, he ſeized” on Sicily, Where, as we 
hall hereafter obſerve, the outlaws found the ſafeſt 

thlum, ge 
return to Anthony, * «ſumed an ariſtocratie 


ot- nd republican zeal, but who ſoon made it a 

; of Wat he had no other intereſt than to ſatisfy his am- 
lo, ton. By all the actions I have juſt given an account 
ch, , in proportion as he ingratiated himſelf with the 
oye dne, he forfeited the eſteem of a great part of the 


tuſticude, who ſtill preſerved an attachment and even 


his rneration for Czfar's'memory. This ſerved Anthony 
ty: W-* pretence to be apprehenſive of ſome inſult, and to 
ing el for a guard to protect his perſon : which the 


nate had no ſooner granted him, than they had 
uſe to repent it. For the Conſul, inſtead of 4 
guard, 
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R. get. guard, formed a little army, amaunting to about fx 
Ee” 8 men, which he pick ed — the veterans 
* e 23 the command of e 8 «4þ 
So that under pretenge of, freeing. himſelf ty 
_ inguietude, which, was little, more than chi 
de became a real dae oe Sed dn 
27728 | 
Gic, Phil. At the ſame time he gained, crearurgs, and raiſed 
I. 92, 98. immenſe ſums by means * 998 acts which, he un. 


tered in og He ak, And not 7 n dhe de. e. 
grees 8 — — Account , 7: 
of pretended £r01- Co 


Mg of Ck wht Grapes) fa 
nances of Czla7,, Which granted immunities, favay 
and privileges of all kinds; Which conferred. th 

right of Roman citizens, agt . pa a parc 
ſons, but on whale cities; which the gud 
revenue; which recalled ſeveral * . in exile 
in 3 word, which decreed. whatever Kings, State 
Citizens, or Strangers could on *y Anchen 
through their credit or Eo 3ſe wi ale 
money. And on this accaſion, 
For having at his — . 5 
Secretaries named Faberius, who had 7 ſed t 
counter-lign theſe kinds of acts, he only ihm 
himſelf what proſits were likely to ariſe from the let 
ters which were applied for; and the jmpaſture.s 
ſometimes ſo groſs, that Cæſar was therein made if 
ſpeak of events which actually happened after 
death. However, this bind of fraud was 9 01 

Flut. An- mine of gold. Ang there “ was nothing a 

Ge Phi, Was not ready to ſell, provided a buyer 
II. 93. that at his houſe money went not by K = bub 
weight. If therefore you add one hundred mile 
of Seſſerces which Calphurnia paid him immediate 
5 Cæſar's death, and ſeven hundred millions hic 
the Dictator had depoſited in the Temple at u 


* Nemo ulliys rei fujt emptor, cui defuerit hie venditer. C. 


uon t 
Phil. II. n. 97. 
Tanti acervi nummorum apud iſtum conſtruuntur, ut zum a pen! 
Lantur, non numerentur pecuniæ. Id. ibid. if a c 
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Goddeſs, Ops, and wbick. Anthony ſeized, ſame: idea. . 
may be Rorined of his righesz and conſequently what 
4 power he had to ſucceed in whatever he. pleaſed+ ro 
attempt. He wes beſides typported o his two — 
ders, one of whom way Perrot, and the qther = 
dune; and be had gained Lepidus, by procu 
Gr. vihes of rode Manny in of rom 


attack ho my Caſs, to whom a: had till - 
paid a very great tegard. | Theſe rug Chiefs of the 
Conſpiracy had always been favorites with the Sepate; 
but having never purſued any win meaſures, and 
(pending on the protection of the laws, they had 
uken no care to provide themſelyes with either troops 
or money. Some 4ndeed of their 1 thought to 
iſe them a Find af men La it, from a voluntary 
abs 7 0 of the . ights,. The thing was 
to Atticus, Wh 7 2 bee of of bis riches, 
5 it, and intimacy with EE perſons in the 
Kepyblis mig Ie Kata in the hgh 
unk of the Knights. . 4 he had always been a 
hunch friend 10 Brutus, a te Republican. 
However, be refyſed enter; "þ ſcheme, con- 
rating himſelf with, perſona» ring to Brutus all 
hat he was. worth, bur ſaid he was determined to avoid 
ll appearance of faction and cabal: a very inſufficient 
reaſon under ſuch. a government and in ſuch times as 
ke then lived. Upon Atticus's refuſal the affair dropt, 
75 the Conſpirators thereby became conſiderable 
merers. 
Cornelius Nepos, the author who mentions this 
hf, here takes ap opportunity of heſtowing great 
mcomiums on Atticus's prudence and diſcretian. 
but the exceſhye admiratian with which his hero 
kems on all occaſipns to affect him, man, 1 detracts 
rt, 


from his 3 F or 4 own Pa ſee no ac- 


if a celebrated modern writer, who ph bare ra 
conſi- 


384 


Ae, confideted s a man entirely taken up with his oy 
. intereſt, Who kept well with all parties, and had nc 
 ©alfe@ion for any. However, I do not pretend te 


haas not ſo thoroughly explained the circumſtances of 


. lr 7 of them; to wit, D. Brutus of Ciſalpine 


Cic. Phil. 
II. 31. 


| affigned them, but not till after the expiration of their 
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"condemn Atticus, nor to have the Tame ſentiments of 
bim as the Abbe de S. Real. Perhaps Corn. Nepos 


the fact in diſpute, as to enable us to form à true 
judgment of it. He is certainly an elegant writer, 
| bet far from being an extraordinary genius; and in 
"4bridging the facts, it may often have happened that 
he has retrenched more than he intendec. 
Be it how it will, Brutus and Caffius, who had nc 
forces they could immediately make uſe of, ſaw with 
regret the progreſs of Anthony's power,” and were 
Jealous of his intentions. They were alſo not à litth 
alarmed” at the great number of Cæſar's veterans, 
which came to Rome from all parts. They therefor 
thought themſelves under a neceſſity of putting their 
party in a ſtate of defence: and as three of their aſſo- 
ciates had provinces aſſigned them, and. no objection 
could be made to their going immediately to take 


aul, Trebonius of Aſia properly ſo called, and Til 
lius Cimber of Bithynia; they perſuaded them t ſet 
out with all expedition, at the ſame time recommend. 
ing it to them to make a ſufficient proviſion of me 
and money. | a 
But they were extremely embarraſſed in telation t 
themſelves. For being at that time Prætors, they 
were obliged to reſide in Rome, particularly Brutus, 
who had the city-quarter under his juriſdiction, anc 
therefore could not be abſent above ten days together. 
The Governments of Macedonia and Syria had been 


Magiſtracy. So that,nothing could exceed their per- 
plexity. If they ſtaid in Rome, their lives were es- 


* Appian ſuppoſes them already ſet out, and ſays that Brutus and 
. — wrote — I —.— ubſequent facts, and the 2 9 
icero with to Trebonius in particular (XIV 10 

have induced me to tell the ſtory different. * 


— - 
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poſed to the reſentment of Cæſar's ſoldiers. And on —— 
the other hand, it would be indecent, and irregular © 
in them to quit it. they 
ter. Anthony juſtified the irregularity, by procuring 
Brutus a diſpenſation: from the people for non-refi 
dence : and the Senate endeavoured wo obviare any 
— — be made on their departure, or 
rather their flight, by giving them a commiſſion to 
raiſe, in Sicily and Aſia, the proviſions of corn neceſ- 
ary for the city. 
They had ſcarcely * Rome before Anthony 
unmaſked, and undertook to ſtrip them of their go- 
rernments. As they were upon all accounts the two 
beſt in the empire; he therein found a double ad- 
nntage, in taking them from his adverſaries, and in 
beſtowing them according to his inclinations. How- 
ever, he did not care to ſet out by acting directly for "I 
limſelf, and he perſuaded his Collegue to aſk for * 
Syria, which © been aſſigned to Caſſius. On the 
date s refuſal, Dolabella, — expected no leſs, had 
recourſe to the people: and with Anthony's aſſiſtance, 
who by virtue of his authority ſilenced a Tribune of 
the contrary party, carried his point. This firſt ſtep 
pined, emboldened Anthony, who by the ſame means 
procured the province of Macedonia for himſelf. 
However, not to break through all meaſures with 
nen of ſuch. conſequence as Brutus and Caſſius, he 
wnſented that the Senate ſhould grant them, by way 
«& indemnification, to the one Cirene, and to the 
ther the iſle of Crete; which provinces were by no 
teans an equivalent for thoſe which had been taken 
tom them. 

ln this manner Anthony made known his inten- 
tons, and endeavoured, by deſtroying the Republi- 
un party, to raiſe himſelf. It is plain his hopes were 
o ſucceed Cæſar: and perhaps he might have carried 
u point, if he had not been interrupted... by a rival, 
Mo, though he was not near equal to him in year, 

far exceeded him in experience. It is plain I 

an Octavius, who happened to be abſent from 

Vor. IX. c Rome 


wel 


es ms v. ANTONIUS, C“; 
4. R. 23t- Rome at the time of his uncle's death, but uus 90 
— C. ſnoner informed of it than he ſet forward. with all ex- 


His arrival is a very important ra, as it 
EE Emm=z 
. confounded intereſts. On "ON ous, but 

9 5 
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ſome pains to avoid confu — 
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rA. TED, by > OA way 
begins to interfere. in affuirs, and de- 
clares for the Senate in oppoſition to 
Anthony. Brutus and Caſſius acquire great 
forces in the provinces. The war of Modena. 
inthony's fall and riſe. 8 DONE 7585 709. 


"4 4 
\ Wr 
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ſhe Conſpiratgrs, * conduct the conh of Authany's 
riſe. Ofavius comes and forms a party, | From. Apo!- 
mia, where he firſ. heard of his Uncle's death, be 
comes into Ttaly and takes the name ef Ceſar. He 
tries bis ſkill, by deceiving Cicero, wwho joins him. His 
Motber is not able to prevail on him 80 renounce the ſuc- 
aaſien to Cefar. His firſ interview with Ambony, 
who receives him very ill. He wants to be made Tri- 
lune of the people e but Hutbomy prevents it. He gains 
the multitude by his hikerality,. and by the feaſts be 
gives them. Comet during Oftaviuss ſports. He 
ſells all his inheritance from Ceſar. Difficulties ſtarted 


by the c. Their falling out and reconciliation. 
Se Oravius 


[ 
* k 


Ofavins ii accuſed by Anthony of an attempt 10 bavg 
bim afſaſtnated. They take arms., 42 7 endi for 
the Macedonian Iich into” Ng Hleuffert ng: 
popular. Octaviuſ gains bis Father's Veterans. 
Ius and Caſſus quit Italy und N 
and Brutus's ſeparation,” Cicero Jets out on & voyage ts 
© Greece" But changes his mind and” returns 1% Rome. 
Cicero's firſt Philippic. His ſecond rs An- 
 thony being rome 36 Brundiſium offends tb p by 
his ſeverity. Ne arrives at Rome with the legion called 
the Larks. He there firikes a terror.  Traeps afſen- 
ved by Oftavins.” He is forſaken by rhe greateſt pur: 
| of them. 'He'retovers them by bis prudence and mild- 
meſs. Tua of _ Anthony's legions come over to Oftatius. 
Anthony leaves Rome, and undertakes to make bimſelf 
maſter of Ciſalpine Gaul, which D. Brutus was m , 
- ſeſſion of. I be forces of Anthony, f Decimus, nd of 
- Oftavius. Odtavius tenders bis fervitt tu the Senate 
© againſt Anthony.'' | Thiy accept bis offer: Gxero lift 
engagements with Oftavius. A dacret of the nt 
_ which authoriſes Decimus and Oftavins's military pre- 
 parations. Anthony beſicges Decimus in Medzna. State 
* of the Republican party in Tialy. Brutus and Caſſus 


ES CSEFISW_SHDpOSS.oEoc o,D5”m. m. 


' goto Athens. Brutus engages the young Roman ſtudent; wh 
into his ſervice, among others Cicero's fon and the Piet % 
Horace. He in a ſbort time raiſes a powerful army, and i 
makes himſelf maſter of Greece, Macedama and th 7 
adjacent countries. Caſſius goes into Syria, w, Do 4 
 labella ſtops in ffia Minor, where be puts Trebonius f 15 
© death. Caſſius makes himſelf maſter of Syria and of & 
twelve legions. He is commiſſioned © by the Senule 't 10 
carry on the war with Dolabella, whom he redutes it — 
- fuch ftreights that be kills himſelf. The horſe Sgams ö 
State of all the Roman armies. The diſpoſitions of ein , | 
Commanders. Paleneſs of the Sun during the who «: ;, 
year of Caeſar's death. Servilius Jauricus s death.” * 
remarkable inflance of his gravity, ©: Wn: 

2 
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1 K+ boHagatttt, R Cava 4 ; 2 
4 E-rapid e eee e R. zel. 
are appeartd fo ber. . 
- WY (cd and diſconcerted, and in the ſpace of a few weeks | 
„ed attained) the head of affairs, and reduced the 

” i Chicts: of dhe Republican party to the neceſſity of 

4 or Rome, — . the imprudent 

£ uct of the Conſpirators. were atiafied 

7 10 "havin taken very right” — for — 

Cæſar, but had made no preparations for the neceſ- 
„ conſequentes of  focxtraordinary an event. In- 

1 omuch that eveiy freſh. incident embarraſſed: 

„dd they were as it were forced to chuſe the 
ert de. ' 80 chat chough they had ſubverted the 

«| vodern form of Government, yer they had done no- 


thing towards eſtabliſhing the —— one. The 
Tyrant, is dead, faid: Cicero, and yet we are not 
re. Our Heroes have done mueh to their o-W˖u 
bu —— for their eountry, or for us, 

0 what a n. but pſortunately: left 
mnerfeA@ify 2 fiaiens izt fer n c e 

Nay Lornheplibe-nonfaddactont of Cacar's 40, to 
wich they had given their conſent, made his autho- 
ity ſubſiſt even after his death. 'Cleers was not 2 
little concerned at this. God Gods! eries he, 
ne Tyrant is dead, and yet Tyranny flouriſnes. 
We could not endure him for a maſter, and yet 
ve reſpect as, laws, all the papers that are found at 
lis houſe, after his death. We muſt ſubmit to be 
iked, What !, dare you oppoſe Ceſar will? and 
vberever we go, we are continually reminded not 
* of his orders, but of his minutes thoughts.” * 


e Interfefto bberiines f Noftri has per ipſos con» 

ke! potuit 00 rep i & eee Jung quod reliquz res 

us & copias defiderant, quas nullas habemus, li Guss uoquomodo 

beati, civitas miſera. H kunt a, pin Ar di. CIC, ad Att. 
11. 4. 5. 12 

+ © Dii boni! vivit nnis, tyrannus occidit! Cui ſervire i non . 

Ptuimus, ejus libellis . Ut audeant dicere, «Tu 1 
— nutum ! Quacunque nos commavimus, al Cæſaris non 

kd cogitats reyocumwr. Cie, ad Att, XIV, 9+ 14+ 105 17. 
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A5 as we have found, miſapplied Czſar's name 
The: 


never. fo much as ziand) would: not 
done, if he had At ia with reaſon 
that — not to ſay that * che 


of, r heart of 2 man ant thun, 


derftanding of a LU 46 nN 

+ blamocom Brutus, for leit 
Antheny live,, WhO t have bern killech at che 
ame time ad Cæſar. Who:knows not tiiat rent. 
able expreſſion af his in two bis letters de to 
rehonivs, the other to Caſſiu: Iiſh Ichad been 
invned to that enquiſite repaſt of the Ides of March 
there ſhould; have been no leavings.“ But belies 
that juſtice and humanity on this occaſion: defend Dru. 
tuxx — Anthony had nat yet diſcovered him- 


ſelf: and 5 Cicera himſeif at firſt conſidered him m. 


ther as a perſon capable of directin N than 


of forming any pernicious Brutus u fault 
way ig/-imagining all the 10% be animated with 
the ſame ſentiments as himſelf againſt Cæſat, An in 
the behalf gf liberty: without recollecting ther the 
people for a, long time had been accuſtamed t0 fel 
themſelves to che higheſt bidder ; that the; foldiery 
were attached to Cæſar, through gratitude admit. 
tion, — and intereſt; and that che Senate itſeliʒ though 
the moſt uncaſy with its ſubjection and more benefited 
by a Republican government than any other body of 
the ſtate, contained a great number of avaricious per- 
ſons, whoſe concern for the public. good was abſorbed 
by the hopes of mak ing ber nnen and e 
themiclyes, (440th 7 *{ ns 542000 M 
rutus thought he had to do with thoſe ancient 


8 Romans, ealous toe een e e 


Acta illa res eſt avimo virili ili. 14. ibide . 2 
4 Hxc omnis culpa Bruti. "of 2 bo p 


+ Quam yellem ad epulas ane _Idibus Maes h. 


Was pulcherrimas 
| a liquiarum ab bebe. Cic, ad Fam. X. 28. vid 


x, 
quan l. 55 Ri, Ser k f. 
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ſelves to ſerve their coun _ 
nee ſoon 4s dene re 

hi Government, preſs 1 
ld work again - 6f itſelf, — the — which --- 


mpeded its motion was removed. This was being 


U 


n knowledge the the moſt ſc 
w the manager of any important enterp He 
ought to have had forces to compleat the execution 
of his project. Fliis was Ciceros opinion, and to 
confirm it he to Brutus himſelf in a letter 
wrote long after. 4 The *-motnent- after the execu. 
yon, ſays he to him, you only thought of peace; 
which could not poſſibly he procured by any negotia- 
ton: 2 key, vrhichꝭ it is true can- 
wt ſubſiſt / witkont peace; but it was always my opi⸗ 
non that the work of peace could not poſſibly be ef. 
kted but by x war.” Had Brutus followed this ads 
rice; had he, on the one hand, taken the ad 
o the conſternation Cxiar's death hach flung all his 
friends into; and on the other, had he made à pio 
per uſe of the zeal of a great number of citinens, 
yho were ready to take up arms in favour of Romels 
Deliverers, he might have reſtored the ancient Re- 
public, at leaſt 2 But for want of being 
oonvinced of the of having recourſe to that 


dable, and gave young Octavius an opportunity of 
lipping between thetn, to deſtroy them both, ad 
rap the whole of the revolution. 

Nobody would have. thought that à yourng maby 
vho was not quite nineteen years old, could have 
made ſo extraordinary a figure, on the grandeſt ſtage, 
ad in the moſt important affair, chat time ever pro- 
caced. But * N and ambition, no unuſual 
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auly method, he ſuffered Anthony to become formi- 
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AR. — perſons of his age, Octavius added a pru- 
rather a cunning, which exceeded they! Poli- 

F | experience of the old men. * 9 490610 

soet · Aug. = — ag ov been for ſome months at Apollon n 

— — Hut. Epirus, at the time his uncle was killed, andwas 

Appian. Waiting his coming there, in order to accompany him 
Gio 1 in the Parthian war, in quality »of* General of the 

XLV. horſe. However, the time he remained there was not 


loſt. He employed it in compleating his exerciſes 
Noted 


— 


the: — of — hos had | eben . 
farſt-fruits of his E ** when he 
was but twelve years old, from the Ro the fu- 
neral oration of his — mother Julia, Cfar's ſiſ. 
ter: and he cultivated it to the laſt, in the 


exigency Kanne and even 1 in REY ee 
tumult. 5 


The news of the Dictators Fig) beet i 
ited him, but he ſhewed no unſeemly — or de- 
ency. He did not imagine his hopes ruined; 
and he only deliberated on the method of puſhingyhis 
fortune by himſelf, now he had loſt» his" ſupport. 
When the officers of his legions quartered about Apol- 
lonia came to offer him their ſervices, Agrippa and 
Salvidienus, who even then eſpouſed his intereſt, ad- 
viſedd him to take ady of the diſpoſition 
of the troops. But he judged, wi reaſon, that it 
would be too raſh and precipitate a ſtep, to put him- 
ſelf at the head of an army, without any rige of 
commanding ; without any, the leaſt apparent, title; Wl ti; g 
or without knowing the ſtate of affairs, or being de- emp; 
uainted with the diſpoſitions of either the people, Wl conf 
Senate, or any of the leading men in the Republic caſo 

' He thought he had better to Rome, as to the WI The 
fountain- , where he might regulate his own con- lis c 
duct by the variation in circumſtancęs, and. might 10 f ns, 
far be ſupported by public n which ay _ ber 


Vell. II. 


jun v/ANFOnUS,” Cob. 
dded a8 in its center, as to give an air of fanction to 
lisenterprizes. „ eo FAO} 4 * £ ITT INTE 4 987 
The method he propoſed to take, and the motive 
he intended to proceed” on, was the avenging his 
uncle's death : - which inderd was the moſt ſpecious 
e under 'which he could-conceal his ambition, 
ind at the Tame 49389 Re and u nee 
de old y f 1 40 not aſſert that it was mere hypo- 
iy on his part. An inclination to vengeance, as he 
ns circumſtanced, is natural enough, not to be ſuſ- 
ed of artifice: ' I only mean to ſay, that his prin- 
cpal end was, if poſſible, to ſucceed Cæſar; and 
that the ſpirit of revenge held only the ſecond place in 
is deſigns. ' However, he affected to be actuated by 
o other motive: though eyen that he concealed ar 
frſt; and he purſued” his plan, not with the warmth 
o a young man, but with all the phlegm and matu- 
ity of the moſt cunning "politician; patiently wait- 
ng for an opportunity to diſcover himſelf, and even 
hmetimes outwardly deviating from his ſyſtem, in 
ader to return by an indirect, but more certain, 
Ute. "Ingen e | 
No ſooner was he come into Italy than he was in- 
formed of Cæſar's will, and of his adoption: where- 
won he aſſumed the names of his adoptive father, 
nd was called C. Jutivs Cxsarx OcTavianus: This 
ws contracting an engagement, which put it out of 
is power to follow the timid advice of his mother 
Atia, and of Marcius Philippus his father-in-law ; who 
ad wrote to him, adviſing him to confine himſelf to 
private quiet life, and to beware of a ſimilar fate to 
bis great uncle, whom all his victories could not ex- 
empt from an unhappy death. But Octavius only 
conſulted his own courage, and he had an immediate 
raſon to be ſatisfied with the meaſures he purſued. 
The legions which were at Brunduſium did not wait 
is coming, but went out to meet him: all the yete-- 
ans, to whom the Dictator had given ſettlements ei- 
ber in the country, or in the municipal towns, * 
| | an 
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ing very - confiderable paſſed at this firſt interview/ A. N. 508) 
. informs us, that his attendants gave him — 
de title of Cæſar, but that his father-irlaw* did not . 
a6 that for that reaſon he alſo omitted it: „ And 
do not think, adds he, that any god citizen 
qld have done -otherwiſe.* But he” afterwards |. 
bungely changed his ſtile. Octavius, Who immedi- aud -* 
jy ſet out for Rome, improved this'/new'commenced © 
miliariey by fi letters: wherein he paid great d. 
gurt to Cicero, Riled him his father, and declared | 
bac he would not act but by his advice. He by this 
atthod in a ſhort time drew hitm in to have a good 
won of him. „ Octavius f, ſuys be, wants nei- 
her for ſenſe; nor courage: and I hope that he will 
ue, with reſpectadf our heroes (by which epithet 
e implies Brutus and Caſſfus) the very ſentiments 
« deſire. However, he did not abſolutely confide 
q him. -- His age, the name he had taken, the qua- 
ky of Cæſar s heir, and the inſtructions he was like 
6 receive from his aſſociates, all ſerved to give um- 
age to Cicero. Yer he concludes, that he muſt be 
ipported,” if it be only to ſeparate him from An- 

nere: FE Toi rw 5 
150 in effect, the neceſſity of oppoſing Anthon 
wn the prongs inducement for their union: For as 
te Conſul made it his Huſineſs, as we ſhall find here? 
ther, to embarraſs them both ay much us poſſible; 2 
ley thought it neceſſary to write againſt the common Flut. Cic. 
hemy, Octavius Had need of Cicero's weight and 
uthority in the Senate: and on the other hand, CI- 
o could not fupport his credit with the ſoldiery, 
without the aſſiſtance of Octavius. This therefore was 
be foundation of that ſtrict alliance between them, 


* Nobiſcum hi perhonoriſicẽ & amict Octavius: quem quidem fg; 
ſalutabant, 3 non: _ ne nos quidem : quem 
11 Joſh hownnh civem. — ad Att. OS A, 
aviano, ut perſpexi, mgenn, fatis animi: videbaturque 
za noſtros Joes ita fore ut nos veldinge auimatus. Sed quid Stati 
wdendum fit, quid nomini, quid bereditati, quid z«T»xiowu, magni 
fall eſt.—Sed tamen alendus eſt; &, ut nihil aliud, ——— 
Jagendus, Cic, ad Att. XV. 12. 
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e which, bas been ſo often and ſo juſtly refleRted cn 
Lt an eld confummate. politician, who fuffered/himis 


| _ to be duped by a chile. c 
Cauſ. cor. to Rome, and found that Anthony was almeſt be by 


| Apgar. come. abiblüte. However, before he took-aty M 
Nic. De- ſures: to Claim his inheritance, or! to-obtailn apubill”* 
male. de order to authoriſe: his adoption, he had g e ditk 
Aug. Culty to ſtruggle with, in relation to his mbther Ati 
who, beſides her natural authority, merite 

greateſt regard from her ſon, oh account of -theip; 

ticular care ſhe had taken of his education. This lady 
in conjunction with her huſband Marcius Philippy 
and her ſon-in-law Marcellus, moſt earneſtly intreate( 
her ſon to renounce a ſucceſſion and title, which ex 
poſed him to the reſentment of the Republican par 
to Anthony's jealouſy, and to thouſand other M 

All theſe repreſentations were ineffectual. The young 

man kept conſtant to his principles, and penetoull 
declared that he could never eſteem hinifel unwor 

thy a title, which Cæſar had not diſdained conferring 

on him. And all the compliance he ſhewed his mc 

ther, was to promiſe to act with great circumipemion 

therein he kept his word. BB 

Appian. The morning after his arrival, he attended C: 
* tonius, who in Brutus's abſence diſcharged the offic 
of Prætor of the city: and made a formal demand d 
being put in poſſeſſion of his inheritance ftom C 
From thence, though the Conſul: Anthony had n0 
ſnewn him the leaſt civility, not having even conde 
icended to ſend him his compliments on his rig 
Octavius went to Pompey's gardens, to pay him dd. 

firſt viſit, ſaying that it was, but reaſonable that he 

who was ſo young and in no public character, ſhouk 

make ſome advances to a perſon who ſo far ſurpatie 


* 


1 
1 


Dictitans nefas eſſe, quo nomine Cæſarĩ d 
ipſum videri indignum. VIII. II. 60. | 
| 1 1 A af! ”e« 
© All the editions have Semetipſum : but it is an apparent miſtake, 

| I G „ 


ignus ele viſu dun. 


JULIUs v. nn 
de in the Republiee 


e one; for as feized all the read money 
Cefar had at his death, either in his houſe, A at -his 
fſpoſal, and ſtill continued to approp 

s of his eſtates as they beſt ſuited his convenience, 
rad realen to apprehend he ſhould be called to an 


fon was no leſs . Ceſar 
t become a dangerous ri p ute with 
pA 2 and. which was what he aimed 


points of 
* Fa his y Inſomuch chat h he did not treat 
im with common ctvility, but made him wait a con- 
Herable time before he admitted him to an audience: 
nd when Octavius very frank 
lin the furs atiſing from Cæſar's ſucceſſion, w 


vdiſcharge the legacies bequeathed 'by his uncle and 


ral, and by way of friendly advice told him, he 
w not the conſequence of declaring himſelf Czſar's 
it; and that a man ſo young as he, could not have 
ry We or friends for ſuch an under- 
in 

To this refulal, Anthony ſoon after added a freſh 
(ſult, There was a form neceſſary for n 
he adoption: which muſt be ratified in a full 
embly of the Tribes. The Conſul could not re- 
uſe his aſſiſtance in aſſembling the Tribes, and pro- 
pong the law. But, though it was merely a matter 
if courſe, he procured ſome Tribunęs to oppoſe it, 
nd the affair failed, under pretence: of its 1 
pltponed. | 

Octavius, exaſperated at a treatment Sich he 
boked upon as the higheſt ingratitude in a friend and 
cature of his father, only became err ee in 


Anthony had a double intereſt to oppoſe Octavl- 
r 1 be ll Pom under: alucrs - 
e h 


te different 


count by 'Czfa her : in the next place, his ambi- 


4 At the fame time” that he ' feared him in theſe plut. 
N he no leſs deſſ piſed him on ac- Anton. 


deſired him to pa Hay : 
e had received; and without which he was not able 
doptive« father's wil thony made a jeſt of his 


"the 


im in years, and was inveſted wi de principal of 43.9 


$4 


up 
| 1 


duet · Aug. heregfies more particularly to relate. And ins I 


CE. 10. 
Dio. 


Hut. 


ttician born, and much under the age 
being a Senator, he made pxivate pt lication for thi 


not caring, or daring to 


ſappoſe a ſtatue, 


{1 th | % 
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the purſuit. of his intereſt; and findi hind lf: er 
ſtantly oppoſed by the very pern 12 | 
might hays, expected aſſiftance, had | recourls tothe 
Senate and people. He | e the Senate's 
your, by Cicerg's eſpecial aflaſtance,. as. 1 haye a] 
ready. mentioned, and which I, ſhall” haye g 


TROoy 


— the. 


have ſome weight with the people, he would hin 
ben glad co have.had ſore. tank +. and as the af 
of Tribune was vacant, by the death of Helen 
Cinna, ſlain on the day of Cæſt s funeral,” he had 
mind to put up for it, and thought he had an op 


requime Ic 


office, and was therein ſeconded by I. Canutius; on 
of the Tribunes. But Anthony herein again oppoſed 
his deſigns, and prevented his ſucceeding... Ou 
popular, than by ſhewing his liberality, and by givin 
treats and feſtivals: a method which ſeldom fails fuc 
ceeding with the multitude, , 
- Ottavius, having been preſented to the people b 
the Tribune Canutius, concluded a very flatteting 
ſpeech,” by a promiſe, not only of diſchargibg the le 
gacy of three hundred Seſterces bequeathed by Czk 
to each citizen, but to make an addition to it out 
his own purſe. yg f- 
He abe che games inſtituted by the Dicv 
in honour of Venus Mater, and in commemoration o 
the victory of Pharſalia, or according to others, 0 
Mund There was a ſociety eſtabliſhed purpaſeii r 
far the celebration of theſe : but the membe 
| iſcharge their office, Oc um 
vius- undertook it, and was at the whole ce 
which amounted to an immenſe ſun, He 0 pu Mer t 
poſed, conformable to an ordinance in Cæſars f 
time, to erect in the middle of che Theatre, eber! 
* Dittatar's ſtatue, placed on a throne adorned wit krrim 


Authors only mention a thfone and à crown, but they doubtlel 
gold 
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old, and havin g on its head; a crown of precious du 
nes: But Anthony im conjunction wifi the ribunes 
vented him; fo little did he value ſhœwing 


{bted;7 provided he could-mortify his Wal. 
It was during theſe games, 
nous Comet, Which was eſteemed by the. 3 
nd ſuperſtitious vulgar to be the ſeat of Cæſar s foul. 
Nay has preſerved us the deſeription Auguſtus gave 
Fit in his'own words, which I think will not be dif- 
greeable"to the reader. He expreſſes himſelf in this 
manner. © During the celebration of the games 1 
qre, a bearded ſtar N for ſeven days, in that 

of the heavens which is neareſt the great Bear. 


before ſun-ſet) was very bright, and vifible to every 
body. The multitude was of- opinion that the ap- 
jearance of this ſtar denoted, that Cæſat's foul had 
teen received among the immortal Gods: and for 
hat reaſon, we placed that ſymbol on che head of the 
ue, which we ſhortly after - conſecrated in the 
forum.” In this mannet was eſtabliſhed, or rather 
3 that impious flattery, which-idolſed Cœſat. 


ad they were now continued to him; after hs death. 
kit the worſhip of this new divinity, who could be 
longer ſerviceable to any one, was greatly neglected, 
ud would infallibly have fallen into total oblivion, if 
(zfar's adoptive ſon had not acquired the empire of 
te world. This ſtar became the attribute "which 
taracteriſed him in the monuments erected to his 
2 and is at this time to be ſeen on ſeveral of 
medals. me deren 


&fay the charges of the games, Octavius had no 
iter reſource than to fell his inhericance; and his very 
ktrimony, even to the effects of his mother and fa 
ber. in- aw, who had at laſt reſolved to enter into his 
tealures, and to aſſiſt him to the utmoſt in- the pur- 
* 8 ſuits, 


t roſe about the eleventh hour of the day, (an hoik 


had, during his life-time, received divine honours; - 


399 
2 
Die c ad 


qaticude/to his friend, to hom ke was ſo much in- XV 


that 'a peared'that fa Prin, u. 
| 25. 
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To ſupply the prodigious expence requiſite to an- Appian. 
wer the diſtributions promiſed to the people, and to Dio. 


jus V/!ANTONIUS,/Odrifils, 


the maniſeſt injuſtice in Anthony's treatment of. him, 4 
all concurred. to render his cauſe favourable. ; The 
very officers-of Anghony's guard, who had all ſetved 
under Cæſar, and had a veneration for his memory, 
intereſted themſelves in behalf of his fon, and de- 
cared to Anthony that gheyrthould be glad to ſee: them 
reconciled: Such a recommendation was equal to an 
order, to perſon who entirely depended on the af- 
fection of the ſoldiery for the execution of his ſchemes. 


hearty on either ſide, it was ſhortly followed by 
1 rupture, and freſn attempts were again made, 
to reſtore peace between them. The end E all theſe 
proceedings was an irreconcileable enmity to each 
aher. Anthony accuſed young Cæſar of having en- 
teayoured to corrupt ſome of his guard to aſſaſſinate 
him, and he had them under examination before 2 
private comtnittee of his own friends. 


ſul's houſe to juſtify himſelf, but not being admitted, 
le remained at the door, where he with great ear- 
teſtneſs endeavoured to clear himſelf, infiſting on the 


ng ſnares for his ruin. However, there is great pro- 
kbility of the truth of the fact. Seneca and Sueto- 
ius both confirm it: and Cicero, whoſe authority is 
nexceptionable, explains himſelf on that head in a 20 
manner which puts it out of all doubt. The accu- 
ion brought by Anthony againſt Octavius paſſes, 
ys he, in x opinion of the multitude for an inven- 
lon, contrived to ruin that young man, and to plun- 
& him of his effects. But every perſon of ſenſe and 
hobity believes the thing and approves it.“ The 
reaſon why Anthony had not the affair thoroughly 
mamined into, might be, that he ſaw the people fo 


lopes of being credited. 


* Multitudini. A ab Antonio crimen . iam 
centis impetum faciat. Prudentes autem & boni vii 25: 
im, & probant. Cic. ad Fam. XII. 23. | | 
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Whereupen. a reconciliation was made; but not be- 


Octavius complained loudly: he came to the Con- 


wntrary that it was Anthony, who every day was lay- 


Sen. de 
Clem. I. 9. 


Su IH 


lr prejudiced in his enemy's favour, that he A no | 


9 r- 


Aut. C. 
*. 


fix legions, which were there quartered, and conſe- 


-* ____ would by no means hear ſuch a demand, he appealed 
do the people: and ſupported, according to Appian 


tained his requeſt, and then made over Macedon 
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So wide a rupture could not but terminate in an 
open war z and accordingly Octavius and A 
had both recourſe to arms, but by no means on equal 
terms. The: firſt, without any title or authority, 
had no other recommendation than his name, his 
money, and promiſes, to gain over to his party his 
father's veterans: whereas Anthony not only wa 
Conſul, but had legions at his diſpoſal; whoſe com- 
mand had been conterred on him by public authority, 
Theſe were the legions of Macedonia, Which Cæ. 
ſar had intended for the Parthian war. But Anthony 
having procured, as I have mentioned in the pre- 
ceding book; the government of that province, to 
the prejudice of Brutus, changed the ſtation of the 


quently were entirely under his direction. However, 
he gave up one of them to Dolabella, upon his being 
appointed Governor of Syria, in Caſſius's ſtead. A 
Anthony's projects were at that time in their infancy, 
his next ſcheme was how to bring the remaining five 
legions into Italy. In order to furniſh himſelf with 
pretence, and at the ſame time totally to ſtrip 

Confpirators,” he applied to the Senate for the pc 
vernment of Ciſalpine Gaul, which was then in the 
hands of Decimus Brutus. But as that aſſembh 


by Octavius's credit, with whom he at that-jundure 
happened to be under a ſort of reconciliation, he ot 


to his brother Caius, at that time Prætor. Where 
upon his firſt care was to fend for the Macedonian le 
gions to. Brunduſium; and as ſoon as he received ad 
vice of the arrival of four of them, he ſet out to p 
himſelf at their head. 1 - © 7 

Aut before he left Rome, doubtleſs through a « 
ſire of clearing himſelf of all reflections of ingratituc 
to Cæſar, and for which there was but too juſt 
foundation, he crected a ſtatue to him in the-Roll 


l 
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the father and benefactor of the Republic. Such an AR: 
homage paid to Cæſar was an invective againſt his a 
Murtherers, and tended, as Cicero has remarked, to 
nake them conſidered, not as ſimple Aſſaſſins, but 
is Parricides, Nothing could be more, diſagreeable 
w the Senate: but Anthony no longer. conſulted 
their pleaſure. His whole thoughts were bent on in- 
gratiating himſelf with the multitude, and ſoldiery. 

With this view his brother Lucius, who was Tri- 
dune, propoſed an Agrarian law, for diſtributing Dio. 
mong the citizens, together with other lands, the _ 
Palus Pomptina, though it had not then been drained. 23, 14. 
This liberality, which was in a great meaſure chime- 

ical, procured its author four ſtatues ; one from the 

ple, with an ' inſcription whereby the thirty-five. 
Tribes acknowledged him for their Patron; another 
tom the Roman Knights, who gave him the ſame, 
title; the third was erected to him by the military 
Tribunes who had ſerved under Cæſar; and the fourth, 
by the merchants and bankers. s 
The Conſul Anthony himſelf conducted a colony Cie. pq. 
to Caſilinum, a town of Campania, though Cæſat had 1. 103. 
but very lately ſettled one there. And in order; to Dio. 
hake himſelf creatures among the citizens of the firſt APpian. 
unk, he took upon him arbitrarily to beſtow the go- 
reraments of Provinces, or to delay their diſtribution, | 
i beſt ſeryed his purpoſe. It was after all theſe tranſ- Cic. ad 
tions that, he ſet out for Brunduſium, the ninth. of =4g XII. 
Oober. rr +46 v1 ah 
0Ravius petceiving his adverſary to ſet out with ſo Cie. Phil. 
conſiderable a. force, was ſenſible that he muſt be 3 
wined, unleſs, he could find means to aſſemble troops xv. 
for his defence. He traverſed Campania, Samnium, 
ad all the parts of Italy where his Father's veterans 
lad received ſettlements ; and by giving them five 
lundred denatiĩ a man, gained a great 1 85 of them. 1. 15126. 
At the ſame time he employed private emiſſaries to 
tice away Anthony's legions; and, in a word, omitted 
thing which might put him in a condition to oppoſe 


ſuce by force, ht © | 
a een 
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Brutus and Caſſius were not drove out of Italy by 
the war, they quitted it ſome time before. But as at 
firſt they were not determined what meaſures to take, 
they remained a while in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
in expectation of ſome opportunity which might fa- 

vour their retun. way 1 0a 
© The, games, which Brutus, in quality of Prætor of 
the city, was to give the people, flattered their hopes. 
With this view Brutus ſpared no pains or coſt 90 


make them magnificent. In the theatrical repreſen- 


tations, he introduced hunting of fallow-deer; of 


' Which he had collected a great number: nor did he 


ſell, or reſerve any, but ſacrificed them all to the 
pleaſure of the multitude. At Naples he ſaw a com- 
pany of comedians'and muſicians, which he hired to 
play for him. And he wrote to his friends to engage 
a celebrated actor, whom Plutarch calls Canutius. In 


a word, he had this affair ſo much. at heart, that he 


begged and intreated Cicero to leave the country, and 
95 to Rome to aſſiſt at his games. Cicero neither 
thought it honourable, nor ſafe for him to take ſuch 


Ka a ſtep.” And Brutus would have {till run a greater 


5 21 


hazard in appearing perſonally there. He dufſt not 
venture, but prevailed on C. Antonius, his collegue, 


to act as his repreſentative at the games, which were 
celebrated the beginning of July. 


' | The ſucceſs was not equal to the hopes of the Con- 


ſpirators and their friends. The multitude was 
Charmed with the beauty and order of the feſtival: 


9 


they ſeemed to regret che donor's . abſence, and to 
-- wiſh his return. They applauded, they clapt their 


hands: but they went no further, and“ Cicero com- 
plains with ſome paſſion, *< that the Roman people 
ſhould make uſe of their hands in applauding, and 
not in defending the Republic.” In fat, the Roman 


people had nothing left but the name; being torn 


by factions, and tyranniſed by their rulers : and An- 


-* Mitii quo lætiora ſunt; eo plus ftomachi & moleſtia eſt, populum 
Romanum manus ſuas non in defendenda Republita; ſed in plau- 
dendo, conſumere, Cic. ad Att. XVI. 24. vert 
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thony's party, the ſoldiery, and all who had any re- 
interrupted the games by 
making violent noiſes, till they had ſilenced Brutus's 
advocates. 
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This attempt having, failed, EEE e 


were ſenſible that they had but little proſpect of re- 
eſtabliſning themſelves, or of reſtoring with them the 


ancient form of government: and when they ſaw 


that the more affairs came to an eclairciſſement, the 
reater aſcendancy arms gained over the laws; that 


all Italy was divided betwixt Anthony and young Cæ- 


ſar, and that ſcarce any one thought of the Republic; 
that the troops ſeemed diſpoſed to ſell themſelves to 
which ever of them could bribe the higheſt; they 
vere at length convinced that in ſo corrupted a ſtate, 
the love of juſtice and an attention to the- laws, was 
a feeble reſource, unleſs ſupported by force. As the 
commiſſion, which they had received to provide corn 
for the city, had furniſhed them both with a-pretence 


and means of aſſembling ſome ſhips, the ſea became 


open to them, and they were ſafe from any inter- 
ruption in their paſſage. Brutus therefore went to 
tVelia, a maritime town of Lucania, to be ready to 
embark the moment that the ſituation of affairs re- 
quired it. 


He remained ſome time in this town, and was Cic. ad 
there the fourth of Auguſt, as appears by a let- Fm. XI. 


ter of that date, wrote by him to the Conſul Antho- 
ty, in his and Caſſius's name. This letter, which is 
to be found among Cicero's epiſtles, diſcovers a no- 
ble haughtineſs, and generous audacity, corrected by 
modeſty : and I believe it will not be diſagreeable to 
the reader if I tranſcribe part of it. It ſeems An- 
thony had ſent them an inſulting, threatening letter 
but as they were not to be terrified, they returned 
lim the following anſwer. © + Think not to intimi- 


I This town lies not far from Cape Polinurus, which ftill retains 
name. | 


f Armorum fiducia nihil eſt quod nos terreas. Neque enim decet, 
Gavent nobis, periculo ulli ſubmittere animum noſtrum, Neque 


D d 3 date 
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71 date us by your military force. It would be a * 
| rob flection on us, to ſuffer any danger to get the better 
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of our courage: and Anthony ought not to think 
of commanding thoſe, to whom he owes his liberty, 
If we have reaſon to commence a civil war, your 
letter will not prevent us: for the free are not af- 
fected by menaces. But you very well know that 
nothing can bring us to that extremity : and it is there- 
fore perhaps for that reaſon you aſſume ſo menac. 
ing a tone, that our determination may. be interpreted 
the effect of fear. To tell you freely ourthoughts 
of you, we could wiſh that the Republic might re- 
fain its liberty, without any diminution of your rank 
or forfeiture of your honour. We deſire not to be at 
enmity with you: but our liberty is dearer to us 
than your friendſhip. We would adviſe you to weigh 
well what you undertake, and to conſider the extent 
of your capacity : and remember, not how long Cz- 
far lived, but how ſhort a time he reigned. Our 
prayers are, that your councils and deſigns may be 
no leſs advantageous to the Republic, than to yourſelf, 
Otherwiſe we hope, provided it be not to the preju- 
dice of the Republic, that it may turn as little to your 
diſadvantage.as poſſible.” * 

It is certain this letter did not make a convert of 
Anthony: but in my opinion it greatly redounds to 
the honour of thoſe who compoſed it ; except that the 
averſion they therein expreſs to a civil war, does not 
eaſily coincide with the meaſures we fhall find they 
took, as ſoon as they had paſſed the ſea. 


eſt Antonio poſtulandum, ut iis imperet quorum ↄperã liber eſt. Nos 
fi alia hortarentur ut bellum civile ſuſcitare vellemus, literz tuz ni. 
il proficerent. Nulla enim minantis apctoritas apud liberos eſt. Sed 
pulchre intelligis non poſſe nos quoqt>m impelli : & fortaſſis ea re 
minaciter agis, ut judicium noſtram metus videatur. Nos in hac 
ſententia ſumus, ut te cupiamus in libera Republica magnum atque 
honeſtum eſſe: vocemus te ad nullas inimicitias; ſed tamen noſtram 
libertatem pluris, quàm tuama micitiam, æſtimemus. Tu etiam at. 
que etiam vide, quid ſuſcipias, quid ſuſtinere poſſis : neque, — 
Tos vexerit Cæſar, ſed quam non diu regnarit, fac cogites. - Ve0 
quzſumus, ut conſilia tua Reipublice ſalutaria ſint ac tibi. Si mi. 
nus, ut, falya atque honeſt3 Republica, tibi quam minimum mocca 
pptamus, | Par 


* 
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Porcia had followed her huſband Brutus to Vella: A. R. 78 
and there ſhe ſeparated from him never to ſee him -c 
more. She foreſaw this misfortune; and was under Plut Brut. 
the deepeſt affliction: but through the effect of her | 
reſolution, her concern was a ere to every body, :_ 
till it happened to be diſcovered by a picture. This 
was the adieu of Hector and Andromache, painted _ 
from the lively and affecting deſcription given us by 
Homer. Porcia, on ſeeing a ſubje&, ſo extremely 
ſimiliar to her own ſituation; could not refrain from 
tears : and ſhe was ſeen to cry ſeveral times that day; 
A friend of Brutus, named Acilius, from this circum- 
ſtance took occaſion to apply two noted verſes, which 
Homer puts in the mouth of Andromache. 


* 


« * Yet while my Hector ſtill ſurvives, I ſee - - 
My father, mother, | brethren, all, in thee., . 
Alas ! my parents, brothers, kindred, all, 
Once more will periſh if my Hector fall, 
Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger ſhare : 
Oh prove a huſband's and a father's ny: n 

op. 


our Brutus allowed the application to be juſt: but ob- 

ſerved, that he could not properly make uſe of the 
t of fame kind of language to Porcia, which Hector uſes 
to to Andromache, who adviſes her to apply herſelf to 
the WH her needle, and to attend her houſhold. “ For,” 
not f added he, though through the weakneſs of her 
hey WM © {ex ſhe is certainly incapable of atchieving exploits 

« equal to our's; yet, for elevated. ſentiments, and 

* an affection to her country, ſhe has certainly as 
No Bi © good pretenſions to heroiſm as any of us,” Porcia 
0808 fturned to Rome. Brutus croſſed the ſea and went 
an to Athens: and Caſas fer out ſoon after. 
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While they were thus abandoning Italy, Cicero 
returned thither. As this voyage has ſome connee- 


tion with the general affairs of the Republic, I think 


it will not be improper to give ſome account of it. 


Cic. ad 
Att. XV. 
28. 


Ichave already mentioned the motives which in- 
duced him to leave Rome, and to retire to his un- 
tryrhouſe. There he became a prey to his appre- 
henſions, ſeeing what lengths Anthony's ſchemes car- 
ned-him ; and not doubting but nes would occa- 
fion much bloodſhed, under pretence of avenging 
Cæſar's death, but in reality to get rid of [thoſe who 
might be any impediment to his ambitious views, 
Nor was Cicero's heart leſs affected by reſentment and 


concern, to ſee the abſolute command the Conſul 


uſurped in Rome, and the ill uſe he made of it; by 
exerciſing all kinds of rapine and injuſtice, by break- 


ing through all laws, and oppreſſing the Senate, 


without the leaſt regard to decency : inſomuch that 


the Orator began almoſt to regret the lofs of Cæſar. 
He more than once remarks, that Anthony obſerved 
infinitely leſs meaſures than the perſon whaſe- orders 
he pretended to put in execution : and after all, Ci- 
cero had ſome weight with Cæſar, whereas Anthony 
paid not the leaſt regard to him. © I was fo well 
received, ſays he, by the Dictator,” (whom may Di- 
vine. vengeance purſue even though he is dead), that, 
Tince- the Tyrant's death has not reſtored us our li 
berty, ſervitude under ſuch a maſter was not the 


. greateſt evil that could befal a man of my age. | 


am aſhamed to confeſs it: but having wrote it, I 
do not care to ſtrike it out,” 3 

With ſuch ſentiments, which diſcover how much 
ſelf-intereſt influenced Cicero's actions, one mult not 


be ſurpriſed to ſee him abandon Rome and Italy, ata 


time when his oppreſſed country ſeemed to ſtand moſt 
in need of his aſſiſtance. - But the danger alarmed 


Ita gratioſi eramus apud illum, (quem Dii mortuum perduint!) 
nt noſtræ ætati, quoniam interfecto rege liberi non ſumus, non fuent 
dominus ille fugiendus. Rubeo, mihi crede ; ſed jam ſcripleram; 
delere nolui. Cic, ad Att. XV. 4. 8 * 


46. 
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kim ; and his fears a 
brought it nearer to his view. For he was not in the 
caſe of Brutus and Caſſius; having had no concern in 
the conſpiracy againſt Ceſar. And though in che 
reſent ſituation of affairs he might not have it in his 
power to do the Republie any actual ſervice, yet the 
face of affairs might take a. ſudden change, and op- 
portunities might offer, which might be luckily im- 
proved to the advantage of his cauſe... Theſe con- 
iderations had no weight with him: and from the 
beginning of April, when he left Rome, to the end 


; 
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y D. Brutus's camp in Ciſalpine Gaul, or that of 
L. Pompeius in Spain, would have been a very ſafe 
e, 

at 

Ir 

ed 

rs 


retreat for him. But a camp neither ſuited his age nor 


character. He ſometimes applied to himſelf, with.a 
ſmall alteration in the words, Jupiter's advice, in Ho- 
mer, to Venus : N 112 1 24 


ny Thee milder arts befit, and ſofter wars. Pops. 
Di. His averſion to the army; eſpecially in a civil war, 


"as ſo great, that he abſolutely declares, that rather 
than ſerve he would ſuffer a thouſand deaths. J 
With theſe ſentiments, Greece was the only proper 
place for him; and he preſently determined to make 
bis abode at Athens. He had a particular induce- 
nent to fix on that city: where his ſon, at that time 
idout one and twenty years old, was then ſtudying 
nder the philoſopher Cratippus. Cicero, who tho? 


rance at 


in all this ſpace of time, he made but one ſhort 


ned ome, in order to be preſent at the Senate, on the of June, 

the terror of Anthony's arms kept him away + and the morrow, 

Perhaps that very day, he leſt the city.] Cie, Phil, II. 3. n. 228, 

t) . ad Att. 3. H 9. 3 
verit ® rade ier, f cus gurt weis .. 
ram j "Ant os * iuifbir ra paerip xo ipſa d,. Tliad, l. V. 428, 429. 


im; n Homer it is ) 2 14000 which relates to marriages, | 


ed chat "ot R. 
magnified that dapger, or at leaſt A, R. 


« + Not theſe, O daughter, are thy proper cares; | 
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of * June, at which time he embarked, he appears by cic. XIV. 
his letters to Atticus to have his thoughts entirely ad Att. 13. 
bent on leaving Italy, at leaſt for ſome time. PPP 


mo JULIUS V./ANTONIUS, Ce 
Ak. zes. an affectionate father, was not ſo blind as not to per. 


* ceive the want of natural talents in his ſon, thought, Wl 
that by being preſent he * might aſſiſt him in his H di 
dies, or at-leaſt he might be able to judge, how far * 
| he was capable of improvement. After having re. Wl © 
mained a long time in ſuſpence, he at length de. 
termined to ſet out for Athens: and embarking, as 18 © 
have already mentioned, towards the end of June, he Will © 
coaſted Campania, making ſhort journies, and ſtop. {i © 
ping often. He choſe to go by the Streights, rather ab 
than by Brunduſium, becauſe that city being the ren. ©: 
| dezvous of Anthony's legions, he thought it not ſafe .. 
do expoſe his perſon there: At his ſetting out he pro. ge 
' Poſed returning to Rome by the beginning of the en- d 
Cic. Phil. ſuing year, at which time Panſa and Hirtius were to bf 
L6. _. commence their Conſulſhip. . i 

Theſe two men, who had been Cæſar's creatures Ho 
and ſtaunch friends, retained a great affection for hi #1 
memory, and conſequently could not love Brutus ; 

But they had a very great regard for Cicero. Pam 0 
cularly Hirtius was in great intimacy with him. And wt 
they both had as ſtrong an averſion to Anthony uf 
whoſe imperious behaviour extremely diſguſted them. uy 
They appeared to have been men of honour, ſtrong] ny 
— to the ſervice of their er and who paid 8 
all due deference to the authority of the Senate. In: * 0 

word, though Cicero ſometimes reflects on them | up 
his letters to Atticus, he had fo great a value for them * e 
as to intend returning to Rome, and reſume a part - 5 
the adminiſtration of public affairs, as ſoon as the "rh 
entered into their office. ö 4 — 
Cic. Phil. He came to Syracuſe the firſt of Auguſt, where h 97 P 
L 7, 8. & ſtaid but one day. He then continued his voyage 2 
VI. v. but was drove back by contrary winds to Leucopetr: fo 2 


a promontory of Italy, near Rhegium, Some day 
after he ſet out again, and was a ſecond. time drov 
back to the ſame place. He then received ſuch i 
telligence from Rome, as made him entirely, chang 


* Aut -colerimns aliquid Ciceroni; aut, quantum profici poſſ 4 
judicabimus. Cie; ad Att. XVI, $o 


JULIUS v. ANTONIUS, Conſuls. 
liſpoſed to à pacification; that Anthony had given 
up his rer eke ere Gaul; that Brutus and 
Caſſius were at li to return to Rome; and that he 
vas a little reflected on for being out of the way. 
Cicero“ thought himſelf obliged, 8 to his 
own teſtimony, to the Eteſian winds, who, like good 
citizens, had refuſed to accompany him, when he was 
nn, the Republic : or, to ſpeak without a 
foure, as he had, with great reluctance, taken the re- 
ſolution of leaving Italy, he was glad to ſeize the leaſt 
gam of hope, which could induce him to believe, 
tat he might ſafely return to Rome, and appear there 
with ſome character. Whereupon he relinquiſhed his 
firſt deſign, and returned to Rome with all diligence. 
However, he made a ſhort ſtay at Velia, where were 
Brutus and Caſſius, and conferred with them for the 
laſt time. 

Theſe diſpoſitions to peace, which had ſo charmed 
Cicero, were no more than a fineſſe in Anthony, who 
juſt then finding himſelf too cloſely prefſed by young 
Cæſar, pretended to come into the meaſures of the 
Senate, Nothing, which the Republicans hoped for, 
came to paſs : and when Cicero arrived at Rome the 
thirty-firſt of Auguſt, he found affairs leſs diſpoſed 


ple expreſſed a great deal of joy at his return, and 
that there was ſo great a concourſe of citizens of all 
conditions at the gates, to wait on him, that he was 
detained there almoſt the whole day in receiving their 
compliments and congratulations. But for Anthony; 
o far from Cicero's having any reaſon to expect any 
avility from him, he had cauſe to fear, from the in- 
formation he received by the way, the moſt fatal effects 
of his reſentment : and on that account he durſt not 
be preſent, the next day, at the meeting of the Se- 
nate, However, he concealed his ſuſpicions, not to 


" Iratis temporibus, in Græciam, deſperati libertate, rapiebar . 
my me Eteſiz, quaſi boni cives, relinquentem Rempublicam pro- 
noluerunt, on. ad Fam, XII. 25. 


js reſolution. He was informed, that things ſeemed nne N. 


give 


Ant. 
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than ever to an accommodation. It is true the Pe0-Plut. Cic, 


— 
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er give the, Conſul offence, as he ſtill. preſerved ſome 
Cc. bil. him an apology for his abſence, e aſing himſelf that 
. 4% , ke had pot recovered the fatigue his voyage An- 

r ' hony Was not to be thus impo ed on, and being 
highly exaſperated, either at having miſſed his blow, 
or to find himſelf wrongfully ſuſpected, he could not 


even contain himſelf in the Senate, inſomuch that he 1 
threatened to go in perſon, with workmen, to pull de! 
down Cicero's houſe, and force him to come out. . 
However, he was at laſt appeaſed at the interceſſion poi 
of the Senators, and accepted of a fine, for the pay- if 
ment of which, according to cuſtom, he exaded ot 
ſureties. | r Rr: "FJ 
The next day, the ſecond of September, the Senate nk 
met again, and Anthony being abſent, Cicero came ar 
there. It was on this occaſion that he delivered hs nd 
firſt Philippic, wherein he ſpeaks with a great deal of in b] 
moderation. It is entirely full of complaints, without um. 
the leaſt invective. He diſapproves of Anthony ne 
proceedings, but without any malice. - And concludes phil 
with an exhortation and ſome advice, which might fom 
have been very ſerviceable to the perſon for whom it be a 
was intended. I ſhall only cite one paſſage. Iam tom 
afraid, ſays he, (addreſſing himſelf to Anthony, as uch 
if he were preſent) that not knowing the true path of ud 
glory, you imagine it will be glorious for you to be cet 
able alone to do more than all the N and that by a 
you had rather be feared than loved. If theſe are your WM fre a 


thoughts, you have entirely miſtaken the road to true de 
glory. To be dear to one's fellow-citizens, ſervice-W ¶ omp 
able to the ſtate, to be commended, honoured, efteem-W copie. 
ed, this is to be glorious : but to make oneſelf feared publie 


* Vereor, ne ignorans verum iter gloriz, glorioſum putes, plus ei > 
unum poſle a; omnes ; & metui A civibus uam diligi maliv. uss c 


ſi ita putas, totam ignoras viam gloriæ. n eſſe civem, ay 
bene de Republica mereri, coli, diligi, glorioſum eſt: metui vero, comm 
in odio „ invidiofum, deteſtabile, imbecillum, caducum. Cons 
videmus, etiam in fabulis, ipſi illi qui, « Oderint, dum metuant, U 
dixerit, pernicioſum fuifſe, Cic. Phil. I. 33. . fat 


and 
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nd a ſituation which can never be ſecure, but mul 


be liable to a thEuſand accidents. Of this the ſtage 

n- fords us an. inſtahce ; and he + who wWaß made by + Atreus. 
"gl the poets to ſay, © Let them hate me, provided the 
r me,” dearly experienced the folly of fuch a dee 
[RR r 4 & f 4 48 | 

de The whole Oration is in this (tile, | Wich never 
ul theleſs ſo offended, Anthony, that from that moment 

ut. be declared open war .againſt our Orator. He ap- 

on pointed 'anbther meeting of the Senate on the 18th 

j. of September, and ſent. Cicero perſonally a citation 

ca to be there, and he there charged him with whatever 


is malice and reſentment could ſuggeſt, . Cicero had 
ate taken care not to obey the citation. He aſſures us, 
me that Anthony's deſign was to have him aſſaſſinated; 


his ad that when once he had begun to imbrue himſelf 


| of BY in blood, he would not be ſatisfied with a ſingle vic- 
im, However, though he was not preſent, he ſoon 
nſwered the Conſul's furious charge. by his ſecond 
Philippic: in which, after having cleared himſelf 
from the reflexions which had been thrown on him, 


tom his - infancy, to his Conſulſhip, paints him in 
ſuch colours as make him equally an het of hatred 
ind contempt. This Oration, which has always been 
cteemed a maſter-piece, and which, though compoſed 
by a man near ſixty- three years old, contains all the 
ire and ſpirit: that could, be expected from a man in 


eompoſed it in his cloſet, and afterwards diſperſed 


, ol Ren 22 
Anthony's conduct was a confirmation of his ene- 
ys accuſation. When he came to Brunduſium, he 


— behaved like a madman, pretending to 7 725 his 
end command with as much rigour as if he had been a 


Conſul of the ancient Republic, and not the leader of 
faction; and by miſplaced ſeverities inflicted to a 
ree of cruelty, alienating his ſoldiers affections, 

| which 


5 (2 103i. 2:6. 530M $0) £3721... aw ita £6 
ind hated, is an odious and, deteſtable Ace A: 


ke attacks his adverſary, in his turn, and taking him 


44. 
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de prime of life, was never pronounced. Cicero Manut. 


Phat . 


opies of it among his friends, who preſently made it 


* 


N 
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Ge. Phil. ber of whom were Centurions, who were executed 
I. 4- 20. before his face, and in the preſence of his wife Fulyia, 
2 v. 22. hoſe bold and violent temper had perhaps a greater 


ppi 1. 
2 
ere 2 
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e with him, becauſe he ſeemed too 


Dio. 


| Otavius gave five hundred to all who engaged with 


| ſecret _ for his adverſary, ' But, they were de. - 


rms v. ANTONIUS, . Conſuls 
which it was ſo much the more his intereſt 16 endes. 
your to gain by mildneſs and gratuities, as the com- 
zand he had over them was at leaſt very equivocal.” 
They had not for ſome time befote been "the. 


EFI 


E = 


remiſs in avenging Czſar's death: and be increaſed 
this diſſatisfaction, by promiſing thetn no more than 
a hundred. denarii per man, at the ſame time that 


©» 
8 


him. In order therefore to ſhew their contempt of ſo 
paultry a atuity, they quitted him abruptly in the 
midſt of his, harangue ; which put Anthony into ſo 
great a paſſion, that he leapt from his tribunal, fay- 
Mg, „ Ill tean you to obey me.” | And buying 
taken from the Tribunes a liſt of the moſt ſeditious, 
he put three hundred of them to death; à great num. 


1 


ſhare than Anthony's, in theſe cruel executions, 
This had bur an ill effect. The troops, inſtead of Bi .. - 
being intimidared, were only exaſperated ; "and '{o 
much the more diſpoſed to hearken to the follicitations 
of Octavius's emiſlaries, who diſperſed billets"through 
the army, wherein they oppoſed the mildnels and , 

eneroſiry of their young Chief, to Anthony's cruelty Wl - . 
Na ſordidneſs. The Conful was informed of it, and 4 


endeavoured to compel his ſoldiers to deliver up theſe r 


termined not to betray them, and Anthony was not 
able to get at the knowledge of any one of them. He ul 


no pegan to be ſenſible that he had taken 4 Wrong 6 
method with them, and that it was neceffary he ſhould 9570 


endeavour to regain their affection, which his feve- * 
rity had alienated. He in ſome meaſure ſucceeded, 
and the main part of his army pur itſelf in march, 
a to his orders, along the Adriatic"coaft, for 


imini ; whilſt he, at the head of a legion, called * 0 
the Larks, marched to Rome. This was originally * 


a Gauliſh legion, raiſed by Czfar in that or 


.JULTUS V. ANTONIUS, Conſulz. 
yery name it bore, « Alaudz,” or Alaudarum Legio, 
vas Gauliſh, and was given it becauſe che ſuldiers of 
that legion wore 2 lark on their helmets. They 

il made Roman citizens by Cæſar, for their ſignal 


1 


* 

ces. A had a particular affection for them, C 

q nee that * ſeveral of them to civil * 3 

4 coploymebes: 5 ET he 18 114 Julkly res Ge. Phil, 

it BY proached/ by: Cicero. * A 5 bong L 20. K 
With this legion e arms Fa —— n 1 


ind ordered a guard to be mounted at his houſe, in lil. 1w. v. 
the ſame form as in a camp. One may gueſs how 
nuch this alarmed the inhabitants of that great city, 
and particularly the Senate. Nobody doubted but 
that he came purpoſely; not only to make himſelf ab- 
ſolute in Rome, but to wreak his vengeance on his ad · 
rerſaries, all of whom he accuſed, eſpecially Cicero, 
of having been concerned in the murthering of Cæſar. 
He had explained his intentions on that artiele more 
than once. Speaking of the Tribune Canutius, who 

f n concert with the principal men of the Senate, aſſiſt- 
N ed Octavius to the utmoſt of his power: This — ad 
'man,” ſaid he in a full aſſembly of the people, . thinks II 95. 
« to be ſupported by a ſet of men, vin if I live, will 
never be able to ſupport themſelves. in the city.“ 
And on another occaſion he repeated the ſame threat 
n more expreſs terms, e that -+ nobody, 
uleſs they were victorious, muſt expect to live.” | 

This was therefore no imaginary danger, and Oc- pio. 
tavius, by delivering therefrom both the city and Se- Appian. 
tare, did them an important ſervice, for which he 
could not be too much conimended, if his views had 
been honeſt and upright; an if, from being the 
kviour of the city on this occaſion, he had not ſoon 
ter become its executioner. It is certain that-at that 
ume it was requiſite for his intereſt that he ſhould 
pole Anthony; and therefore whilſt the latter was 


* Canutium apud eos fbi locum querere, quibus, ſe falvo, locus in. 
e ate eſſe non poſſes.  * | 


mann riurum neminem. Cic. Phil. III. 12 EV. 20. 
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gone 
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N. es. gone to Brunduſium, he aſſembled a body of tro 

Ig * which Appian ſays amounted to ten thouſand men 

Sead and by Ciceros advice marched towards the Capitol, 

vl. in hopes to be there before Anthony. He was ſhr and 

His faithful. Canutius having convened the people, 
© * Qetarins.delivered an harangue, wherein, after han 

.'- . ſummoned cup Anthony's unjuſt proceedings in his 

2 Ox 1 and the Republic's ara he declared that he came 
to ect is country a inſt a cruel ſſor. 

Vin Harder ns agreeable 9 

But the ſoldiers, who imagined they were brought 

thither to be the mediators of a reconciliation:between 

Cæſar's friend and his heir, or perhaps to act againſt 

the enemies of his memory, were highly offended ta 

find | themſelves. miſtaken in their opinion. They 

could not conſent to draw their ſwords /againſt An- 

thony, who had formerly been their commander, and 

was then Conſul. They therefore demanded” their 

diſmiſſion from Octavius on various pretences, though 

ſome: made no ſcruple to tell him the true reaſon 

of their diſcontent. Loung Cæſar behaved with re- 

markable prudence under fo diſagreeable à circum- 

ſtance. As he had no right to detain them, fo far 

from ſhewing any concern at their forſaking him, be 

conſented to every 89 took no notice of the badi deed 

excuſes made him by ſeveral, endeavoured to con- coul 

vince and ſatisfy ſuch as told him the truth, thanked i ums 

them all for their eſcort, and promiſed that they T 

-- - ſhould ſtill feel the effects of his liberality. By this Ant! 

mild behaviour he regained three thouſand of them Wl kgio 

on the ſpot: the reſt ſoon repented having quitted i um 

him, and returned to him in crowds. However, as three 

he at firſt found his forces greatly diminiſhed, he but t. 

thought it not prudent to wait for Anthony in Rome: Will terals 

but marched away with all expedition towards Ra- WM Decir 

venna to aſſemble more troops, and be' nearer bs Will ks nc 

agents, who were diſperſed among Anthony's legions, As 

endeavouring to debauch his men. de ty 

Every thing ſucceeded to. his. wiſh, Not only che f cops 

veterans ſettled in the ſeveral towns and villages 9 but we 

S | | | Vol 


that part af the country he trayerſed, readily ranged 
under his banners; but an entire legion of Anthony, 
called the Martial Legion, being on its march, ſtop- Cic 
ped at Alba, and declared for Octavius. Another III. V. V. 
(which was the fourth) ſoon after followed its ecam- 

ple: and Anthony received an account af this ſecond 
deſertion, juſt as he was going into the Capitol, to 

preſide at an aſſembly of rhe Senate, convened by his 

orders on the 28th of November. 
meeting was to procure a decree to the prejudice of 
young Cæſar: but this accident broke his meaſures. 
He therefore preſently diſmiſſed the aſſembly, and im- 
nediately ſet out to join the legions 
zued in his ſervice, for fear they ſhould alſo deſert. 
Though his forces were thus diminiſhed, yet it did not 
prevent him from marching towards 
n order to recover the government of that province, 
which had been conferred on him by the 
ybich Decimus Brutus was in poſſeſſion 
of a decree of the Senate. This latter was fully de- 
termined not to quit his poſſe 


lupported by 
other aſylum in all Italy. 


Anthony had ſtill remaining, beſides his guard, three 


kgions come from Ma ia, and a conſiderable 


number of new levies. Decimus had at the maſt but 
three legions, two of veterans, and one ne raiſed. 
dut the inequality was ſtill greater between the Ge- 
lerals, Anthony had both experience and courage. 


Decimus, though he ſerved 4 long time under Cæſar, 


no great reputation in hiſtory, as a warrior. 


As Otavius had five legions at his diſpoſal, to wit, 
de two he had inveigled fram Anthony, one of new 


tops, and two which chiefly conſiſted of veterans, 
but were intermixed with new:recruits, he had it in his 
Vol. IX. "FE power, 


His intent ac this 


which Rul conti- 


ople, but 
, by virtue 


fion : and was therein 
by all the Republican party, who had no 
Thus, after many diſſen- 
fons and -diſputes, broke out the civil war: nor in- 
deed was it poflible that ſo many violent quarrels 
could be. determined any other way than by dint of 
ums. * a 


The numbers on each ſide were dy no means equal. Appian. 


Cilalpine Gaul, Cic. ad 


* 
* 
4 4 
* 
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A. K 708. power, with theſe forces, to turn the balance on which 


need of the authority of that auguſt body to ſupport 
him, and to juſtify his taking arms. He therefore 


five legions he had aſſembled in Alba, Nor was this 
all. For when his troops preſented him the Faſces, 
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ſide he pleaſed. But he was embarraſſed in his de- 
termination. He hated Decimus, and feared An- 
thony. It was indecent for him to take the part of a 

on who had been concerned in his father's'mur- 
ther, and yet he could not help reſenting the extreme 
ill uſage he had received from Anthony. Beſides; he 
was under engagements with the Senate, and he had 


determined to purſue the route he had ſet out in: and 
without making any direct advances to Decimus, 
wrote to the Senate to offer them his ſervice, with the 


and entreated him to take the title of Proprætor, he 
declared that he would accept of no title of honour 
and command, but from the authority of the Senate, 
At the ſame time he took care, by a proper bounty, 
to ſecure the legions which had forſaken Anthony : he 
reviewed them, and afterwards gave them five hun- 
dred denarii a man, with a promiſe of five thouſand 
more after victory. | "Nt . 

It would have better pleaſed the Senate, if thoſe 


legions, when they forſook Anthony, had entered intu E 
the Republic's ſervice, inſtead of Octavius's. But lays | 
this was not a time to make ſuch a diſcovery, They ef 
accepted Octavius's offer with great thankfulneſs, and ©": 
promiſed to authoriſe him the firſt time the Senat tat 
fat, which they believed could not be before the firit prop 
of January. This anſwer muſt have been made by lis c 
ſome of the Prætors and Tribunes, in conjunctie (z/a1 
with a number of the moſt” eminent Senators; fo ls w 
Rome was at that time in à kind of anarchy. Withou 8 
any. Conſul, Dolabella having been ſome time gon en 
into Syria: Brutus and Caſſius, whom we may reckot ere pc 
at the head of the Prætors, had croſſed the ſeas : an, — 
affairs were ſo embroiled, that there were no hopes . j; 


Conſul 


Cie 


bringing them to any regulation, till the new 
commenced their office. 
2 
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Cicero moſt probably had a t ſhare in the an- A. R. 208. 
ſaer which was returned dvs He had ſpent ws 
the months of October and November at his country- 
houſes, to avoid Anthony's reſentment.” As ſoon as = ad 

ke knew that he had left Rome, he returned there; ** 
he gth of December, under ſtronger engagements _- 
than ever with Octavius. Not that he entirely con- Cic. ad 
ded in him: the contrary appears in all his laſt let- Sie. 

ters to Atticus. He plainly 2 that if this young 

nan got the better af Anthony, Brutus would be in 4. 
danger. And he was abſolutely perſuaded that, on 

drutus's ſafety, depended that of the Republic. Ne- XIV. a. 
ſertheleſs, from the almoſt daily application Octavius 

made to him by letters, wherein he proteſted that he xv1. 
vould be entirely directed by his advice; from the 
ſollicitations of their common friends; and above all, 

from the conſideration of the danger with which An- 

tony threatened him and the Republic at the ſame 

ime, he was prevailed on to return the following an- 

ner to“ Oppius, who ſtrongly importuned him to 

teclare for young Cæſar. I cannot conſent to your 

requeſt, unleſs J am aſſured, that Octavius not only 

will not be an enemy to thoſe who have killed the 

Tyrant, but that he will be a friend to them.” Op- 

pius engaged for him. Where then is the hurry ? 

ſays Cicero, I can be of no ſervice to Octavius before 

the firſt of January : and he may, the tenth of De- 

tember, convince me of his intentions, by conſenting 

that Caſca enter into the office of. Tribune of the 

people.” This Caſca, who had been nominated for 

lis office, was the perſon who gave the firſt blow to 

Cæſar, in the manner I have related. Octavius kept 

lis word, with regard to Caſca; upon which conditi- 


Dixi Oppio, quum me hortaretur ut adoleſcentem, totamque 
tam, manumque veteranorum complecterer, me nullo modo fa- 
ere poſſe, ni mihi exploratum eſſet, eum non modd non inimicum 
FrannoCtonis, verùm etiam amicum fore, Quum ille diceret ita fu- 
turura, Quid igitur feſtinamus? inquam. Nh enim mei opera ants 
ul. Januarias nihil opus eſt. Nos autem ejus voluntatem ante Idus 
becembres perſpiciemus in Caſca. Cic. ad Att. XVI. 23. 


E e 2 bay on 
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A. R. 508. on, Cicero was under an obligation to obſerve the'famhe 
© punQuality with Oppivs. 8 
Cic.ad The new Tribunes of the le, entering into 
e. & their office, as uſual, the gy December, con- 
Phil. III. vened the Senate the twentieth of the ſame month. 
* . Cicero was there one of the firſt, and his preſence 
© drew thither a great many other Senators; {6 that 
there was a very full houſe. The Tribunes propoſed 
to recommend it to the Conſuls elect, Hirtius and 
Panſa, to take the neceſſary meaſures that the Senate 
1 co aſſemble with ſafety, the firſt of January; 
and moreover they gave the Senators leave to olle 
whatever they ſhould think agreeable to the preſent 
ſituation of the Republic. The ſame day there was 
ſet up in Rome a declaration from Decimus, notify. 
ing his intention to keep Ciſalpine Gaul in "obedi- 
ence and ſubjection to the Senate, and to the Roman 
le. : | | 
a icero made uſe of the liberty allowed by the Tr 
bunes, and comprized in his opinion the whole ſyſt 
of the preſent affairs of the Republic, He was no 
farisfied with giving a charge and power to the Con 
ſuls elect, to appoint a guard to protect the Senate 
obſerving that this unuſual precaution would be a flu 
on Anthony, on whoſe account it was taken. Heat 
tacked him perſonally, and drew him in the moſt oa! 
ous light; anne that he ought no longer to d 
conſidered as , Conſul, but as a public enemy. H 
commended Decimus, who intended to oppoſe him 
and extolled young Cæſar's ſervices to the ſkies, wi 
had preſerved the Senate and the whole city fro 
ſlaughter and deftruftion. Laſtly, he concluded thi 
they ought to approve and authoriſe, by'a decree 
all that either of them had done, and ſhould there 
after do, in oppoſition to Anthony; adding, that 
would be proper to confer honours on thoſe con 
manders, and to reward the ſoldiers, who ſtood up! 
the defence of the Republic and the authority of tf 
Senate z and fot that purpoſe, to give it in charge 


2 
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M [i Conſuls elect, to mave this affair at the next &. R. 208. 
* WY ncctiog of the Senate, which was to be on the firſt of 4. &. 
| anuary. _ Jha 3 
to Erh advice was followed: and Cicero, who was 
r the author of it, when he came out of the Senate, 
mounted the Roſtra, and gave the people, who were 
eig there aſſembled, an account of the decree which had 
da paſſed the houſe. He handled ſome points afreſh be- 
ed BY fore this new audience, but {till with the ſame fire and 
energy, and his diſcourſe met with uncommon ap- 
A pauſe. Theſe two Orations delivered the 2oth of 
1 December, one in the Senate, the other before the 
people, ate his third and fourth Philippics. 

Anthony anſwered Cicero's orations, and the Se- Appian. 
WJ :ate's decree, by facts. He puſhed on his enterpriſe, 
and having ſoon compelled Decimus, who found him- 
elf not in a condition to keep the field, to ſhut him- 
{lf up in Modena, he be egec him there. | 

Such was the ſituation of affairs, that in all Italy 
the Republican party, ſupported by the whole autho- 
ity of the Senate, had no other troops but Deci- 
nus's, that it could entirely depend on. Anthony 
v4 at open war with him, and he received but a very 


* ncertain aſſiſtance from Octavius, which might ſoon 
- rome more fatal than it was then uſeful. This 
51 me party acquired conſiderable forces, in Greece 


nd in the Eaſt, under Brutus and under Caſſius, and 
vch incredible diſpatch. | 

On leaving Italy, theſe two Republican Chiefs had 
brmed their ſcheme of entering into the governments 
Macedonia and Syria, which had been given them 
oy Czfar, ratified by the Senate, and afterwards 
uken from them by Anthony. They were immedi- 
rely received at Athens with all imaginable honours 
ad the Athenians erected ſtatues to them, which they pio. 1. 
Jaced by thoſe of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, who XLVIL 
ud formerly delivered Athens from tyranny. Caſſius” 
Wd not ſtay long there, but departed to try his for- 
me in Syria. Brutus, being thus left alone, ſeemed plut. Brut. 
t ſome time to be wholly employed, in his favorite 
E e 3 ſtudies, 
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A.R.708. ſtudies, with the moſt celebrated Philoſophers of the 
% Academy, and Lyceum, Theomneſtes and Crati k 
-w4r PPS: But his real thoughts were bent on war. He Wl © 
| _ 6. began by engaging all the flower of the Roman youth 1 
which was at Athens, imbibing knowledge at the Wl © 
fountain-head of all arts and ſciences; Theſe were Wl * 
officers which he deſigned for the troops he ſhould Wl © 
afterwards raiſe, The moſt noted among them were {ll * 
young Cicero, and the t Horace, whoſe father, o 
though no more than a freed-man, and a collector of Wi * 
the taxes by profeſſion, but being a man of folid il 
ſenſe and elevated notions, gave him an equal edu. Wl * 
cation with the Senators children. As for Ciceros Wl © 
Son, Brutus, after having examined him, commends 5 
him much, in a letter to his father. “ I ＋ am ſo ® 
well fatisfied, ſays he, with your ſon, from his ap- | 
plication and rleyerance, from his greatneſs of Wl n 
foul, and punctual diſcharge of all his duties, that 71 
he ſeems never to forget whoſe ſon he is.. . Be 
rſuaded, that to attain honours equal to your's, 1 
his father's glory will be his leaſt recommendation.” ba 

And in fact it appears by ſeveral paſſages in Cicero 
letters concerning his ſon, that this young man had z 1 
generous and honeſt heart: inſomuch x Jo though ry 
no very ſhining genius, he might have ſupported the - 
| glory of his name to a certain pitch, if he had not U 
Pin. afterwards ſtupified himſelf with drink. When Bru- . 
3 tus acquired an army, he gave him a commiſſion of 
rank, and made Horace a legionary Tribune. 7 
Oc. Phil. He did not require much time to raiſe an army. c | 
— Pompey's veterans, who had fought at Pharſalia, and on 
Dio. l. were ſtill diſperſed about the country, readily entered er 
1 under a Chief who defended the ſame cauſe. Some cl 
CoA LIL, ſtragglers of Dolabella's army, who was already come 185 
. into Aſia, and two bodies of horſe which were de fr L 
. . 5 1 be 

1 ml I an! 
ET nd ey hdr brag 2 So of 
videatur cogitationem, cujus fit filius. , Tibi perſuadeas, non fort 1 
illi abutendum gloria tua, ut adipiſcatur honores paternos, Ep. 3 
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bgned for that Conſul, remained with Brutus. A 
legion, commanded by Piſo, Anthony's Lieutenant, 


came and preſented themſelves to Cicero's ſon. But 


what chiefly ſtrengthened Brutus, was the acceſſion 
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of Q. Hortenſius the Deputy - governor of Macedonia, 


who, in lien of keeping it for Anthony's brother, 
gave it up to Brutus, together with the command of 
all the troops. The Kings and neighbouring Princes 
of Macedonia imitated Hortenſius's example. Brutus 
alſo ſeized a t quantity of arms, which Cæſar 
had ordered to * at Demetrias, a town of Theſ- 
fly, for the ſervice of the Parthian war: and he re- 
ceived conſiderable ſums of money from the receivers- 
general. So that in an inſtant he had ample ſupplies 
of ſoldiers,” arms, money, and all other neceſſaries. 
In theſe caſes, it is no inconſiderable matter to have 
made a beginning. Brutus's forces were ſhortly aug- 
mented by three legions, commanded by Vatinius. 
This man, whoſe bad morals, as I have already men- 
tioned, rendered him thoroughly contemptible, but 
who nevertheleſs was not to be contemned as a ſoldier, 
had been ſent by Cæſar into Illyrica to ſuppreſs ſome 
commotions there. But the Illyricans courage being 
raiſed by Cæſar's death, they gave Vatinius ſuch a 
check, as obliged him to; retire to Dyrrachium. 
During theſe tranſactions, C. Antonius, on whom the 
government of Macedonia had devolved by his bro- 
ther's reſignation, arrived at Apollonia with ſeven co- 
horts : and being informed that he had no chance 
of getting Macedonia, he purpoſed to make himſelf 
lome recompenſe, by ſecuring Vatinius's legions. But 
here again Brutus anticipated him, and got to Dyr- 
tachium before him, where he found the gates ſhut 
againſt him. For Vatinins was Brutus's enemy, both 
in point of party, and in conſequence of the oppo- 
ſition of their characters, than which nothing could 
be greater. But the troops made no heſitation which 
of the two Chiefs to prefer. They hated the one, 
3 much as they eſteemed and reſpected the other. 
And they even gave Brutus, before they entered 
; Ee 4 into 
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E hun his ſervice, & remarkable. proof of dein age 


| "4s had made > Forced march croſs 8 cauntry.co 
vertd with ſnows. When he came before 
um, he found himſelf quite ſpent for want bf ſuſte- 
nance: and there being no proviſions to be had 
among the troops which had accompanied him, they 
were obliged to apply to Vatinius's advanced guards, 
ro acquaint them with Brutus's ſituation, and to 
ſome ſupplies. from them. Immediately the conteft 


was, who ſhould firſt procure them. the bread, wine, 


meat, and whatever elſe they wanted. 


Vatinius Joon perceived that there was no poſſibility 
of keeping troops, thus diſpoſed, under any diſci- 
pline. Ne therefore made a virtue of - neceſſity, 
ous the gates, and delivered up the command of 

e troops to Brutus. 

That I may have no further occaſion to mention a 
man ſo little worthy of remembrance, I ſhall here 6b- 
ſerve, that two years after he obtained a triumph, un- 
der the Conſulſhip of Lepidus and Plancus: | He 
ſcarcely deſerved this dbnoue for his exploits in Illyri- 


cum. But the Triumvirs, who then were maſters of 


the Republic, were perhaps glad to reward ſo old 
and ſo Haüthful a fervant of Czfar. 

C. Antonius did not take example dy Vadis 
but held out to the laſt extremity. Perceiving the 
inhabitants of Apollonia to be entirely devoted to 


Brutus, he quitted à diſaffected city, and marched 


towards Buthrotum. In his march, Brutus cut three 
of his cohorts to pieces. Some time after Cicero 
ſon gained a freſh 88 over him. And at laſt 
Brutus found means to ſurround him and all his 


troops, in a boggy country, ſo that he had no poſf- 


bility of extricating himſelf. Brutus's troops were 
for attacking him: but he ſtopped them. | Let u 
de be merc.tul, faid he, ro ſolchers, which. will ſhortly 
be in our own ſervice,” Nor was he "miſtaken. 


Caius's troops, charmed with their enemy'*s:generolity, 


pur themſelves under his command, — * 
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him up their General, who by this means became n. 728 
Brutus's priſoner, He was treated with the greateſt 4, 

humafiity: inſomuch that Brutus permitted him to-Cic. ad 
writs to the Senate, and in his letter to take the title Nut. II 7 


Theſe letters were read in the Senate the 23th of 
April; in the year of the Conſulſhip of Hirtius and 
panſa. Brutus and Caſſius were ſtill in Italy, the 
middle of the month of Auguſt in the preceding year. 
So that Brutus employed very little more than ſeven 
months to raiſe a powerful army, and to make him- 
ſelf maſter of Greece, Macedonia, IIlyricum, and 
Thrace. | E * 

Caſſius, during this time, made not leſs progreſs 
in the Eaft, He, by his diſpatch, diveſted Dolabella 
of Syria, in the ſame manner as Brutus got Macedo- 
nia from C. Antonius.  Dolabella had fer out from 
Italy ſoon enough 'to have prevented Caſſius : and 
beſides, the dignity of Conſul with which he was in- 
veſted, and the troops which he took with him, ren- 
dered him far ſuperior to a rival, who had no other 
recommendation than his character, and the merit 
of his former ſervices in that country, againſt the Par- 
thians, after Caſſius's defeat. But Dolabella was in 
no hurry : he marched gently through Greece, Ma- 


cedonia and 'Thrace : and when he came to Afia Mi- Cic. Phil. 
nor, he would not proceed till he had taken it from — 2 


Trebonius, who was at that time the Governor. 
Herein he purſued the plan, concerted betwixt him 
and Anthony, of ſtripping all the Conſpirators, and 
appropriating to themſelves the ſpoils. 
As he found he could not carry his point by force, 
de had recourſe to fraud. He made the greateſt pro- 
teſtations of friendſhip to Trebonius, and profeſſed an 
uncommon regard for him; and at lengtn ſo tar ſuc- 
deeded, chat if he did not put an entire confidence in 


bim, at leaſt he did not guard againſt him, as againſt 
an enemy capable of the moſt deſperate attempt At 
2 time therefore when Trebonius thought himfelf 
afe in Smyrna, Dolabella entered the city by night, 

3 | | and 
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even of his life; under pretence of avenging Czar, 
but from a real motive of inſatiable avarice, without 
any conſideration for his rank of Conſul, put him to 


the torture for two days, to oblige him to diſcover 


where the public money was lodged: at the end of 
the ſecond day he ordered him to be beheaded... Af. 
ter the execution, the ſoldiers, as inhuman as their 
General, /{candalouſly dragged his carcaſe to the ſea, 
and threw it in. They next carried his head, at the 
Point of an halbert, through the ſtreets of Smyrna, 
and afterwards played with it, as with a ball; rolling 
it to one another on the pavement, until it entirely 
loft the form of a human head. Trebonius loſt his 
life the firſt of all the Confpirators : the reſt, for the 
moſt part, followed him ſoon. 

Whilſt Dolabella by fo deteſtable a method got 

ſſeſſion of a rich province, but which ſeems not to 
. been very well ſupplied with troops or ammuni- 
tion, Caſſius made himſelf maſter of Syria and of eight 
legions which happened to be there, and had been aſ- 
ſembled in that country on account of à civil war 
which had laſted near three years. This war broke out 
on the following occaſion. 1 

When Cæſar left Syria, through which he had 
paſſed in coming out of Egypt, he gave the com- 
mand of that province to a young man, a relation, 


named Sex. Cæſar. He alſo left one legion with him; 


but his age, effeminacy, and the voluptuous life he 
led, prevented his gaining the eſteem of his ſoldiers, 
Cecilius Baſſus, a Roman Knight, a man of ſenſe and 
courage, and a partiſan of Pompey, who, after his 
patron's misfortune, had retreated to Tyre, 
from this circumſtance, that it would be no difficult 
matter to ſupplant this new Governor. He began by 
ſecuring that city: and ſucceeded without any. trou: 
ble; by reaſon the Tyrians were not well affected to 
Czfar, who, conformable to his conſtant practice of 
approving of all methods to raiſe money, not except: 
| ing 
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jag ſacrilege, had plundered the treaſures of the Tem- A. K. rob, 
ple of Hercules, who was held in veneration ph l 
among them. Baſſus afterwards attacked Sex. Cæſar: 
but meeting with a repulſe, he contrived to debauch 
his ſoldiers, and managed his intrigues fo well and fo 
luckily, that they at laſt aſſaſſinated Sextus. The 
legion acknowled Baſſus for their Chief, and in 
this manner he became maſter of Syria. But, as 
he expected not to be long quiet in his new govern- 
ment, he made choice of Apame, a very ſtrong city, 
and there formed his arſenal; he alſo augmented his 
troops as much as poſſible, by enliſting every one 
that offered, even the very ſlaves. This came to paſs 
whilſt Cæſar was carrying on the war in Africa againſt - 
Metellus Scipio, | | 
Baſſus kept his ground during the remainder of the 
Dictator's life, who did not think this affair of ſuffi- 
cient importance to go there in perſon, Antiſtius cic. 3 
Vetus by his order beſieged Baſſus in Apame, and Att. XIV. 
was repulſed by the Parthians, whom this politic ” : 
he Knight had found means to engage in his quarrel, 1 
Statius Murcus, a man of merit ſent with three le- 
gions from Rome, at the expiration of his Pretorſhip, 
to govern Syria in quality of Proconſul, had no bet- 

id ter ſucceſs. He called Q. Marcius Criſpus to his aſ- 

ſiſtance, who brought him three more legions out of 
Bithynia: ſo that with all theſe forces united, they 
found it no difficult matter to ſhut up Baſſus in 
| i but they did not find it fo eaſy to force him 

ere, | 
Affairs were in this ſituation, when Caſſius attend- 
ed by his little convoy landed in Syria. Lentulus 
Spinther, Trebonius's Quæſtor, had ſupplied him 
with ſome men and money, which he makes great 
merit of in a letter to Cicero. But theſe forces were Cic. ad 
not at all proportionable to the enterpriſe. Caſſius's Fam. XII. 
name, his reputation, the cauſe he ſupported, theſe 
were the means by which he at once became maiter 
| of eight legions. The fix of the beſiegers were given 
1 d io him by the Generals themſelyes. Baſſus, whom 


Ap- 
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A.R. 708. Appian reckons to have two legions, to wit, that of 
Ant, C. Sex. Cæſar, and another which he himſelf had formed 
cout of the new levies, required a great deal of en. 
Se. ad treaty to give up the command. He tiwught it very 
1 XI. hard that he ſhould have . been at all the pains and ha. 
| zard, and that another ſhould enjoy the fruits of his 
labours. But not being able to prevent his ſoldiers 
ſending a deputation to Caſſius with a tender of their 
ſervices, he was obliged to open the gates of Apame, 
This firſt ſucceſs, ſo great, ſo unexpected, was 
immediately followed by a ſecond of the ſame na- 
ture. Dolabella had ſent his Lieutenant Alljenus into 
Egypt, to demand the aſſiſtance of Cleopatra, who 
then was ſole Regent, having deſtroyed the laſt of the 
Joſeph: Ptolemys, her brother and huſband, by poiſon. The 
„ Queen conſented willingly, on account of the regard 
ſhe preſerved for Cæſar's memory. She ſent Dola- 
bella an Egyptian fleet, and Allienus conducted by 
land four legions, compoſed partly of the remains of 
the armies formerly commanded by Pompey and Craf- 
ſus, and partly of the Roman cohorts which - Ceſar 
had left in Alexandria. Caſlius had notice of this 
march; he went and met Allienus in Judea, and ob- 
liged him to give up his four legions. In this man- 
ner Caſũus. found himſelf at the head of twelve legi- 
Cic. ad ons, the th of March of the Conſulſhip of Hintius 
Fam. XII. and Panſa, which day the letter he wrote to Cicero, 
x giving an account of theſe lucky events, was dated. anc 
Cic. Phil, One may judge how great was the Senate's joy im} 
X. & Xl. when they heard of the forces of Brutus and Caſlius, tan 
They immediately confirmed by public authority, git. 
conformable to Cicero's advice, the government of WM be 
the provinces and the command of the armies which foll 
they had appropriated, without any other title than bot 
their zeal, and the neceſſity of the times. They in- mei 
veſted them with the moſt ample power that had ever tagt 
been given any Proconſul: and as Dolabella, on ac- troc 
count of Trebonius's murther, had been declared a left 
public enemy, the Senate charged Caſſius to make . and 
war againſt him; with this remarkable clauſe, go bell 

what- 
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whatever province he ſhould enter in order to proſe- Af | 
cute that war, he ſhould carry a ſuperior command 4 
0 the governors, or an. magiſtrates of chat 

vince. 

To conclude at once Dolabella- s hiſtory; 1 ſhall Appian. 
obſerve that he ſoon cloſed his life in a manner worthy Dio. 
his preſumption and ambition. Notwithſtanding he 
vas aſſiſted by Cleopatra, by the Rhodians, the Ly- 
dians, and ſome other people of thoſe parts, he ſtill 
found his forces far inferior to Calſius's. Liberty, 
that endearing ſound to the Romans, and the autho- 
icy of the Senate determined in favour of the latter, 
all the Romans which were ſettled in Aſia Minor and 
Syria, By this means he was reinforced by ſeveral 
ſquadrons of veſſels, which were put into his hands 
by their commanders, and of them he formed a nume- 
rous fleet, and put Statius Murcus at the head of it. 
Serapion alſo, ae Governor of the iſle of Cyprus for 
the Lo of Egypt, but who appears to have been 
in an oppoſite party to Cleopatra, and perhaps had 
ſome attachments with Arſinoẽ her ſiſter, ſent Callfus 
ſome ſupplies. 

Nevertheleſs Dolabella, blinded by his avarice, 
uncertook to recover his government of Syria. He 
had alſo raken the reſolution, in caſe he ſhould not 
ſucceed there, to embark his troops on board ſame 
tranſports, he had collected for that purpoſe,” and go Cic. ad 
and join Anthony in Italy. But he ſoon found the - 3 
impoſſibility of executing this deſign. Two impor- GE 
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5, tant cities, Tarſus in Cilicia and Laodicea in Syria, 
7 ſtill held out for him. To the latter of theſe cities 
of he went, and there fortified himſelf; but was ſoon 
ch followed by Caffius, who came and beſieged him, 
an both by ſea and land. They had ſeveral engage- 
n- ments, which always proved to Dolabella's diſadvan- 
er tage: and at laſt the city was delivered up to Caſſius's 
c- troops by treachery. Several of the ſally-ports were 
F left open to the beſiegers, by which they entered, 
ke and made themſelves maſters of the place: Dola- 
* bella perceiving himſelf near falling into the hands of 


his 
7 
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| ending he ſhould be treated 
Ant. © in the ſame manner he had ſerved Trebonius, or- 
pf dered a ſlave, in whom he could moſt conſide, to kill 
him. The ſlave obeyed, and then ſtabbing himſelf 
Vith the ſame ſword, fell dead at his maſter's feet, 
{ Caſſius ordered Dolabella's corpſe to be honourably 
- interred, being of opinion, that humanity. would not 
allow him to retaliate the outrages which had been 
/ exerciſed on the body of the unfortunate Trebonius, 
He alſo treated the officers and ſoldiers, which had 
ſerved under Dolabella, with great mildneſs, and 
though they had been declared public enemies as well 
as their Chief, yet he rather choſe to augment his 
army with them, than ſtrictly to put in execution the 
Senate's decree: he therefore enliſted as many as 
I would enter, 1 W ” CUE es 
A. Gell. It may not perhaps be improper on this - occaſion, - 
R voy mention of — ann, This — 
- _ horſe of extraordinary beauty, and ſaid to be of the 
| ſame breed, as the horſes of Diomedes K ing of Thrace, 
which were fed on human fleſh, and which Hercules, 
after killing Diomedes, took to Argos. But this fine 
| horſe was reckoned unlucky to his maſters, becauſe 
all, through whoſe hands he paſſed, came to an un- 
happy end. The firſt was one Cn. Seius, from whom 
the — was called Sejanus, which is as much as to 


ay Seius's horſe. This Seius was executed by An- 
 thony's order. Dolabella, having heard ſpeak: of this 
extraordinary horſe, had a mind to purchaſe it, as he 
went by Argos in his way to Syria; he did ſo at the 
L 783. x5. price of a hundred thouſand Seſterces. We have juſt 
ſeen what was the end of him. From him he paſſed 
to Caſſius, and from Caſſius to Anthony: and thele 
two, as well as Dolabella, were reduced to a neceſſit/ 
of killing themſelves. From hence this horſe became 
a proverb: and in order to expreſs - a man uncom- 
monly unfortunate, they ſaid that he had theehork 
Seſjanus. "509-8 | 
I return now to the public tranſactions. One may 
perceive by the foregoing facts that, in the 3 ef 
ceeding 
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ding Cæſar's death, all the forces of the Roman A. R. 208. 
empire Eaſtward from Greece, were devoted to the Se 
Republican .* Cornificius ſupported the ſame | 
ntereſt in Africa, and was attached to the Senate, to 
cicero, to Brutus and Caſſius. Sex. Pompeius, who 
n the courſe of the ſame year, made himſelf maſter of 
ficily, thought more of eſtabliſhing) his on particu- 
ar authority, than of reſtoring the public liberty. 
But as he was a declared enemy to Czfar's memo 
ind as, in caſe Brutus and Caſſius had ſucceeded, he 
had neither ſufficient merit, nor forces, to prevent 
their purſuing their own meaſures, he may be reckoned 
n the ſame” party. Theſe were the armies and the 
Chiefs who ſupported the Republican faction; and if 
il theſe forces could have joined D. Brutus, and acted 
in concert in Italy, the Republic had been ſaved. 
But they happened not to be ready in time: and an 
nevitable delay was the cauſe of their deſtruction and 
. ö wif fs 

Weſtward, of three Generals, who at tlie head of 
three armies ruled in Gaul and Spain, two were but 
little to be depended on, and the third was too far off 
to be of any aſſiſtance to Italy. Lepidus, Proconſul 
of Gallia Narbonenſis and Citerior Spain, was a man 
of much ambition and little genius, without princi- 
ples or reſolution, but ill affected to the Republic, 
and who had no other view than to aggrandiſe him- 
lf; this man, but from the circumſtances of the 
times, would never have made any extraordinary 
heure in life. Plancus, Proconſul of Gallia Major, 
vho jointly with D. Brutus was in nomination for the 
Conſulſhip, had ſenſe and parts: but, as he pro- 
miſed much and performed but little, there was no 
confiding in him: he was not fo ill-intentioned as Le- 
pidus, but as little diſpoſed to hazard his fortune for 
tie public cauſe, Pollio, Proconſul of Ulterior 
dpaith, differed from them both. He was eminent for 
his genius and courage, and though he had been for- 
merly attached to Ceſar, yet he fil retained a tinge 
© Republican ſpirit, But he was too remote — 
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A. R. 28. be engaged in the center of affairs: they were decided 
. without him; and that he might not be entirely uſe- 


1 


Dio. 1. 


| were attentive on Italy, wherein, beſides the three ar. 


beautiful paſſage of Virgil, wherein it is mentioned. 


Not only Virgil and all the Poets of that time, but the 
which our Aſtrologers have diſcovered, by the tele- 
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leſs, he thought himſelf obliged to follow Antheay's 
All theſe Generals, from all parts of the empire 


mies mentioned above, ſeverally commanded by De- 
cimus, Anthony, and Octavius, the Conſuls Hirtius 
and Panſa were raiſing freſh forces, as I ſhall relate, 
as ſoon as I have ſiniſned what little remains to be ſaid 
of the year in which Cæſar died. rk 

T have hitherto taken but little notice of thoſe pre- 
tended prodigies, with which antiquity | abounds, as 
they are either falſe, or altered in the re- 
lation, or natural effects which the ignorance: of 


cauſes has transformed R wonders. But © 
it is impoſſible to paſs over in filence chat remarkable © 
weakneſs in the Sun's rays during the whole year of Ml © 
Cæſar's death. Every body is acquainted with tha WW ſp 


„The Sun the fate of Cæſar did foretel, 
And pitied Rome, when Rome in Cæſar fell. 
In iron clouds conceald the public light, 
And impious mortals fear d eternal 1 5 

Eg  DURYDEN; 


veſt Hiſtorians atteſt this phaznomenan. The ſpots, 


ſcope, in the Sun's face, explain it: and it was no 
more than an incruſtation, which being thicker that 


ordinary, was more difficult to be diſſolved. 


In this ſame year, Dio mentions the death of Ser: 


Val. Max, vilius Iſauricus, a venerable old man, who had lived 
VIII. 5. ninety years, in a conſtant ſtate of good health and 3 
Ef * 


lle etiam extincto miſeratus Cæſare Romam, 
Quum caput obſcuri nitidum ferrugine texit, 
Impiaque æternam timuerunt ſecula noctem. 


Vic. Georg. I, 466. 
per 


You, 
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4 Weecfe&t uſe of all his faculties. He had been honoured A. R. 798, 
„ech the Conſulſhip, Cenſorſhip, and a triumph, and — . 


12s father of that Iſauricus whom Cæſar took for his 
(ollegue in his ſecond Conſulſhip. The abovemen- 
ned Dio and Valerius Maximus have thought it 
worth their while to tranſmit to poſterity a remark- 
ible circumſtance in his life, As he was paſſing by 
he Forum he ſawa. criminal arraigned, and the wit- 
eſſes under examination. Whereupon he came for- 
ward, and addreſſing himſelf to the Judges, who 
gere much ſurpriſed to ſee him intereſt himſelf in an 
fair wherein he did not ſeem the leaſt concerned, 
e faid to them: I know not who that man is, 
nor wherefore he is accuſed. I only know that I 
net him one day in a narrow way, he on horſe- 
zu back, and I a- foot; and that, not only he did not 
diſmount, but purſued his way, without ſo much 


of. = ſtopping, or ſhewing me the leaſt mark off re- 
bu ſpect. I therefore ſubmit it to you, Gentlemen, 
whether what I have alledged againſt him, ought 


to have any weight in the ſentence you are going 
to pronounce.” . Whereupon the Judges, accord- 
g to the teſtimony of the above authors, would 
ucely hear the priſoner's defence, but unanimouſly- 
ndemned him, imagining him capable of any thing, 
do could fail in reſpect to ſuch a man as Servilius 
uricus. 

[| now proceed to the year wherein Hirtius and 
na were Conſuls. | 


Vol. IX. F f | SECT. 
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The diſpoſitions of the two cenſuls, with regard to ff. 
ate of the repmblick. The Senate, contrary to th, 
advice cf Cicero, orders a deputation to Anthony, Or. 
tavius is inveſted with the title and authority of Pro. 
prætor. Cicero becomes ſurety for him to the Senate, 
A ſtatue is decreed to Lepidus. Inſtruftions givm ty 
the deputies of the Senate. Sulpitius, one of them, 
dies upon arriving at the camp of Anthony. The bad 
fucceſs of the deputation. A tumult is declared by the 
Senate. A ſtatue is decreed to Sulpitins. A mew de. 
putation is ordered to Anthony by the Senate. Cicero, 
whom they put in the number of the deputies, excuſes 
himſelf, and thus renders the affair abortive, au 


writes to the Senate to exhort them to peace. Citers - 
. oppoſes it. Anthony's letter to Hirtins and Oftaviu * 
Hirtius and Oftavius approach to Modena, Pigeon the: 
employed to carry and bring back diſpatches. A |. 
wherein Panſa is wounded. Anthony in returning . bu; 
bis camp is attacked, and overcome by Hirtins, One v. 
vius, who was left to guard the camp, defends hin/ 
againſt Lucius, brother of Anthony. The ſenate exit = 
prodigioufly the advantage gained over Anthony. ng 
new battle, where the lines of Anthony are forced. Hi T 
+ tius is killed. Anthony raiſes the fee, and gain: Mt 
Alps. Odtavius does not purſue him, Difficulties 88, 
unravelling the intrigues of the times which follow = 
the raiſing of the fiege of Modena. The death i... 
Panſa. Anthony is declared an enemy to the Public — 
The generoſity of Atticus. The Senate endeavours Auth 
pull down Octavius. An equivocal expreſſion of C ade 
with regard to young Ceſar. The oppoſite projetis ae reg 
intereſts of Octavius and the Senate. The Senate giv wee, 
Ofavius a pretext which he makes uſe of to deck kd ©) 
himſelf. Oftavius approaches towards Antheny. l 
invites Lepidus and Pollio to join with bim. He . 
pires to the Conſulſhip. Cicero becomes his dupe, "nw" c 


ju 
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ſupports bim. The Senate rejecis the demand of Odta- 
vius. The junction of Lepidus and Anthony. The Se- 
nate has recourſe to Oftavixs :- who takes. that oppcr - 
tunity 10 uſurp the Conſulſhip. Complaints of Brutus 
againſt Cicero, contained in two letters, the one to Ci- 
cera himſelf, and the other to Atticus. The founda- 


. tion of the town of Lyons. 

0- 

e. A. HiRTIVus. ; 0 i Aa R. 709. 
Ant. C. 

1 C. Visivs Pansa. 3 

ad 


creatures of Ceſar, Panſa even owed his riſe 
to him upon a particular account: for being the ſon 
of one who was baniſhed; it would not have been 
poſſible for him to have arrived at theſe honours, if 
Cæſar had not removed the obſtacle which the laws 
of Sylla laid in his way. It ſeemed as if they were 
attached not only to the fortune, but to the perſon of __ 
their friend; for they cheriſhed his memory ſtill after RT" 


1 Conſuls entered on their charge, were both 


16. 
tis death, as Cicero “ obſerves particularly of Hir- Ibid. xiii, 


tus; and they were very zealous, eſpecially the laft, **: 
for the validity of the acts and decrees of the Dic- 
ator, Thus the Senate, which Anthony called juſtly 
mough the camp of Pompey, had ſufficient motives 
bor diſtruſting the Conſuls. 


, ir They, on the other hand, pretended to be good 
ns 108 nd faithful citizens. They ſhewed themſelves friends 
gl peace, good order, and the laws, ſo far as to con- 


ent that the murder of Cæſar ſhould remain unre- 
ſenged, rather than give dccaſion for a civil war; 
thecially as the indecent and tyrannical conduct of 
Anthony had made them revolt, and they were per- 
ded of the neceſſity of bringing him to reaſon, and 
c reſtraining his qutrages. By this method they acted 
greeably to the ſyſtem of the Senate, the great ob- 
ct of which was the war againſt Anthony, though 


»Meus diſcipulus—valde amat Ylum quem Brutus noſter ſaucia- 


Nt, Cic, ad Att, xiv. 22. 
F f 2 they 


* 
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A. R. 709. they did not always proceed fo faſt as the Senate 
6 would have wiſhed, and particularly Cicero, whoſe 


| 

| 

v3 ardour would neither fuffer obſtacle nor delay. | 
Cic, Phil. On the 1ſt of January, the Senate being aſſembled | 
” and the Conſuls having propoſed to deliberate on the 
ſituation of the Republic, Cicero adviſed them to C 

act with all imaginable vigour. Fuftus Calenus, who 

had been conſul ſome years before, father-in-law coli i: 

Panſa, giving his opinion firſt, had broached the ad 

vice of ſending deputies from the Senate to Anthony. *: 
Cicero refuted him with ſurprizing vehemence, ſup c 
porting his opinion with very weighty reaſons.” "HM e 
obſerved, that it would diſcover a viſible want of re an 
ſolution in the conduct of the Senate, if, after having po 
upon the 2oth of December preceding, extolled tho ca 
who had taken arms againſt Anthony, they ſhould i che 
thirteen days time propoſe a negotiation with him 0n 

He thought they had reaſon to apprehend, that by thigh ot 
weak conduct they would intimidate the ſoldiers an to0 
people of Italy, who ardently eſpouſed the publick the 
cauſe. In ſhort, he foretold that the deputatio title 
would be unſucceſsful. * If you order, ſays he . gra 

« the ſenators, your deputies to beſeech Anthony, ball Vea. 

« will deſpiſe you. If, on the other hand, you p Pall 

e tend to give him orders, he will not hearken to you. fat. 

Cicero concluded then, that the beſt way was to pull * 

the war with the utmoſt vigour, and for that end tt this 

give full power to the Conſuls, ſtrengthening then lar: 

with the authority of the famous decree of the Senate "ere 

to which they had recourſe upon the moſt preſſing of bis 

*  eaſions; that is to ſay, by ordering them to take cu ef C 
that the Republic ſhould ſuffer no harm. Theſe ty and 

contrary opinions divided the Senate, and the debaf ud 

laſted three days. At laſt Fufius gained his point "cul: 

and the deputies were named, all perſons of conſul: ag 


dignity z to wit, the famous Counſellor Servius Su 
picius Piſo, father-in-law to Cæſar, and Philip, hu 


_ * Legatos decernitis : fi ut deprecentur, contemnet ; & ut mpe 
tis, non audiet. Cic. Phil. v. 2 5. 5 
ban 
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band to Atia mother of Octavius. But in the mean A. R. 709. 


ate time it was reſolved that they ſhould continue briſkly 
oſe! all the neceſſary preparations for war. And actually 


had lately laboured under, ſet out a few days after at 
the head of a body of troops to go and join young 
Cæſar, who had already commenced hoſtilities againſt 
Anthony, and had taken from him his elephants and 
ſome cavalry. 2 

Another thing deliberated upon by the Conſuls in 
the Senate, the iſt of January, conformable to a de- 
cree of the 20th of December preceding, was the 
rewards which were proper to be given to generals 


publick againſt Anthony. This affair was very deli- 


ther cared to diſoblige, nor to recompence ; becauſe, 
on the one hand they had need of him, and on the 
other, it was dangerous to nourith his ambition and 
too elevated hopes. Cicero was quite determined in 
the affair, and adviſed them to inveſt him with the 
title of Pro- prætor, to make him a Senator, and to 
grant him the - privilege of demanding offices ſeveral 
years before the age preſcribed by the laws. All this 
paſſed, and, at the deſire of Philip, the honour of a 
ſtatue was added. 


2 What was moſt ſingular in Cicero's harangue on 
4 (ly this ſubje& was, that he undertook to diſſipate the 


alarms, which were too well founded, of thoſe who 
vere apprehenſive that the ſon of Cæſar would follow 
bis father's foot-ſteps. He extolled the attachment 
of Octavius to the Senate; he affirmed that Brutus 
and Caſſius had nothing to fear from that quarter, 
and that he had ſacrificed to the Republic all his par- 
ticular reſentments. He went even ſo far as to be- 
come ſurety for him to the Senate“. © I promiſe,” 
lad he, „ aſſure you, I engage to you, that Octavius 


Permitto, recipio, ſpondeo, P. C. C. Cæœſarem talem ſemper fore 
avem qualis hodie fit, qualemque eum maxune eſſe velle & optare de- 
bemus. Cic. Phil. v. 51. 6 nes. 
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Hirtius, though not well recovered from a diſeaſe he 


and ſoldiers, who had declared in favour of the Re- 


Ant. C. 
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cate, with regard to Octavius, whom the Senate nei- 
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A. R. 709.4 will always act as a citizen, as he does now, 
2 e and that he will follow the beſt maxims that we 


„ could wiſh.” But he promiſed a. thing that no 4 
ways depended upon himſelf; and the event, as is well ret 
known, proved that he was too forward. He thought of 
himſelf, however, obliged to ſpeak after this manner, an 

in order to eſtabliſh a confidence between the Senate Tl 

and Octavius, which he imagined to be neceſſary for Wl is 

the good of affairs. [$3 4 tin 

The Senate, at the ſame time that they heaped ho- not 

nours on young Cæſar, ratified their promiſes made to titt 

the troops, engaging to give them, after the victory, 

, ſettlements, and exemption from military WI the 

duty, both them and their children. 5 He 
make no mention of the encomiums and teftimo. va. 

nies of approbation and eſteem laviſhed upon Deci- oh 

mus; the thing ſpeaks itſelf, cep 

But the Senate laid hold of the opportunity of try- ( 

ing to fix the inconſtancy of Lepidus, who had not one 

yet declared himſelf, He was father-in-law to Bru- bft 

tus, which ſhould have inclined him to the part of f 

the Republic. On the other hand, his vanity, or bu 
fooliſh ambition, was but too capable to determine WI mit 

him, as it afterwards happened, to join with Anthony a 

in oppreſſing their liberty. They obliged him, thete- tha 

fore, by decreeing him the honour of a gilded - ſtatue, WW den 

which was to be placed upon the Orators Tribunal, pre 

or whatever part of the City he ſhould make choice alle 

of. All this was done on a very extraordinary, andi be 
frivolous pretext, excepting only one article, which Len 

was really agreeable to the Senate, I mean the ſerviceſ (tor 

. which Lepidus had rendered to Sextus Pompeius, Bru 
in order to reſtore him to his rights. 10 tl 
Though the partizans of Anthony had procured al une 

ſixth decree of the Senate for a deputation, yet they ihe 

were not capable to draw up the inſtructions with ders 

Cic. Phil. which the deputies were to be charged. They were vas 
very ſevere, and carried an injunction to Anthony, to ic 1 


forbear moleſting Decimus Brutus, the Conſul elect; 
to raiſe the ſiege of Modena; to make no devaſtation 


In 
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in the province; to retire on this ſide the Rubicon, A. R. 509. 
vided he did not approach nearer Rome than 200 
miles ; not to inliſt any ſoldiers; and, in ſhort, to 
refer his intereſt and pretenſions to the determination 
of the Senate and People of Rome. Cicero, in giving 
an account of theſe inſtructions, ſays, very juſtly, 
That they were not fo. properly propoſitions of peace, 
as expreſs, orders to a rebel. He foretold at the ſame 
time, in a very poſitive manner, that Anthony would 
not obey them; and his prediction was verified to a 
üttle. la Aae | dent 

Ser. Sulpicius, the beſt of the three deputies from cic. Phil. 
the Senate, died upon arriving at Anthony's camp. i“ 
He was ill before his departure from Rome, and it 
was only out of pure complaiſance to the Senate, of 
vhich he was one of the chief ornaments, that he ac- 
cepted a commiſſion which muſt endanger his life. 
y- Of the two remaining | deputies, Piſo and Philip, 
10t one was a friend to Anthony, and the other a man of 
tu - oft character. By this means they acquitted them- 
of {ves of their charge like men who were not very zea- 
or bus in the cauſe, contenting themſelves with tranſ- * 
inc WM nitting their orders in writing to Anthony. 
Anthony had ſo little regard to this deputation, Ibid. viii. 
that he cauſed the walls of Modena to be immediately“ 
demoliſhed, in preſence of the deputies. He ex- 
preſſed himſelf very bitterly againſt Cicero, whom he 
alledged to be the author of the inſtructions, at which 
he was very much offended. He complained of the Appian. 
Senate, which uſed him ill in favour of her child Dio. 
(for ſo he called Octavius). He declared that Dec. 
Brutus ſhould pay for all the reſt of Cæſar's murderers 
ſo that the death of that great man might not remain 
unexpiated, at leaſt by one victim. He did not allow 
ihe deputies to enter Modena, according to their or-. 
ders, to confer with Decimus. In fine, his anſwer 
was very haughty, and burthened with demands which 
le was well aſſured they would never grant. It was 
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* More than ſixty- ſix leagues, 
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ad * HIRTIUS, VIBIUS, Confuls. 
A. R. 70. as follows, and began in a modeſt enough manner: 
| N. << T renounce the government which was given me 
Cic. Phil. the people; 1 lay down the command of the army; 
_ I by no means refuſe to become private again; I for- 

t every thing, and am reconciled to all the world.” 

Bur he adds intolerable conditions: -I demand that 
9 9 you grant to my ſix legions, and to my cavalry, and 
troops of guards, all the ſpoil they have made, and 
the eſtates they are ſettled in; that thoſe to hom l 
have given lands, in concert with Dolabella, may re- 
main in poſſeſſion of them; that whatever decrees 
collegue and I have made with *r to ourſelves, 
following the Memoirs of Cæſar for a pattern, ſhall 
remain in their full force; that no account of the 
money * which was in the temple of Ops, ſhall be 
demanded of me; that a pardon ſhall be granted to 
all who are with me, for whatever they may have 
done againſt the law.“ In ſhort, he did not propoſe 
to quit his pretenſions to. Decimus's government, with. 
out being very well recompenſed for it. © I give up, 
ſaid he, the government of Ciſalpine Gaul; but ! 
demand that of the Gauls lately conquered by Cæſar, 
together with ſix legions which ſnall be reeruited out 
of the army of D. Brutus; and I ſhall enjoy this go- 
vernment as long as M. Brutus and C. Caſſius ſhall 
keep the governments of provinces, whether during 
their Conſulſhip, or in quality of Pro- conſuls.“ One 
may eaſily obſerve, that the future Conſulſhip of Bru- 
tus and Caſſius was a contrivance of Anthony's to 
give jealouſy to Octavius, and to make him ſenſible, 
that in caſe of neceſſity, he might be reconciled to 
him. 

Piſo and Philip were fo little intereſted in the cauſe 
with which they. were charged, that they reported the 
anſwer of Anthony to the Senate themſelves, which 
might indeed paſs for a declaration of war. Cicero 
put this interpretation upon it, and he propoſed that 


* This money amounted to ſeven hundred thouſand Seſterces, 2s 
has Leen laid elſewhere ; that is, near five million and a balf Sterling. 


a Ro- 
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a Roman, who in a Roman Colony beſieged a Conſul, a 7097 


appointed General of the Romans, ſhould be de- 
clared an enemy to the public. Anthony had ſtill 
friends enough 1n the Senate to ward off this blow. 
A Tumult was declared, which was only a ſofter 
word ſubſtituted for that of war. As for the reſt, all 
the orders were given, and they acted in every re- 
ſpect, as in a real war, and even a dangerous one. 
They continued to raiſe both men and money. Arms 
of all kinds were prepared ; and all the citizens were 


ordered, inſtead of the Toga, to wear the military 


Carb, as in the time of the greateſt: danger. Every 
thing wore the appearance of war, though at the ſame 


43+ 


time they would not admit the name. Cicero's zeal ©. Phil. 
was ſo ardent, that he would not make uſe of the pri- xxxii. 


vilege annexed to the conſular dignity of wearing the 
robe of peace on ſuch emergencies, He put on, with 
the other citizens, the warlike habit, to animate them 
by his example to exclude all hope, and every propo- 
tion of peace. | 


With the ſame deſign he ſupported ſtrongly the w. ix. 


propoſal made by the Conſul Panſa, to honour the 
memory of Ser. Sulpitius, who had died in the cha- 
n&ter of Deputy from the Senate, and during the 
time that he was employed in that office. Cicero 
judged, very juſtly, that the honours decreed to Sul- 
pitius would be a ſtain upon Anthony; and that the 
lame monument which preſerved the remembrance of 
the deputy of the Senate, would bring to mind the 
haughtineſs with which Anthony had rejected the de- 
putation. He 'voted, therefore, to erect a ſtatue to 
dulpitius, and his advice was followed, as appears by 


the teſtimony of the lawyer Pomponius, who aſſures _ de 
us that this ſtatue remained in his time. — 


Cicero, in the mean time, could not hinder them 
from renewing propoſitions for a reconciliation. An- 
thony had 5 ſome friends at Rome. A little 
while before two Prætors, one of which was Ventidius; 
who rendered himſelf ſo famous afterwards; one Tri- 
bune, and two deſigned Tribunes, had left the city 

8 to 
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Dio. 


compoſed of perſons of conſular dignity; in the num- 


certain that Cicero's paſſion. could by no means be 


men he had about him, they could not h 
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to join Anthony, or to be of ſervice to him in other f 
parts of Italy. Calenus, who remained at Rome, r 
was not leſs, uſeful to him, and it was by their repre. , 
ſentations and thoſe of Piſo, that the Senate delibe. 5 
rated ane w. upon the means of terminating the quar. 

rel, rather by treaty than by force of arms. Band, 
ſupported them, and a new deputation was decreed, 


ber of which was Cicero himſelf. He durſt not at 
firſt venture to oppoſe it, but in the next aſſembly of 
the Senate he laid open, in an oration, which is his 
twelfth Philippic, the invincible reaſons which obliged 
him to decline a commiſſion, of that nature. Ir is 


agreeable ro Anthony; and that it was only an illu- 
ſion to think of negotiating a peace by means of his 
mediation, But further, he found fault with the re- 
ſolution of the Senate, and undertook to prove that, 
conſidering Anthony's character, his injuſtice, vio- 
lence, tyrannical ſpirit, and the train of abandoned 
0 ter- 
minate the affair by an accommodation; and that they 
mult either overcome or periſh. Cicero having thus 
excuſed himſelf from going, the other Deputies te- 
mained likewiſe at Rome, and, the reſolution of the 
Senate had no effect. A little time afterwards, the 
Conſul Panſa, having finiſhed his buſineſs in the 
city, went to put himſelf at the head of the troops, 
levied by his orders, to make war againſt Anthony, 
conjointly with his Collegue and young Cæſar. 
Cicero had ſtill another attack to encounter in the 
Senate, on account of a letter from Lepidus, which 
exhorted them to peace. The repreſentations of Le- y 
pidus made the ſtronger impreſſion, from his having Wl «iſ: 
the command of a powerful army, and their having 
very good reaſon to diſtruſt his attachment to the Re- 
publick. Fluctuating and irreſolute as the Senate BN "= | 
was, Lepidus kept in with it, and at the ſame time I cm't 
was in a good underſtanding with Anthony. He 


even ſent him ſupplies, but with a ſingular pecans iſſn 
or 


A 
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for he gave no orders to the general officer who com- A,. R. 


manded them, nor did he inform him which of the 
two parties he was to join. - This officer, whoſe name 
was Silanus, put a proper conſtruction on the inten- 
tion of the general, and marched his troops into An- 
thony's Camp. Whether it was that this had not 
happened at the time that Lepidus wrote to the Se- 
nate, or that Cicero choſe to connive at the diſſimu- 
lation of that artful man, he avoided, upon refuting 
him in his thirteenth Philippic, to diſcover any dit- 
content againſt him; nay, he everi goes ſo far as to 
praiſe him. But he perſiſts firmly in his opinion of 
the impoſſibility of a peace. What“ peace, fays 
he, can you have with Anthony? while there is no 
puniſhment inflicted upon that wretch which can 
ſatisfy the juſt vengeance of the Romans.“ 

His zea}, which was always violent, was animated 
by a letter of Anthony's, in which he ſaw himſelf per- 
ſonally attacked, in two different places. This letter, 
which was wrote by Anthony to Hirtius and Octavius, 
before Panſa was arrived at the camp, had been ſent 
by Hirtius to Cicero. It is inſerted at full length in 
the xitich Philippic : I ſhall here tranſlate the greateſt 
part of it, becauſe it is the moſt conſiderable men 
remaining of Anthony's writings ; and, beſides, it is 
very artfully turned to ſow diviſions among the parti- 
ꝛans of Cœſar and Pompey, which were united againſt 
him, + It begins thus: The death of Trebonius, 
when I heard of it, gave me no leſs grief than joy. 
There is, doubtleſs, very good reaſon to rejoice, that 
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ich Cum hoc pax eſſe quæ poteſt ? cujus ne ſupplicio quidem ullo 

1 Gtiari videtur — popula — .Cic. Phil. xiii. © 142 

* + Cogniti morte Trebonii, non plus gaviſus ſum, quàm dolui, De- 

7108 liſſe pcenas ſceleratum cineri atque offibus clariſſimi viri, & appa- 

ving ruſſe numen Deorum intra finem anni vertgntis, aut jam ſoluto ſup- 
row parricidii, aut impendente letandum eſt. Hoſtem judicatum 

Re- oc tempore Dolabellam, ed quod ficariumt occiderit, & videri cario- 

nate rem populo Romano filium ſcurrz quam C. Cæſarem, patriz paren- 


tem, ingemiſcendum eſt. Acerbiſſimum vers eſt, te, A. Hirti, orna- 
tum beneficiis Cæſaris, & talem ab eo relictum, qualem ipſe miraris, 
& te, 6 puer, qui omnia ejus nomini debes, id agere ut jure damnatus 
ht Dolabella, ut venefiea hæe liberetur ab obſidione, ut. quam poten» 
liſſimus fit Caſſius atque Brutus. : 
2 that 
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A Rog that wretch hath ſatisfied, by his death, the manes 
Ant. C. of that great man, whoſe life he had conſpired againſt; Wl 
4 and that the providence of the Gods has manifeſted WM | 
itſelf before the end of the year, by the puniſhment | 
which one of the parricides has already undergone, 
and which threatens another of them. But that Do- | 
labella ſhould have been declared an enemy to the 
publick for having killed an aſſaſſin, and that the 
fon of a buffoon (it is Trebonius, whom he marks 
out by this ſcurrilous epithet) ſhould appear dearer to 
the Romans than Czar, the father of his country, is, 
indeed, a ſubject greatly to be lamented, - But the 
molt affecting circumſtance is, that you, Hairtius, 
whom Cæſar loaded with favours, and raiſed to a de- 
gree of fortune, which is even ſurpriſing to yourſelf; 
and that you, likewiſe, young Octavius, Who owe 
eyery thing to his name, that both of you ſhould uſe 
your influence to make the condemnation pronounced 
againſt Dolabella appear lawful, and be put in exe- 
cution ; and that that deceitful man (meaning Deci- 
mus) whom I now keep ſhut up in Modena; ſhould 
be delivered from the ſiege; and that Caſſius and 

Brutus ſhould acquire a formidable power. 
Anthony proved what he advanced, by enume- 
rating all the falſe meaſures which he alledged had 
been taken by Hirtius and Octavius, againſt the in- 
tereſt of their party. The firſt that he mentions is, 
their having made choice of Cicero *, one of the van- 
quiſhed, for their Counſellor and Chief; and he ends 
the whole detail of their conduct with this exclama- 
tion. What could Pompey himſelf do more, was 
he to return to life; or his ſon, if he was at Rome? 
He adds: You + tell me that I muſt not hope 
for peace, if I do not ſuffer Decimus to go out of 
Modena; or, if I do not furniſh him with proviſions. 
Is this the requeſt of thoſe veterans whom you have 


2 Vi ctum Ciceronem ducem habuiſtis. 0 

+ Negatis pou! fieri poſſe, niſi aut emiſero Brutum, aut frumento 
juvero. Quid? hoc placetne veteranis iſtis ? quibus adhuc omnia in- 
tegra ſunt: quoniam vos aſſentationibus & venenatis muneribus ve- 


gra | 
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inſt, W prevailed upon, and who, nevertheleſs, ate ſtill unde- AR: 76. 
e 


— — 


[ted termined? As for you, you have entered into eng 


one, you have liſtened to, together with the poiſoned pre- 
Do- ſents which you have received, leave you no longer 
at liberty to draw ba... | 

« You tell me that there has been mention made 


arks in the Senate for peace, but I do not expect any rea- 
r to ſonable, or moderate [propoſitions from that quarter. 
is, It * belongs more properly to you to conſider which 
the is the beſt plan, and the moſt uſeful ſtep to be taken; 


whether to revenge the death of Trebonius, or that 
of Cæſar; whether we ought to ruin one another in 
order to revive the cauſe of Pompey, which has been 
ſo many times traverſed and ſubdued, or whether we 
ought not to unite ourſelves, in order to prevent our 
becoming the ſport of our common enemies, who 
will be equal gainers by the ruin of either your forces 
or mine. Hitherto fortune has ſpared herſelf this 
ſpectacle, and was not willing to ſee two members of 
the ſame body, or two armies. of the ſame party, 
fight againſt each other, at the inſtigation of Cicero, 
who endeavours to ſet them together by the ears. 
Doubtleſs, he ought to eſteem himſelf very happy for 
having impoſed upon you, by means of the ſame 
titles and honours by which he boaſled to have im- 
poſed upon Cæſar.“ . 

Anthony further poſitively aſſured them, that Le- 
pidus and Plancus were both of his party; but in this 
he went too far, at leaſt with regard to Plancus: 
However, it is ſcarce to be doubted but that he was 


be on good terms with both of them. 
NS. Vos potids animadvertite utrum fit elegantius & partibus utilius, | 
ve Trebonii mortem perſequi, an Czfaris : & utrum fit zquius, concur- 


rere nos quo facilius reviviſcat Pompeianorum cauſa toties jugulata, 
an conſentire, ne ludibrio fimus inimicis: quibus utri noltrim ceci- 
derint, luero futurum. Quod ſpectaculum adhuc ipſa Fortuna vitavit, 
ne videret unius corporis duas acies, laniſta Cicerone, dimicantes z 
qui uſque eo felix eſt, ut iiſdera ornamentis deceperit vos, quibus de- 
ceptum Cæſarem glociatus eſt, | 


Mean 
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nent ments; you have fold yourſelves; and the flatterſes — 
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R. 209. Mean vrhile his final reſolution was this: “ If & the 
4. Gods, ſays he, favourable as I hope to the juſtneſs of 
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my intentions, grant me happy ſucceſs, life will be 
very pleaſant and agreeable to me. If it happens 
otherwiſe,” I enjoy, beforehand, with infinite ſatisfac- 
tion, the idea of the puniſhment which you-muſt un- 
avoidably meet with. For ſince the partizans of 
Pompey, though they are vanquiſhed, carry their in- 
ſolence ſo far, what will they do if they become 
rs mg oc I ſhall leave you to make an experiment 
this.” 30 55 doh 
But not chuſing to take leave of them in ſuch harſh 
expreſſions, he adds an offer of a - reconciliation : 
„Whatever injuſtice + (ſays he) my friends have 


done me, I can ſtill forget what I have ſuffered by it, 


provided they can repent what they have done, and 
are ready to join with me in avenging the death of 
S e 

This letter furniſned thoſe to whom it was directed 
with agreeable matter for reflection. It is uncertain 
what effect it produced on the mind of Hirtius, who 
died ſoon after. But as to Octavius, he made too 
good uſe of it, as will appear in the ſequel. 
In the mean time it produced no viſible change in 
the conduct of the three Chiefs, who ſupported the 
cauſe of the Senate. It ſeems that Hirtius and Panſa 
thought it neceſſary to chaſtiſe Anthony, in order to 
oblige him to reſpect the orders of the Senate and 
the Laws; and that Octavius did not think that he 
could ſecurely treat with him till he had firſt revenged 
that contempt he had ſhewn towards him, and made 
him ſenſible that he was not a child, but a man, quite 
ripe with regard to prudence, and very firm in the 


execution of what he had reſolved. The winter alone 


*. Si me rectis ſenſibus euntem dii immortales, ut ſpero, adjuverint, 
vivam libenter. Sin autem aliud me fatum manet, præcipio gaudia 
ſuppliciorum veſtrorum. Namque fi victi Pompeiani tam inſolentes 
ſunt, victores quales futuri ſint, vos potiùs experiemini, 

+ Denique ſumma judicii mei ſpectat huc, ut meorum injurias ferre 
oſſim, fi aut obliviſci velint ipfi feciſſe, aut ulciſcĩ parati fant una no- 
iſcum Cæſaris mortem. hi 

m- 


Himrws, vos, Confuls. | 
hindered them from actin 


army at the Forum Corneliij which is now called Imola: 
Hirtius occupied * Claterng in the ſame province: And 
Panſa, who remained at Rome during ſome months at 
the beginning of the year, raiſed troops by force. As 
for Anthony, he continued to. block up Decimus in 
Modena. And in this manner was the bad ſeaſon for 
lighting occupied. 8 


| 3 
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As ſoon as it was poſſible to take the field, Hirtius 4 an. 
and Octavius knowing that the ſcarcity became very Dio. 
preſſing in Modena, marched with a.delign to amy, m 


the relieving it. Upon the march they took poſſe 
fon of Bologna, which opened its gates to them. But 


when they approached near the place beſieged, they 


found themſelves ſtopped by a little river called 
+Scultena, the banks of which Anthony had lined 


with troops. It was not poſſible for them to paſs it: 


They only gave notice to Decimus of their arrival by 


ale but as he returned no anſwer, they made uſe 
0 
town, and carried to the 


ſuccours, graved on a thin plate of lead, which they 


a diver, who N under water entered the prontin. 


eſieged the news of the Stratag. 
11. 13 & 


tied to his arm. They conveyed alſo Salt and other Plin. x. 37. 


proviſions into Modena, by the ſame way of the river. 
The beſiegers having obſerved it made. uſe of nets 
to catch them, which effectually hindered them from 
ſending any more. But they found no method of 
ſtopping a particular kind of couriers, which kept up 
a c e between the beſieged and the army 
deſtined for nap relief, Theſe were Pigeons, to the 
necks of which they faſtened letters, and after hav- 
ing kept them, ſhut up in a dark-place without meat 
tor ſome time, they let them fly. As ſoon as they 
found themſelves at liberty they directed their flight 
towards a place where they obſerved grain, which 
they had taken care to 


put upon the high- ground; 
and thus they carried and brought back ſeveral im- 
portant advices. x * . N 


* Quaderna.. - 
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There was nothing elſe remarkable happened till 


Aut. C. the arrival of Panſa; excepting only that the Pretor 
Fan. Ventidius, whoſe leaving Rome I have before taken 


notice of, having advanced to join Anthony with two 
legions Which he had raiſed in Cæſar's colonies, Was 
hindered by Hirtius and Octavius. He therefore te- 
tired to Picenum, where he raiſed 'a third legion, 
Waiting an opportunity of making uſe of his forces for 
- the ſervice of his friend and protector. EN 

Ihe fourteenth of April Panſa was to arrive at the 
camp 'of Hirtius, with four legions of new raiſed 


* Aroops. At his approach both armies put themſelves 


in motion. Hirtius detached the Martial Legion with 
his Guard or Prætorian Cohort, together with that of 
Octavius, in order to ſecure the march of his Collegue. 
Anthony, to prevent their joining, marched from the 
camp himſelf, leaving his brother Lucius to command 
there in his abſence ; and took two of the beſt i- 
ons, two Prætorian Cohorts, his own and that of Si- 
Janus, which had been ſent him by Lepidus, as I be- 
fore obſeryed, beſides fome cavalry and light-armed 
troops, and poſted himſelf near the Forum Gallorum, 
now called Caſtel Franco. AM | 
As ſoon as the Martial Legion, which had quitted 
the ſervice of Anthony to join young Cæſar, perceived 
jj. the troops of the contrary Party, it was not poſſible 
to keep them within bounds, Hatred is never ſtron- 
ger than againſt thoſe whom you have left, and by 
whom you know you are looked upon as a rebel. 
Panſa was obliged to follow the motion of this Le- 
ion, and to engage in a general action, almoſt in 
tk of himſelf, I ſhall not offer to enter upon a 
detail of this engagement, which was very bloody. 
The Prætorian Cohort of Cæſar was almoſt entire| 
cut to pieces. The Martial Legion ſuffered likewiſe 
very much; and Panſa received two wounds, the ſe- 
cond of which was ſo conſiderable, that he was obliged 
to leave the field of battle, and was carried to Bo- 
logna. The loſs was not much leſs on Anthony's 


fide; however, he had the advantage, for which he 
3 was 
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was particularly obliged to the cayalry, which was Ax. 799" 
extremely good. But attempting to croſs the camp 41. 
where the vanquiſhed were retreated, he met with a 
repulle...- A ata | 

When he was. returning, Hirtius, who upon the 
* news of what had paſſed, was arrived with two Legi - 
ons, met him in the very place where the former battle 
was fought; and falling on his troops, which were 
greatly fatigued, he eaſily deteated them. Thus the 
* conquerors were either cut to pieces, or put to flight 
in their turn. Anthony got back again to his camp, 
s by the favour of the night, with the remains of his 
ſoldiers. Hirtius took two ſtandards and ſixty- ſix co- 
f lours from the enemy. 4 
e. In his abſence, his camp was attacked by L. Anto- 
ve aus. Octavius, who was left there with a handful of 
id men, made nevertheleſs a good defence; for having 
!- WH obliged the aſſailants to retire with loſs, he by his © 
means became a ſharer in the glory of the day, which 


S 5 =x 


= 


© WE though not at all deciſive, yer, however, did honour 
ed to the party of the Senate. - | 
N, Anthony afterwards reproached Octavius that he Suet. Aug. 


had fled on this occaſion, and did not appear again“. 
for two days after the battle, without his armour and 
his horſe. But the teſtimony of an enemy is liable to 
exception. . Octavius was praiſed in a letter to Hirtius, 
quoted by Cicero in full Senate, as having given proofs 
of great cburage. ' The account which I have given cic. Phil. 
of the affair, is a faithful tranſlation of Cicero's words, XIV. 28. 
In his xivth Philippic. But. granting that account not 
to be literally juſt, yet I cannot perſuade myſelf that 
t can be abſolutely falſe. N 

The advantage gained over Anthony was extolled *© 
beyond all —.— Cicero voted to ordain feſtivals 
tor fifty days to render thanks: A very great honour, 
ad reſpecting the number of days, exceeded every 
ting which had paſſed before with regard to Pompe 
and Cæſar. He adviſed, beſides, that they ſhould 
Inveſt each of the three Chiefs with the title of Impe- 
ator, as if it had been for a glorious victory, and that 


* 


Vor. IX. G g. a mag- 
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A. R. 709- a magnificent monument ſhould be erected at the ei- Ml yc 

. . pence of the Republic, for all thoſe who had been IM 

killed in the battle. This was a very judicious and 

laudable propoſal, as it preſerved to the fathers, mo- 

thers, wives, children, and brothers of the ſoldiers 

who were ſlain in defence of the publick Cauſe, thoſe 

rewards which would have been given to themſelves, 
had they ſurvived. om | 

Dio. Mean while, for all this pomp of congratulation 

Appian. and triumph, Decimus was not, delivered; and An. 

| thony ſtill preſſed the ſiege. Hirtius and Octavius 

were forced to give Anthony battle again, and attack 

his intrenchments. They had penetrated a good way 

when Hirtius was killed, fighting wirh-grear bravery, 

Octavius being left alone, gave evident proofs of his 

good conduct and courage. He kept poſſeſſion” of 

the enemy's camp for ſome time ; bur at laſt Anthony, 

with redoubled effort, obliged them to retire. He 

Suet. Aug. made his retreat, however, in good order; and it is 


43. 


Flor. iv. 4, Teported of him, that a ſtandard-bearer having given 
him the ſtandard when he was dying, he took it 
his ſhoulders, and with this honourable load, wounded 
and covered with blood, he returned glorious to'his 
Cle. al camp, having all the advantage on his ſide: Decimus 
Brut. I. a. ſnared the honour with him, by a ſally which he made 
during the engagement. It is not at all to be doubred 
but Anthony ſuffered greatly by this laſt action. 
This is confirmed by the reſolution he took to faiſe 
the ſiege, and gain the Alps as ſoon as poſſible. But 
though he was overcome, he had ſtill ſome reſource 
left. He truſted much to the friendſhip of Lepidns 
and Plancus, and he was ſure of the three Legions 
which Ventidius commanded in Picenum. His next 
buſineſs then was to put himſelf in a condition of - 
ceiving the ſuccours of his friends, by means of which 
he hoped to become fooner more powerful and more 
formidable to his enemies than before, _ 
Hie would have found it difficult, however, 
have received the advantage of thefe reinforcements 
had Octavius purſued him without delay. Th 
| . young 
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young} but artful. politician, who was always ſteady A. R. + > 


n purſuing the intereſt of his ambition, purpoſely al- 
bwed his enemy time to retire. He was afraid of 
ſerving too well the party in which he was engaged, 
being perſuaded, not without reaſon, that if he ruin- 
ed Anthony, the Senate would NEXT. endeavour to ruin 
himſelf, 

This whole intrigue is very Jifficule, to be unra- 
velled, for want of fufficient memoirs that might be 
depended on. Two things, however, are very cer- 
tain ; the one, that the Senate deſired earneſtly to re- 
eſtabliſh the government of the Republic the other, 
that Octavius wanted entirely to deſtroy it, and raiſe 
to himſelf, on the ruins of Liberty, a power reſem- 
bling that of his great uncle. By an inevitable conſe- 
quence of this contrariety of views, they mutually . 
diſtruſted one another, and the neceſlity alone of ſub- 
duing Anthony their common enemy, had re- united 
them. After Anthony was reduced to retreat from 
before Modena, and was no more in a condition to 

give umbrage to any one of them, the diviſion, which 
46 only fu foe nded between the two parties, was ready 
to break 5-2 The Senate, believing: that they had 
no longer need of Octavius, neglected him, and 
ſtrove to mortify him. And ORavins made uſe of 
this pretext to break his engagements with the Senate, 
and to execute without reſerve that deſign which he 
had always kept in view. 


This is in general the truth of the affair, which no 


diſſimulation could render obſcure, becauſe it was 
ſufficiently evinced by facts. But that which has very 
much darkened all the account of theſe times is, 
That both parties ſtrove to conceal their meaſures ; 
and as Octavius at laſt became the Chief, under the 
title of Auguſtus, and even tranſmitted his power to 
his ſucceſſors ;z the hiſtorians under the firſt Cæſars, 
were permitted to give inſtances of the Senate's ingra- 
titude, but by no means to expoſe Octavius. And how » 


could it be expected that the common hiſtorians Tac. Ann. 
ſhould dare to ſpeak: the truth, ſince T. Livius him- p. it. 
G 8 2 ſc If, exix, 
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AR. 799 ſelf, whom Auguſtus called. a partizan of Pompey; 


Ant. C. 


4 mentions, as a true motive, (it the author of the 
N nt underſtood his meaning) what was only 
tence; and ſuppoſes that the unjuſt proceedings 
of the Senate were the cauſe which determined Odds. 


Abridgme 
2 


1 


| vius to uſurp the Confulſhip. 
Tac. Ann; 
J. 10. 

vernment of one of the beſt Princes to be met with 
in hiſtory, has traced a faithful plan of the conduct 


aer Auf Octavius, which I have exact! 


preſs themſelves only in general terms. Appian and 
Dio, who entered more into particulars, have extract. 
ed their hiſtories from ſources infected with flattery; 
and, conſequently, ought not to be raſhly believed. 
Thus it frequently happens that we find them con- 
tradicted by the ſmall authentic remains of the times 
we gre now ſpeaking of. That is to fay, ſome letten 
of Cicero and his friends, eſpecially. the two Bruni, 
As I do not intend. to load this work with differ- 
tations, which belong properly to the learned, I fhull 
not diſcuſs thoſe points which I imagine have deceived 
theſe two Greek writers. I ſhall look - upon what 
they have wrote as partial to Octavius, compared with 
thoſe pieces which we have on the oppoſite fide, and 
thus 1 ſhall endeavour to unravel the truth to my 
reader, But I return to my ſubject. | 
Decimus had no ſooner got over his fear of An- 
thony, than he began to be afraid of Octavius. To 
clear up his ſuſpicions he deſired a conference with 
him; and it appears, by the manner in which he er. 
xt. ad prefles himſelf in a letter to Cicero, that he believed 
| he had good reaſon not to be diſpleaſed with it. But 
Octavius, who was much more artful than he, de- 
ceived him. , #1143088 
In the mean time Panſa died in Bologna of the 
- wounds which he received at the battle of Caſtel 
Franco. Finding there was no hopes of recovery, be 
ſent for Octavius, and, if you believe Appian, 1 
| Vea 


Tacitus, who was not only a man of an open cha 
rater, but wrote in a time of liberty, under the po. 


exactly copied. Suetonius 
alfo tells his mind very freely, but both of them ex- 
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vealed to him the plot of the Senators, and chais de- A. R. 709, 
ſigh to make the Chiefs of Cæſar's party deſtroy each * a 
other. He added, that his view, and that of his | 
Collegue in making war againſt Anthony, was only to 
humble him, in order to force him to a reconciliation 
with the ſons of his benefactor. He ended, by in- 
forming him that he Eure him up the two Legions, 
the Martial and the fourth, and that he would cauſe 
all the new raiſed troops to be ſent to Decimus. 
This laſt circumſtance is very certain; and after 
the deati{ of Panſa, theſe troops were diſtributed ac- 
cording to the plan above-mentioned. As to the in- 
rentions of Panſa and Hirtius, they might poſſibly = 
be ſuch as Appian ſuppoſes them; but if it was fo, 
it was ſurprizing that Cicero had no ſuſpicion of it; 
and in the letters which he wrote, both during their 
Conſulſhip, and after their death, he frequently 
praiſes them, never in the leaſt ſuſpects their fidelity, 
and finds no fault wich them on any other account, 
than want of activity and prudence on certain occa- 
1 ſons. Beſides, their whole conduct, after the death 
ef Cæſar, ſnewed them to be men molt certainly at- 
ved nached to his memory, but enemies to the violences 
dard tyranny of Anthony and his party. If they had 
my £0] ſecret deſigns, they can only be gueſſed at. 
and In ſhort, in a time of factions and troubles, all 
forts of rumours find credit with thoſe whoſe pre- 
judices are flattered. Thus, while Appian regards 
Au. Hrtius and Panſa as devoted to Octavius, this laſt 
Toll been accuſed by others as the author of their, | 
110 death, as having occaſioned Hirtius to be killed in i. 1. 
tie battle by his own ſoldiers, and as having engaged 8 
Panſa's Phyſician to poiſon his wounds. Theſe accu- 
pack tons have never been proved, and we have even a 
Je letter of Brutus's, in which he juſtifies Panſa's Phyſi- 
tan, We only ſee by ſuch extraordinary reports, Cic. ad 
the bat ſome people believed a young ambitious man, . i. 6. 
* uch as Octavius, to be capable of. 
* The fatal death of the two Conſuls was a ſevere 
eto the Republic, which found itſelf all at once 
683 8 * 
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A. R. 759. deprived of its Chiefs. Their bodies were carried to ; 
Ant. C. Rome and magnificently interred, and their deaths J 


TE, greatly lamented by the public. All orders of the p 
State ſeemed to take a ſhare in the concern; and it F 
has been reported that the Cryers, who officiated at Fl 
the funeral ceremony, refuſed their wages on this me- 4 


lancholy occaſion. The grief, in the mean time, was dr 
greater and more ſincere amongſt the people, than 
amongſt thoſe at the head of, affairs. Hirtius and 
Panſa had obſerved a mean between the two parties, th 
which could neither be entirely ſatisfactory to the Se- th 
nate or Octavins. Octavius had found them too 
much attached to the Senate, and the Senate too 
lukewarin in the cauſe of liberty. Cicero hints at th 
this laſt in ſpeaking of their death; „ We 7 have = 
loſt two good Conluls,” ſays he, but they were A 
only good.” | he 


Dio. ; 'Fhe next thing that engaged the attention of thoſe ba 
' , who were zealous for the Republic, was how to " 
make the beſt uſe of Anthony's diſgrace, which, at 'L 

firit, they looked upon as quite compleat. As ſoon BI d 

as they heard the news that the ſiege of Modena was in 

raiſed, they again put on the robe of peace in the city, WM a0 

as if the war had been entirely at an end, and or- 5 
Cic. ad dained feſtivals for ſixty days. Anthony, and all 8 
_— thoſe who had joined him were declared enemies to Wi . 
Brut. i. f. the Public, and it was reſolved that they ſhould pur- th 
| ſue them briſkly till they had compleated their ruin, * 
Appian. In the mean time, they appointed a commiſſion to WM .. 
inſpect into the whole conduct of Anthony during his . 
Conſulſhip, and to repair all the injuſtice for Which I. 

he was blamed, both towards the Republic and parti- 6 

cular perſons, The end which they propoſed by an. th. 

nulling his orders was, that this counter-blow muſt Li 

weaken Cæſar's Decrees, by which he thought himſelf * 
authorized in all he had done. uy hit 

corn. Ne- At ſuch a critical conjuncture, while nobody dur 8 .. 
- Vit: call himſelf a friend to Anthony, and thoſe who had O; 


+ Conſules duos, bonos quidem, ſed duntaxat bgnos, amiſimu. 
Cic. ad Brut, i. 3. W + ry 1 
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been the - moſt obliged to him abandoned him and A. R. 70g · 


joined his enemies; Atticus, in ſpite of his intimate 
connections with Cicero and Brutus, ſhewed himſelf a 
faithful friend to. him in diſgrace. He protected 
Fulvia his wife, who was attacked on all fides by cre- 
ditors, and perſecuted with a thouſand injuries in or- 
der to rob her of all ſhe had. He ſecured his chil- 
dren, who were in danger of thein lives. And it can- 
not be ſaid, as Corn, Nepos very well obſerves, That 
in all this he acted with the leaſt ſelfiſh view. For at 


that time there was no manner of appearance that An- 


thony could ever recover himſelf, every body believ- 
ing that he was irrecoverably ruined. , 


nt. 
. 43+ 


The rigid Republicans, who followed to a tittle Cic. ad 


the maxims and ſuggeſtions of Brutus, were no leſs 


Fam. XI. 
& ad Brut. 


active to depreſs young Cæſar, than to ruin Anthony. Appian. 
As they had the upper hand at that time in the Se- Dio. 


nate, all the honours were granted to Decimus. He 


was charged with the purſuit of Anthony, and the bat- 
tle of Modena, by which he was delivered, happen- 
ing accidentally to fall on his birth-day, it was or- 


dered that that day ſnould be marked with his name 
in the public Faſti: In fine, under pretence of ſome 


advantages gained by him, ſeveral months before, 


over the nations of the Alps, they decreed him a tri- 


umph. On the contrary, Cicero, who kept more Cic. ad 


within bounds, having propoſed to grant Octavius 
the honour of an Ovation, had almoſt the whole Se- 
nate againſt him. And what ſhewed very plainly 
their deſign of weakening young Cæſar, was their at- 
tempt to take away from him the Martial and fourth 
Legions, and put them under the command of Deci- 
mus. But the Senators ſucceeded no farther in this, 
than only to diſcover their ill will towards him. The 
Legions were too well pleaſed with the general they 
had made choice of, to be prevailed upon to leave 
him. But the Senate did not content themſelves with 
that; they even carried the affair ſo far as to affront 
Octavius. 
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A, . Their next buſineſs was, to beſtow on the victori. 
ous Legions thoſe rewards they had promiſed at the 

beginning of the war. This was looked upon as an 
* affair of ſo great conſequence, that in order to raiſe 
Cic. ad money, they loaded with a tax the city of Rome it- 
| : Td ſelf, which had been exempted from. it ever fince 
Brut. i. 18. the triumph of Paulus Emilius, conqueror of Perfia, 
Flut. E-. and which ſubmitted with great reluctance to a bur- 
_ de den it had not felt for the ſpace of 120 years before. 
Off, in, _ They named ſix Commiſſioners to diſtribute theſe re. 
wards ; and one would think that it was very natural 
to have put the officers of thoſe troops in the number. 
But fo far from this, it was ſaid that thoſe who were 
at the head of the army could not be named for this 
office. They choſe rather to exclude Decimus than to 

de under a neceſſity of admitting Octavius. 

This reſolution was alfo taken contrary to the ad- 
vice of Cicero, who was one of the commiſſioners, 
He inſiſted in favour of the two generals, but was not 
hearkened to. His prudence was looked on as a ſelfiſh 
piece of policy, and brought upon him afterwards 
very ſmart reproaches from Brutus. On the other 
hand he was, at the fame time, expoſed to the ill- will 
of the veterans, who looked upon him as favouring 
the murderers of Cæſar. 

The veterans were in the right; and he happened 
to drop an expreſſion at this time, which perhaps coſt 
him his life. In * ſpeaking of Octavius he ſaid, that 

be could not help praiſing and honouring the young 
man : he adds a third phraſe which in the Latin bears 
an equivocal ſenſe, and may equally ſignify . to ele- 
« vate, or rid himſelf of him.” This expreſſion came 
to the ears of Octavius, who ſaid he would take care 
not to be elevated in the manner Cicero intended he 
ſhould. 

In ſhort, he actually prepared to lay aſide the maſk, 
and break off with the Senate. It may indeed be 


PF 


* Ipſum Cæſarem nihil ſant de te queſtum, niſi dictum quod dice · 
ret te dixiſſe, laudandum adoleſcentem, ornandum, tollendum; ſe 


non commiſſurum ut tolli poſſit. P. BRUT, ad Cic. xi. ad Fam. 20. 
ſaid 
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(aid that he was in a manner forced to it, as it mani- AR: 7 
feſtly appeared that they propoſed to cruſh Cæfar's 43. 
party, and to make the enemies of his name and me- 
mory triumph. The general command at fea given 
to Sextus Pompeius; the formidable power which 
Brutus and Caſſius authorized by the decrees of the 
Senate had acquired; the honours accumulated upon 
Decimus; the mdifference which they ſhewed for 
Octavius, after Anthony was no longer to be feared ; 
all this „ pence to Cxfar's heir, not only ob- 
ſtacles, with regard to his ambitious projects, but 
even dangers fatal to his perſon. He had then good 
reaſon to diſtruſt the Senators, and the Senators had 
reaſon to diftruſt him. Their reciprocal intereſts were 
directly contrary ; and as it is intereſt which governs 
men, eſpecially thoſe who have the management of 
oreat affe, the enmity between them became irre- 
concileable. It was neceſfary that either the Senate 
hould be cruſhed to pieces, or elſe that the ambitious 
Octavius ſhould periſh. Y 
This he had forefeen from the very beginning. Suet. Aug. 
For by his plan the authority of the Senate muſt be ** i 
deſtroyed. And he owned this in ſome meaſure him- 
ſelf, ſeeing he made a glory of it, through his whole 
life, that he had always had in view the revengi 
the death of his adoptive father, which could not be 
executed while the Senate preſerved any authority, 
He diſſembled at firſt, that he might not have both 
the Senate and Anthony to ſtruggle with at the ſame 
time. He even puſhed his diſſimulation fo far as to 
agree to releaſe one of Cæſar's murderers, and ated - 
his part ſo well in this war, that Cicero teſtifies in his cic. ad 
behalf, that there was no fault to be found with the Brut. I. 10. 
manner in which he ſerved his party. 
After Anthony's defeat he ſuſpended his activity at 
once; he took no advantage of the victory, and this 
vas the firſt ſymptom he gave of his ſecret intentions. 
But this was ſtill equivocal, fince the Senate charged 
Decimus, and not Octavius to purſue Anthony. As 
for the reſt he kept himſelf quiet, and had patience 
* N | for 


4 HIRTIUS, VIBIUS, Conſuls. 
G Fry ſome ſpecious pretence againſt the Senate, which 
© ſhewed now no more reſpect for him, and to ſeem to 
have been abandoned and offended by the Senators, 


before he ſhould abandon them, and declare himſelf 


their enemy. 


* n. He was not long in finding the pretence which he 


62. wanted, and the Senators took care to furniſh him 
wo. with it. Being ſtill fond of the project of drawing 
from him the troops which acknowledged him for 
their chief, they ordered the Deputies which they ſent 
to the army to diſtribute the rewards, to ſpeak to the 
ſoldiers when Octavius was not preſent. After the 
Deputies arrived, and had ſignified their orders to the 
young general, he declared that he would not in the 
eaſt hinder them from doing what was enjoined 
them; but he ſignified to them, at the ſame time, 
that they would find it a needleſs trouble, and that he 


was very ſure that the ſoldiers would neither hearken 


to them nor give them any anſwer unleſs he was pre- 
ſent. In this he advanced nothing but the truth, and 
doubtleſs he had taken his meaſures, before. The 
Deputies being returned, without having-performed 
any thing, Octavius embraced this opportunity of lay- 
ing open to his troops the whole management of the 
Senate, and a deſign which was formed of ſowing 2 
diſſenſion between the ſoldiers and their general. His 
diſcourſe was received with great applauſe, and the 
attempt which had been made to deprive him of his 
army, confirmed the affections of his troops towards 
him. Wag, 

In the mean time he made preparations to approach 
towards Anthony, but did not enter directly into 2 
negotiation with him. He began to careſs very much 
the priſoners, both officers and ſoldiers, which he had 
in his power, receiving into his army all ſuch as were 
willing to engage with him, and allowing to the r 
the liberty of returning to their general. Ventidius 

had marched out of Picenum, in order to join An- 


thony; and nothing could have been more eaſy * 
* f 


Appian. 


K. 799-for ſome time; being willing without doubt to obtain 
43 
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for Octavius to have cut them to pieces in their march. R. 799. 
But inſtead of that, when he knew that they were = | 
near his camp, he ſent to invite them to join his 
party; or, if Ventidius rather choſe it, he would al- 
low him to continue his march unmoleſted towards 
Anthony, and he charged him to reproach him with 
his ignorance of their mutual intereſt. Ventidius 
made a proper uſe of this permiſſion, and was not 
wanting to acquit himſelf faithfully of his meſſage. 
This conduct of Octavius ſufficiently declared his in- 
tentions. For an officer, one of the priſoners, called 
Decius, taking leave of him to return to Anthony, 
and demanding of him an explanation of his ſenti- 
ments: I have done enough, anſwered Octavius, 
« for intelligent men. To ſuch as are weak and blind, 
nothing is ſufficient.” | | | 

He further explained himſelf in letters to Lepidus 
and Pollio, with whom he had no difference, and 
who, till that time, appeared to remain neuter. He 
repreſented to them, That all the chiefs of Czfar's 
party ought to unite together, in order to check the 
power of his father's murderers, and alſo for their 
own ſafety. That without this it was greatly to be 
feared, that they ſhould all be ruined, one after ano- 
ther, as had juſt happened to Anthony, by an effect 
of his too great boldneſs, preſumption, and obſtinacy. 
That it was right to keep in with the Senate, and to 
acknowledge its authority, without neglecting them- 
ſelves in the mean time, and taking proper precau- 
tions againſt the dangers which threatened them.” 
Octavius concluded with deſiring them to commu- 
nicate theſe reflections to Anthony, and to engage 
him to give attention to them. 

Lepidus was very ſtrongly inclined to conform his 
conduct to the advice of Octavius. But as to Pollio, 
if we may judge of his diſpoſitions by the three letters 
which we have of his upon the motion above-men- 
tioned, and even by the fierceneſs of his character, a 
republican in his heart, and full of eſteem for Cicero; 
though he preſerved fome reſpect for the memory of 

Cæſar, 


* 
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A R. . Cæſar, he ſhewed himſelf fully determined t6/af66 


Ant. C. . $ < 
the Senate againſt Anthony. But his being remb 
*" the ä corner of Spain, did nee alley 55 : 
to have any ſhart in the decifion of that affair, or ts MI © 
have it in his power to wait for it. „ f 
Octavius, beſides his general views which regatded 5 
the whole party, had at that time a particular one with , 
regard to himſelf ; this was to arrive at the Conſul. fl / 
ſhip, void by the death of Hirtius and Panſa. This - 
fupreme dignity was very capable of tempting an am- 
Abies, bitious young man. Beſides, he judged it à kind of fil | 
Dios. protection abſolutely neceſſary for him in his preſent 
ſituation. He faw himſelf as it were ſtanding alone, * 
» an enemy of Anthony, not well aſſured of the diſpo- 5 
ſitions of the other chiefs of Czfar's party, and ob- 8 
noxious to the Senate. The Conſulſhip, if he could 4 
obtain it, would certainly fortify him, and add to his 
arms the ſupport of the Laus, and of the public Au. WW . 
thority. But the difficulty was, how. to ſucceed. He 
firſt addreſſed himſelf to Cicero, who allowed himſelf F 
to be perſuaded to aſſiſt him, in a demand fo con- 1 
trary to the rules and intereſt of the republican : + 
arty. | 
N This is a part of Cicero's life- which gives the a | 
greateſt handle for cenſure. It muſt be owned, that 2 
he had a violent inclination towards Octavius, who Will .. 
had inſinuated himſelf into his good graces by the 7 
moſt flattering careſſes, and who feigned to put his 
confidence entirely in him, and to make him his only 15 
counſellor. I am of opinion, however, that whatever K 
Cic. ad Cicero did before that in favour of Cæſar's heir might * 
Brut. i. he juſtified, and that the reaſons he makes uſe of to 5 
* defend himſelf againſt the reproaches of Brutus on * 
this ſubject, have a great deal of weight. ay 
Neceffity had forced him to throw himſelf into the _ 
arms of Octavius, in the urgent danger which threat- * 
ened the city and the Republick when Anthony march- u 
ed his Legions from Brundiſium to Rome. Young pe 
Cæſar was then plainly the deliverer of the Senate; . 
and upon this occaſion the whole Senators agreed with BY gi 
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Cicero, to load him with bonours of all kinds. But A, 


* ] do not know how it happens, ſays Cicero to Bru- 
tus, that we are more ready to grant liberally in the 
moment of danger, than to make any acknowledg - 
ment when it is over.“ After raiſing the fiege of 
Modena, the Senate changed its con entirely with 
regard to Octavius. But Cicero did not vary from 
the ſyſtem he had embraced. He propoſed that they 
ſhould decree to the conqueror the little Triumph, 
and alledged that that advice was no leſs prudent, 
than contormable to the laws of gratitude. He did 
not explain himſelf any further. But independent of 
other reaſons which he might poſſibly have had, it is 
certain that if the Senate had been complaiſant enough 
to Octavius, to grant him an honour of no great con- 
ſequence, he would have thought himſelf more obliged 
to have declined making an irregular and dangerous 
demand of the Confulfhip. _ | 

It was upon occaſion of this demand that Cicero 
allowed himſelf to be made a tool of; and, which 
made it the more inexcuſable, through ambition and 
vanity, The young and artful Octavius propoſed 
to him that they ſhould demand the Conſulſhip to- 
gcther, giving him to underſtand, that he himſelf 
would be contented with the ſimple title and honour, 
leaving the power entirely to Cicero. He added, that 
if he deſired that high office, it was only to have an 
opportunity of laying down his arms honourably, as 
he had demanded a triumph from the ſame motive. 
It is difficult to comprehend how Cicero ſhould be 
deceived by ſuch a palpable piece of artifice, if it was 
not that the predominant paſſion frequently blinds 
men of the moſt penetrating genius. Plutarch agrees 


with Appian in this affair; and it is certain that it was 


currently reported at that time, that Cicero was to be 


= 
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made Conſul, for Brutus in a letter compliments him Brut. ad 
upon it. This old and wiſe ſtateſman, impoſed on by Cie. . 4. 


* Sed ne cio quomodo facilits in timore benigni, quim in wictoria 
Tati reperumur, * | 


a young 
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A. R. 50g. a young man not yet twenty, made the whole Senate det 


Ant. C. vyitneſſes of the trick which was put upon him. He 


2 


repreſented, © That the Republick could ſcarce put 
confidence in any of the generals which commanded 
the armies in the neighbourhood of Italy, and who 
acted like independents, making treaties among them. 


ſelves for their proper intereſts, without any of 
to the ſervice of the State. Conſequently it behoved ofa 
the Senate to attach ſelf to Octavius, whom hitherto Ital 
it had regarded but very little; and that it was necel- fio 
fary to regain him by means of ſome honours, leſt be. con 
ing irritated and in arms it might be more difficult to Mn 
reſtrain him within proper bounds, than if he was in 1 
the city and veſted with the Conſulſhip. That after de 
all they could appoint a kind of manager and tutor ſor Wl ,.. 
him, under the name of collegue, and make choice 1 
of one of the old Senators to direct his counſels.” This e 
diſcourſe did not impoſe upon any. The friends of Wl 1; 
Brutus preſently diſcovered in it Cicero's weakneſs, "al 
and made a jeſt of it. They had no mind to conſent ups 
to the preferment of Cæſar's ſon, and to put it in his all 
power to revenge the death of his father. * 
This artifice of Octavius had not its intended * 
effect; and as he was not powerful enough to ſubdue ( 
the Senate himlelf, it is very probable that he would whe 
not have ſucceeded in uſurping the Conſulſhip, it Wl ;. 
the junction of Lepidus and Anthony had not cauſed BY fue 
new alarms to the Republick, and quite diſcouraged Will ; : 
It. | wy + tho 
Cic. aa The Senate, at the beginning of the troubles, had = 
Fam. x. ordered Lepidus and Plancus to come from Gaul Alt 
Bancus ad with their armies to the aſſiſtance of the Republick. con 
Cic. L. x. If theſe two generals had faithfully and punctualſ i eat 
od Fam. , obeyed this order, Anthony muſt have been infallibly Wl ten 
ruined. - But, in the firſt place, they were quarrelling Wl cal: 
with each other, and conſequently little diſpoſed o ſet 
act in conjunction; and it was with ſome. difficulty Wl va, 
that Juventius Laterenſis, Lepidus's lieutenant, a ven del 
zealous citizen for the cauſe of liberty, prevailed at ing 


laſt in part to remove this obſtacle, by negotiating 
between 


2 
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between them a ſeeming reconciliation. In the ſecond A. R. 209, 
place, their politicks made them both wait the ſuc- - An 


cels, before they would determine; with this differ- 
ence, that Lepidus favoured Anthony's party, while 
Plancus, on the other hand, inclined more towards 
the Senate. From all this there reſulted an indolent 
oonduct, and affected delays, which prolonged the 
affair fo much, that the quarrel was terminated in 
ltaly by the raiſing the ſiege of Modena, and by the 


contributed to it, during the time that they were ſtill 
n Gaul. This event put an end to Plancus's equivo- 
cations, and obliged him to engage heartily againſt 
the unfortunate Anthony. In the letters which he 
wrote after that time to Cicero, he ſpeaks in the ſame 
ſtyle concerning the Republick as Cicero himſelf; he 
does not ſpare to give Anthony and his party the moſt 
odious epithets; and he paſſed the Iſer to join Lepi- 
dus, who was encamped at the Pons Argentorum, 


called Forum Voconii. But when he came near it, he 
underſtood that Lepidus had received Anthony into 

his camp. In this manner was that affair conducted. 
Octavius, as I have faid; did not purſue Anthony, 
who had gained two days march upon Decimus ; for 
he marching in a regular manner, could not make 
ſuch quick progreſs as flying troops, whoſe-only care 
it is to eſcape the enemy. It is incredible what An- 
thony ſuffered in this flight. There was a prodigious 
famine in his army, eſpecially at the paſſage of the 
Alps; even ſo great as to make them endeavour to 
convert into nouriſhment the barks of trees, and to 
eat animals for which nature has the greateſt abhor- 
rence. © The ſoldiers nevertheleſs ſuffered this great 
calamity with courage, becauſe their general himfelf 
ſet them an example; and they ſaw that man, who 
was accuſtomed to a luxurious diet, and the moſt 
delicious wines, drink very chearfully of muddy ſtink- 
ing water, and eat wild fruits and roots. For An- 
thony 
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fight of Anthony, without their having in the leaſt 


upon a river of the ſame name, on this fide the town 
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former habits afterwards. Upon other occaſions, An- 


* 


Macrob. 
Sat. ii. 2. 


of proviſions came, Anthony ſuffered it with an he- 


eg thony became ſuperior to himſelf e and 


when he was mortified with diſgrace, he reſembled in 
all reſpects a man of virtue, which is no mean en- 
comium. In ſhort, as Plutarch obſerves, it is com- 
mon for thoſe who are ill · uſed by fortune, to acknoy. 
ledge their faults, and pay reſpect to virtue. But all 
have not reſolution to practiſe what they approve, 
and to ſhun what they condemn. . On the. contrary, 
your weak and effeminate characters, when th 5 ate 
cruſhed by adverſity, only return more eaſily to their 


thony returned to his natural inclinations z and when 
in his march he met with plenty, he gave himſelf up 
to his uſual intemperance. This gave occaſion to a 
witty ſaying of one of his friends, who being aſked 
what Anthony. was doing: He does, anſwered his 
friend, like the dogs along the Nile, he flies and 
drinks.” For, according to an antient tradition, the 
dogs, on the banks of that river, for fear of the cro- 
codiles drink as they run. But whenever the want 


roick reſolution. This made his troops, which-other- 
wile, very probably, would have abandoned him, 
adhere firmly to him, and put him in a condition 
to reap the advantage of the favour which Lepidus 
privately intended. | Tl 

That vain and deceitful man puſhed his diſlimuls 
tions, or perhaps his want of reſolution; as far as 
poſſible, He wrote to Rome, promiſing an inviolable 
attachment to the Senate, and tent letters and couriers 
to Plancus to haſten his arrival, while he in the mean 
time gave orders to Culeo, one of his lieutenants, to 
guard the paſſes of the Alps; but inſtead of defend- 
ing them, he opened them all. Thus Anthony 
marched down without any moleſtation, and encamp- 
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ed near Frezus, with a conſiderable army, Ventidius 2 


having joined him with three | E 
ing hi Lepidus, did not for - Plut. Ant. 
Appian, 


Anthony finding himſelf near 
tify his camp with any lines or intrenchments, chu- 
ing to have it known'that he believed himſelf among 
his * And he was _ ——_ * v8 whole 
arm Lepidus, compoſed chief old troops, 
* — under Cæſar, was inclined towards 
Anthony; and though Lepidus continued to act the 
farce, and refuſed to fee a General declared a publick 
enemy by the Senate; yet Anthony had frequent in- 
terviews with the ſoldiers, advancing as far as the 
borders of their lines, with an air of affliction, in a 
mourning habit, and acting the ſupplicant, conjuring 
them to undertake his defence againſt his enemies. 

The end of all this contrivance was, that one morn- 

ng the troops of Lepidus, having deſtroyed the for- 
incations on one ſide of the camp, and thrown the 

earth of the parapet into the ditch, received Anthony; 
conducting him to the GeneraPs tent, who was then 

n bed. They all pretended that they deſired to en - 

gige in the cauſe of their friends who ſerved under 
anthony, and were involved in the ſame condemna- 

ton with them. Lepidus, ſeeing things carried ſo 

far, thought he had a ſufficient excuſe. for taking a 

tep which he ſeemed abſolutely forced to, and con- 
knted to aſſiſt Anthony with all his forces. To this Cic. ad 
purpoſe he wrote to the Senate, and obſerved in his Fam. x. 
ker what we have juſt mentioned, that a ſedition of 

is ſoldiers had obliged him to undertake the defence 
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can WI" © great a number of unfortunate Citizens. The Cic. ad 
, to crate did not ſuffer itſelf to be deceived by this fri- 1, 
-nd- olous excuſe; on the contrary, declared him an ene- 


ty to the Publick, and pulled down the ſtatue they 

kd decreed to him, which had been erected but a 

months before. Cicero, Plancus, and Decimus ic. ad 
rutus, had judged the ſame of the conduct of Lepi- Fam. x. & 
bs, and thought that his joining with Anthony Was Brat. 
nung to treachery, and not at all to weakneſs and 
midity. In effect, Anthony did not treat him like 

Yor, IX. H h a Go-. * 


Sta This Junction was made the' 23th of May.” 
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| A.R. R799 a General deprived of his power, to whom he 
the title and honours of command. We ſhall fee them 
eic. ad act afterwards like friends and equals, ſharing toge- 
bn. her the fruit of the crimes they are going to commit 


Vell. ii. Juventius Laterenſis, who alone in this whole affair 
63. 000 with ſincerity, aſhamed of having been made the 
dupe of Lepidus, and deſpairing of the Repub- 
lick, killed himſelf as ſoon as Anthony entered the 
camp. Plancus ſpeedily repaſſed the Iſer, and re- 
ceived Decimus, who arrived ſoon after in Gaul with 
his army. Thus ſupported, he continued firm for 
about two months, with the party he had embraced; 
and, if we believe Cicero's letters, | his zeal went fo 
far as to preſs Octavius to come and Finiſh the ruin of 
the enemies of the Republick, by joining with him- 
ſelf and Decimus. He was quite ready to act, pro- 
vided he had nothing to riſk. But Octavius, atthat 
time, thought of nothing leſs than of making war 
againſt Anthony. All his views tended to take ad- 
vantage of the conſternation, or the renewal of the 
troubles and dangers of the Senate, to force: them to 
conſent to his being named Conful, in w—_— to re- 

leaſe him from his engagement. 
Appian. He could not have wiſhed for a more e Faveditable 
Dio. opportunity. The conſternation of the Senate was 
1 proportioned to the greatneſs of the danger, and there 
was no reſource at hand. They wrote to Brutus and 
Caſſius to preis them to come to the affiſtance of thei 
country; but they were at too great a diſtance 
Sextus Pompeius had but a handful of men, and 
thoſe troops which they might expect from Affie 
and Sardinia, were not ſufficient to Fg wut thei 

avi 
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ſpirits. There was then a neceſſity 1 
courſe to Octavius, whom they had but juſt befor and 
deſpiſed and affronted. The Senate, whe ſinee th {flv 
raiſing of the ſiege of Modena had never employeſ any 
him, and even attempted to take his legions from him plair 
ordered him to make war in conjunction with Decimui Ant! 
** Anthony and Lepidus. Joldi 


Octaviu 
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Octavius, far from being diſpoſed to declare him- A. R: 709. 


ſelf an enemy to theſe two Generals, actually nego- 
tiated with them. Wherefore he not only refuſed as 
a favour the commiſſion which was given him, but he 
drew from it a pretence to irritate the ſoldiers againſt 
the Senate. He made them underſtand that the 
Senate, always devoted to the memory and cauſe of 
Pompey, had no other deſign than to make thoſe 
who were attached to Cæſar deſtroy each other; and 
that the fruit of fo many wars, in which they were 
ſucceſſively engaged, would be the triumph of Pom- 
pey's party, Which had fo often been vanquiſhed. 
That beſides, it was very ſtrange, that they ſhould 
ſend them out upon a new expedition, without paying 
them the rewards promiſed for the firſt, which they 
had ſo happily terminated. He added, in order to 
affect them by the moſt powerful motive, that the 
veteran ſoldiers could no longer depend on the peace- 
able and certain poſſeſſion of thoſe eſtates which Cæſar 
had granted them. That this poſſeſſion was founded 
on Cæſar's acts, againſt the validity of which the 
Senate had juſt manifeſted its diſpleaſure, by order- 
ing an enquiry to be made into all that Anthony had 
done during his conſulſhip, which was authorized by 
the ſame acts. In fine, he mixed ſome reflections on 
the danger he was in himſelf, which he proteſted gave 
him lefs concern, than their proper intereſt. The 
only remedy, in his opinion, for ſo many diſappoint- 
ments was, to make him be declared Conſul; and he 
promiſed, that if he arrived at that office, he would 
take the moſt effectual meaſures in order that the 
ſoldiers might enjoy the juſt tecompences of their 
ſervices, and to revenge the death of his father. N 
This ſpeech was received with very great applauſe, 
and in conſequence of it the ſoldiers engaged them- 
klves, by oath to one another, not to fight againſt 
any of thoſe who had ſerved under Cæſar. This was 
plainly refuſing to make war. againſt Lepidus and 
Anthony, whoſe armies were chiefly compoled of thoſe 
bldiers, They further voted a depuration of four 
| H h 2 | hundred 
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Ae hundred of them to the Senate, to demand che pay- 
43. ment of the five thouſand denarii which had been pro- 
miſed them, and the promotion of their General to che 
Conſulſhip. Flew er” ae 21 IRETY 

Dy It was doubtleſs about this time that Cicero, who 
ſaw the tendency of all theſe motions, - and who 


thought himſelf always ſure of the friendſhip. of Oct. 


vius, wrote to him in favour of Brutus and Caſſius, 
for whom, properly ſpeaking, he demanded a pardun, 
which occaſioned a very ſharp reprimand from Bru 
tus to his too humble interceſſor; but I defer men- 
tioning it here, that I may not interrupt the thread 
of my narration. | 441 nu ain 
The Senate conſented to give ſatisfaction to the 
army with regard to the money: but they would not 
hear them ſpeak of the Conſulſhip for Octavius, in- 
ſiſting particularly on his youth, The ſoldiers, how- 
ever, who had been well inſtructed before, quoted 
examples to ſupport their demand, viz. chat of Va- 
lerius Corvus, the firſt Scipio, and alſo that of Pom- 
pey, which was ſtill recent. They further 
the privilege which the Senate had granted Octavius, 
of putting up for offices ten years before the age pre- 
ſcribed by the laws; repreſenting that he wanted only 
a ſtep to arrive at the point which he then pretended 
to. Thus one infraction of rules or ſtatutes becomes 
a handle for demanding a ſecond. The Senate, how: 
ever, which had ſeveral other reaſons for refuſing Oc- 
tavius the Conſulſhip, beſides that of his youth; kept 
guet. Aug. firm to their refuſal. Then Cornelius the Centurion, 
6. © Chief of the Deputation, went out from amongſtthe 
Deputies, and laying his hand on his ſword, he turn- 
ed towards the Senators, and ſaid to them : ** If 
you will not give the Conſulſnip to my General, | 
will give it him myſelf,” Upon which Cicero an- 
ſwered pleaſantly, If you demand the Conſulſhip 


I have quoted from Plutarch a ſimilar paſſage on the { ject of 
Czfar's ſecond Conſulſhip. Perhaps the hiſtorians have confound- 
ed the two Cæſars: and perhaps the ſame thing may have happened 
TWICE, ; © 4 * * 
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proaching army. They ſtationed troops upon the 


marius VIBIUS, Confuls: 146) 
in this manner for Octavius, you will certainly ob- A. R. 565: 
537% ll leg Fe Ae 
This was the intention of the young General, who 
ſeeing the ſoldiers irritated at the Senate's refuſal, 
took care to nouriſh and foment their paſſion, and 
make them preſs him to vſurp by force what the Se- 
nate had refuſed. Thus yielding to ſo grate- 
ful a violence, he paſſed the Rubicon, a name fatal in 
the civil wars of the Cæſars, and with eight legions --.. 
he marched againſt Rome, Ar this news the Senate f | 
/ 


was quite diſconcerted. I have obſerved elſewhere, 
that firmneſs in a ſociety is not to be expected when 

the danger 1s very preſſing, of which the puſillanimous 
conduct of the Senate on this occaſion is an evident 
proof. The firſt motion that was made, was to grant 
every thing both to the ſoldiers and the General. 
They gave orders to diſtribute the five thouſand de= | /- 
narii a- piece, promiſed long ago to the troops, and # A 
Octavius had the whole charge of this commiſſion. \ 

To him they hkewiſe promiſed. the Conſulſhip. But 
ſcarce were the deputies gone to carry him this decree, 
when the Senators began to reproach themſelves with 
their timidity z and two legions being arrived from 
Africa at that time, as if by appointment, they took 
courage, imagining that with theſe two legions, and 
a third which Panſa had left to guard the city, they 
ſhould be able to defend themſelves againſt the ap- 


Mons Janicularius, where the publick money was de- 
poſited ; and fortified the bridge Which forms a com- 

munication between the Janiculum and the City. It 

had been greatly to be wiſhed that they could have 

kcured the mother and the ſiſter of Octavius: be- 

cauſe that with ſuch hoſtages they could have obtained 
every thing from that young General. But their 

friends concealed them fo faithfully, that it was not 

poſſible to diſcover their place of retuge. - 

Bur all this haughtineſs and boldneſs of the Senators 
ame to nothing at the arrival of Octavius. He had 
aken the wiſe precaution, to ſend proper perfons 

| Hh 3 before 
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- HIRTIUS, VIBIUS, Conſuls: | 


AR 799- before to declare. that they had nothing to fear from 


him, for he would commit no hoſtility in the city. 
By, means of this promiſe the people remained quiet; 
and even the Senate's three legions, who were but 
coldly attached to the cauſe, and who probably me- 
ditated at that time the change of party which they 
ſoon after executed, did not ſo much as draw a ſword; 
fo that Octavius being encamped at the foot of the 
Quirinal, was heartily congratulated. Every body 
flocked to him, not only the lower people, but even 
a great many of the firſt rank in the Senate. Next 
morping he entered Rome with a ſufficient guard, and 
\ was received amidſt the acclamations of the people. 
His firſt care was to go to the temple of Veſta, 
where he knew his mother and ſiſter were. Then the 
[three legions ranked themſelves under his command, 
and the Senate, deſtitute of all reſource, ſubmitted to 
him; Cornatus the Pretor only killing himſelf in de · 


4 

of 
: 
1 


ſpair. The reſt went and made their ſubmiſſions to 
him whom fortune had rendered their maſter. Even 


Cicero himſelf ſubmitted to this hard and mortifying 


taſk, which drew on him a ſharp rebuke from Octa- 
vius, as being the laſt of his friends who came to con- 
gratulate him. l 
It was with extreme reluctance that the Senate ſub- 
mitted to this young and aſpiring man. But what 
cannot be excuſed in ſo wiſe a ſociety is, that upon 
a falſe report, without the leaſt foundation, they ſud- 
denly changed their conduct, and fooliſhly attempted 
to ſhake off a yoke, which by this means was only 
rendered the heavier. Some perſon, it ſeems, told 
the chiefs of the Senate, that the two legions which ! 
have frequently mentioned, the Martial and the 
fourth, and were excellent troops, had left Octavius, 
and declared themſelves for the cauſe of liberty. This 
news ſpread itſelf in an inſtant ; the Senators aſſembled 
in the night; and Cicero being one of the -firſt who 
came to the gate of the Senate - houſe, encouraged all 
who came in, zealouſly to defend the Republick. 


They diſpatched immediately Aquilius Craſſus to 


Picenum, 
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HIRTIUS, VIBIUS, Conſuls. 


Picenum, in order to raiſe troops. After all this, they AR. 70g. 
4 


examined the ſource of the report on which their 
hopes were founded; and as they could not diſcover 
any certain author, they became more terrified than 
ever, and preſently diſperſed themſelves. Cicero fled 
out of the city in his litter, and Octavius had reaſon 


N 


471 


to ridicule an attempt ſo ill- concerted. As to him, he 


obſerved always the ſame apparent mildneſs in his pro- 
ceedings; and Aquilius Craſſus, who was taken pri- 
ſoner diſguiſed like a ſlave, being brought before 
him, he immediately pardoned him, knowing very 
well that he ſhould have opportunity enough after- 
wards to revenge himſelf. 


Thus having become abſolute maſter of Rome, he 


took poſſeſſion of all the publick money, which was 
depoſited in the Janiculum and elſewhere, and diſtri- 
buted to each of the ſoldiers two thouſand five hun- 
dred denarii, promiſing them very ſoon a like ſum 
which remained due to them. Next he puſhed his 
clection to the Conſulſhip: and when he had taken 
all his meaſures like a ſcrupulous candidate, and one 


who was far from wanting to curb by his preſence 


the liberty of the ſuffrages, he went out of the city. 

This election was extremely irregular, ſuch as there 
never had been any inſtance of before, nor was it 
ever imitated afterwards. It is true, that the two 
Conſuls being dead, it was not eaſy to proceed ac- 
cording to the laws, and antient cuſtoms, to the no- 
mination of their ſucceſſors. The inter- reigning Con- 
ſuls could not be nominated till the Curule magiſ- 
trate's office was expired; and conſequently to elect 
Conſuls, by the way of inter- regnum, it was neceſ- 
ſary to wait till the firſt of January. Sylla had got 
himſelf eſtabliſhed Dictator, in a caſe ſimilar to the 
preſent : and Cæſar had uſurped the fame title wich- 


out the help of the Conſuls. But this reſource, tho! 


unlawful, was yet wanting here, becauſe the name of 
Dictator had been aboliſhed for ever by a law of An- 
thony. He was adviſed to create two Pro-conſuls by 
a decree of the Prætor of the city, ſupported no doubt 
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HIRTIUS, VIBIUS, Conſuls. 

by the authority of the Senate, whoſe office ſhould be 
confined to preſide in the aſſemblies where the Confuls 
were to be elected. Thus Oftavius was named Con- 
ſul, r with Q. Pedius, one of his coheirs, 
which they gave him rather as a ſervant than a col. 
He took poſſeſſion of the Conſulſhip the tenth 
day of Auguſt, when he was not yet full twenty years. 
old, . de. to the common way of reckoning, for 
he was born the twenty-ſecond of September. Bur as 
in order to reform the kalendar, Cæſgar had made one 
year to conſiſt of fifteen months inſtead of twelve, the 

months which were added ought to be reckoned into 
the age of Octavius. And thus he was entered, ac- 
_ cording to this computation, into his twenty-firſt year 
when he was made Conſul. 24g 

After the ceremony of taking poſſeſſion was over, 
the firſt uſe that he made of his conſular power, was to 
ſecure to himſelf his eſtate. He put the laſt ſeal to 
the affair of his adoption, by having it ratified in the 
aſſembly of the Curiæ, which the oppoſition and arti- 
fice of Anthony had hindered him from obtaining the 
year before. By this formality he entered into full 
poſſeſſion of all the rights of Cæſar's fon. 

He next ſupported the obligations of this title, in 
avenging by the publick authority, which he had now 
in his own hands, the death of his father. This I 
ſhall relate in the following book, and in the mean 
time lay before the reader the reflections and com- 
Plaints of Brutus againſt Cicero : one of the moſt pfe- 
cious fragments which antiquity has tranſmitted to us, 
and where we ſee with admiration that great ſuperiority 
which virtue gives a perſon over the belt talents, dig- 
niries, and the advantage of age. 

Cicero, as I have ſaid, had wrote to young Cæſar 
in favour of Brutus and Caſſius, in the followin 
terms: © There is one thing, ſaid he, demand 
and expected of you, which is, that you conſent ta 

reſerve to the Republic, perſons who are much 
efteemed by all good men, and indeed by all the 


Romans,” Brutus, to whom this part © 2 
; etter 
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HIRTIUS, VIBIUS, Conſuls. 
letter had been ſent by Atticus, c 
to him, ho imagined he had di 


fice. At ſtrſt he thanks very po 


good intentions, but 


« Tt is your opinion then “, that if Octavius does not 
conſent to our tion, we muſt certainly periſh 
would have you know that it is better for us to pe- 
riſh, than to be protected by him. I can never 
lieve that the Gods have taken ſuch an averſion to the 
Romans, as that if ſhould become neceſſary to beſeech 
Octavius for the ſafety of the moſt worthleſs Citizen, 
ſo far is it from being neceffary for the deliverance of 
the univerſe. It ping: _ 8 make uſe of 
haugh reſſions , and certainly it is proper 
to aſe 1 thoſe who do not know what ws be 
feared for ſome people, and demanded from others.” 
Brutus proves to Cicero, and makes him ſenſible of 
it, how unworthy it was to acknowledge Octavius 
for a mafter, and to addreſs a ſupplication of that na- 
ture to him. He obſerves, thar if he, and thoſe of 
his opinion were deſirous to be obliged to any one for 
protection, Anthony would 2 iven __ the molt 
advantageous terms. And ꝗ this chi he, 
whom the name of Cæſar, which he bears, Ker + to 
animate againſt thoſe who have killed the other Cz- 
ſar, how much do you think it would have coſt him 


* Unum ais eſſe, quod ab eo & exſpec : ut eos cires 
de 7 viri boni populuſque Romanus bene exiſti ſalvos velit. 
Wd ſi nolit, non erimus ? Atqui non eſſe, quam eſſe per illum, præ- 
ſtat, Ego, medius fidius, non exiſtimo tam omnes deos averſos eſſe 
i ſalute populi Romani, ut Octavins orandus fit pro falute cujuſquam 
civis, non dicam pro liberatoribus Orbis terrarum. Juvat enim mag- 
nifice loqui ; & certè decet, adversus ignorantes, quid pro quoque ti- 
mendum, aut à quoque petendum fit. 
f Hie ipſe puer, quem Ceſaris nomen imitare videtur in Cafaris 
interfectores, quanti eſtimet (6 fit commercio locus) poſſe nobis auc- 
toribus tantum, quantum profectò poterit, quoniam vivere, & pecu- 
mas habere & dici conſulares volumus. . . . mihi prits ommia dii 
dexque eripuerint, quam illud judicium, quo non mods hæredi ejus 

uem occidi non conceſſerim quod in illo non tuli, ſed ne patri qui 

meo, fi reviviſcat, ut patiente me plus legibus ac Senatu — 


to 
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HIRTIUS, ViBIUS, Conſul ?- 
to have purchaſed our conſent to that power which he 
aſpires to, provided we were in the humour to liſten 


to ſuch a propoſal; and which he would certainly 


have obtained, becauſe we want to preſerve our lives, 
to be rich, and maintain our ranks as Conſuls? But 
may the Gods deprive me of every thing in the world, 


ſooner than the conſtant. reſolution I have taken, not 


only to refuſe the heir of him I have killed, that 
which 1 would not agree to in himſelf, but alſo not 
to conſent that even my father, were he to return to 
life, ſhould be more powerful than the laws and the 
r | 3 

What he further adds, is in the manner of the 
Stoicks, but the ſubtilty of it does not at all dimi- 
niſn the elevation of the ſentiments contained in it. 
« There * is a contradiction, ſays he to Cicero, in 
what you demand; and it is impoſſible it ſhould be 
granted. You aſk Octavius to conſent to our preſer- 
vation. Do you imagine, that after we have received 
ſecurity for our lives, by that alone we ſhall enjoy a 
real ſafety? What kind of ſafety can that be called 
which muſt coſt us both our honour and liberty? Do 
you believe that to live in Rome, is to enjoy ſafety ? 
It is the thing, and not the place, that ought to 

ocure one that ineſtimable bleſſing. I was frobbed 
of it while Cæſar lived, till the day I formed the pro- 


ject of that great and memorable action; and I can- 


not be baniſhed in whatever place I am, as long as! 


look upon flavery and the diſgrace annexed to it, as 


the greateſt of evils.” | 
A little afterwards he mentions ſome things relat- 
ing-particularly to Cicero, and gives him very ſtrong 


* Qui porro, id quod petis, fieri poteſt, ut impetres ? Rogas enim, 


velit nos ſalvos eſſe. Videmur ergo tibi ſalutem accepturi, quum vi- 


tam acceperimus ? quam, fi prius dimittimus dignitatem ac liberta- 
tem, qui poſſumus accipere ? An tu Romæ habitare, id putas inco- 
lumem elſe ? Res, non locus, —_— præſtet iſtuc mihi. Neque 1n- 
columis fui Cæſare vivo, nifi poſtquam illud conſcivi facinus : neque 
uſquam exſul eſſe poſlum, dum ſervire & pati contumelias pejus odero 


malis omnibus aliis. 


leſſons 
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leſſons in a very free manner. Do“ not recom- 4. B. 255 


mend me any more, ſays he, to the protection of your 


young Czfar. - If you would take my advice, you 
ſhould not recommend” yourſelf to him. Lou muſt 


*. put a very great value on the number of yeats 
whic 


you can now hope to live, ſince that can make 
you ſtoop to ſupplicate a child. Beſides, I would 
have you beware of tarniſhing the glory of thoſe great 
things you have done, and ſtill continue to do againſt 
Anthony. Take care that people do not impute them 
to generoſity, but to a concern for your own ſafety; 
for if you are willing to aſk: pardon for us of Octa- 
vius, people will think that your ſcheme has not been 
to avoid having a maſter, but to find out one Who 
loved you, and was good nature.“ , 
After ſome other reflections, which I omit; he pro- 
ceeds thus, ©- For+ my part, I am a man, who not 
only diſdain to make any ſupplication myſelf, but diſ- 
courage all thoſe who adviſe me to it; in which if I 
do not ſucceed, at leaſt I ſhall not be mortified with 


the view of voluntary ſlavery. Every place where I 
can be free, ſhall be to me a Rome; and I ſhall 


commiſerate you and thoſe other Senators, whom nei- 


43 


ther age, paſt honours, nor the examples of virtue in 


others could teach to deſpiſe life.“ 

He further declares a ſteady reſolution to try every 
thing to deliver his country from ſlavery ; and adds, 
1 if I meet with the ſucceſs which is due to ſo no- 


Me verd poſthac ne commendaveris Cæſari tuo: ne te quidem 
ip:um, ſi me audies. Valde care æſtimas tot annos, quot iſta ætas 
recipit, fi propter eam cauſam puero iſtj ſupplicaturus es. Deinde, 
quod pulcherrimt feciſti ac facis in Antonio, vide ne convertatur 2 


laude maximi nimi ad opinionem formidinis. Nam ſi Octavius tibi 


lacet, a quo de noſtra ſalute 1 ſit, non dominum fugiſſe, 
amiciorem dominum quæſiſſe videberis. | 

+ Ego verd is ſum, qui non modò non ſupplicem, ſed etiam coer- 

ceam poſtulantes ut ſibi ſupplicetur. Aut longè a ſervientibus abere, 

mihique eſſe judicabo Romam, ubicunque liberum eſſe licebit : ac 


veſtri miſerebor, quibus nec ætas, neque honores, neque virtus aliena 


dulcedinem vivendi minuere potuerit. 

t Si ſecuta fuerit quæ debet fortuna, gaudebimus omnes: fin minus, 
ego tamen gaudebo. Quibus enim potius hæc vita factis aut cogita- 
tionibus traducatur, quam iis quæ pertinuerint ad liberandos cives 


meos ? 
ble 


Ant, ©. 


_ HIRTIUS, VIBIUS, Conſuls. 
ble a project, the joy will be univerſal; if | 
leaſt I ſhall rejoice myſelf. For in what — 
ſchemes can I better employ my life, than in thoſe 
which tend to eſtabliſh my fellow - citizens in poſſeſ. 
ion of their liberties ? E Ig 
When he comes to conclude, he is more gentle, 


but nevertheleſs till preſerves the aſcendant, „1 


+ beſeech and adviſe you, my dear Cicero, not to 
deſpond or be diſcouraged ; and while you are cafe. 
ful to avert the preſent evils, endeavour to prevent 
thoſe ſtill greater which threaten you. Be perſuaded, 
that the zeal for liberty, and the generous courage by 
which you have ſaved the Republick both for 
from the rage of Cataline, and lately from that of 
Anthony; be perfuaded, I ſay, that that courage will 
loſe its reward, unleſs ſupported by a conſtant per- 
ſeverance... For certainly that virtue which has Been 
put to the trial, is ſubject to a more ſevere law, 
than that which has not yet diſcovered itſelf. Who. 
ever has begun to do good actions, ought to 
that a continuation of the ſame conduct will be de- 
manded of him as a debt; and if he is deficient in it, 
we are induced to cenſure him rigorouſly, as hav 
deceived us. Thus for Cicero to reſiſt Anthony, 1s 
doubtleſs worthy of very great praiſe; but nobody is 
ſurprized at it, becauſe ſo great a Conful as he has 
ſhewed himſeif, muft be expected to give a good ac- 
count of his Conſulſhip. On the contrary, if the 
ſame Cicero ſhould be remiſs with regard to others, 


+ Te, Cicero, e hortor ne defatigare, neu diſſidas: fem- 
per in . — Der prohibendis — niſi ant? ſit oe- 
curſum, explores ne ſe inſinuent. Fortem & liberum animum quo & 
Conſul, & nunc Conſularis rempublicam vindicaſti, fine. eonftantia & 
*quabilitate nullum eſſe putaris. Fateor enim duriorem eſſe condi- 
tionem ſpectatæ virtutis, quam incognitæ. Benefacta pro debitis exi- 

imus. Que aliter eveniunt, ut decepti ab Ins, infeſto animo repre 
— Itaque reſiſtere Antonio Ciceronem, et magni laude 
dignum eſt, tamen, quia ille Conſul hunc Conſularem merits preſtare 
. — nemo admiratur. Idem Cicero fi flexerit adversus alios judi- 
cium ſuum, quod tanti firmitate ac magnitudine direxit in _extur- 
bando Antonio, non modò reliqui temporis gloriam eripuerit ſibi, ſed 
etium preterita evaneſcere coget. Nihil enim per ſe amplum eſt, mifi 
in quo judicii ratio exſtat. BRUT, ad Cic. 16. | af 1 

| | I ter 
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HIRTIUS, 'VIBIUS, Confuls. 
after having ſhewed his firmneſs * Anthony 
will nat only deprive; himſelf of * | 
might juſtly expect, but alſo loſe that Car ty he AE 
be ore A For there 1s nothing truly 
but that which proceeds from a mind wo Hy ci 
acting out of principle.“ 

It muſt be owned, that Brutus appears very much 
ſuperior to Cicero in this letter. But that virtue, 
which is purely human, is always contradictory to it- 
{elf in ſome reſpect. Thus there is a pride which 
diſcovers itſelf viſibly in a great many of the ſenti- 
ments of Brutus; and this hero's Stoiciſm iſed 
him a firmneſs which his bad ſucceſs deprived him of, 
as we ſhall ſee at his death. It is revelation alone, as 
1 have had occaſion to remark, that furniſhes us with 
a ſolid ſupport for Ong by ne us the reward 
of another life. 

At the end of * Cling there fol- 
lows another | from him to _—_— which is no leſs 
intereſting. The principal ſubject of rhis alſo is Ci- 
cero, againſt whom Brutus expreſſes himſelf with leſs 
reſerve, though without the leaſt paſſion. There had 
never been a thorough intimacy between them, as any 
one may ealily obſerve, who reads with attention 
Cicero's letter to Atticus. The ſame intereſt and 
manner of thinking, with regard to government, had 
made them — a ſincere friendſhip, but always 

accompanied with ſome "ſeeds of difunion, The dif- 
ference. of their characters was an obſtacle to the 
uniting of their hearts. The one was more gentle, 
pliable, and diſpoſed to make allowances for cir- 
cumſtances of times and perſons; the other was more 
haughty and rigid, taking truth and juſtice for the 
only rule of his ſentiments and conduct, ſo that it 
was no eaſy matter for two perſons in ſuch different 
characters to agree perfectly in every circumſtance. 

The ſubject of this letter from Brutus to Atticus, 
is, that Cicero, who loved praiſe, had complained, 
that Brutus never paid him any compliment upon the 
real ſervices which he had rendered to the Republick. 
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799 Brutus: gerad, that Cicero has performed wonders 
** againſt'Anthony, but that he ſpoiled: all by his com- 
plaiſance for young Octavius. This anſwer is wrote 
with great copiouſneſs, energy, and nobleneſs of ſen- 


timent. I ſhall e ws 


beautiful parts ot it. TING 
Brutus “ accuſes Cicero of having: rhe. de- 
fog he had of pleaſing Octavius ſo far as to inſult 
Caſca, one of thoſe who had killed Cæſar, and to 
treat him as an Aſſaſſin. If the fact was true; it was 
certainly very ſtrange. Brutus looks. upon it as cer. 


tain, and expreſſes very ſtrongly his indignation againſt 


it. Cicero is not ſenſible, then, ſays he, that 
theſe injurious terms which he makes uſe of full 
more uſtiy on himſelf, ſince he has occafioned the 
death of five illuſtrious citizens inſtead of one. He 
muſt own himſelf to be an Aſſaſſin before he can 
brand Caſca· with that name; and, with regard to our 
aſſociate, he imitates the invectives of Cataline's fa- 
vourers. What becauſe we are not conſtanti praif- 


ing our ides + of March, as he has — in his 


mouth the + nones of December, does he think that 
he has a better right to decry an heroic action, than 
Beſtia $ and Clodius had to criticiſe his conſulſhip?” 

Brutus proceeds directly to che principal, objec of 
his letter. “ Our. . friend Den, ſays he, ores in 


* Neſcio quid ſcribam tidi, niſi unum: pueri & cupiditatem: & li- 


centiam potius eſſe irritatam quam repreſſam à Cicerone; tantumque 


eum tribuere huic indulgentiæ, ut ſe maledictis non abſtineat, iis 
uidem que in iĩpſum dupliciter recidunt, quod & plures occidit uno, 
ſeg ue price oportet fateatur ficarium, quim objiciat.Caſce uod ob- 
jk, & imitatur in Caſca Beſtiam. An quia non omnibus horis jac- 
tamus Idus Martias, fimiliter atque ille Nonas Decembres ſuas in ore 
habet, eo meliore conditione pulcherrimum factum vituperabit, quim 


| Beſtia & Clodius reprehendere illius Conſulatum ſoliti ſint? 


＋ The day on which Cæſar was killed. 
The day on which the accomplices of Cataline -were condemned 
to death by the Senate. 
$ Tribunes of the people, who railed at Cicero's Conſulſhip. 
Suſtinuiſſe mihi qu bellum Antonii togatus Cicero noſter 
Quid hoc mihi prodeſt, fi merces Antonii oppreſſi poſcitur in — 
locum ſucceſſio; & ſi vindex illius mali, auftor exſtitit alterius, fun 
damentum & radices habituri altiores, fi patiamur ? ut jam iſta qu 
facit, non dominationem, non, ſed dominum Antonium timentis 


hav- 
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going our of Rome. And of what uſe can this great 
piece of ſervice be to ine, if by way of recompence 


tor having oppteſſed Anthony, I am demanded to 


reſtore him to his former dignity; and if the avenger 
of the firſt tyrant muſt be allowed to ſer up another, 
who, if we fuffer it, will be more ſtrongly eſtabliſhed, 
and more hardly extirpated? No, Cicero in acting 
thus, does not ſhew his fear of tyranny, but only, 
that he will not have Anthony for the tyrant. But J 
can never approve of his way of thinking, who has an 
averſion only for the perſon and not for the thing, be- 
ing no ways afraid of ſlavery in itſelf, but of flavery 
under an exaſperated maſter.“ e 

What follows a little below is ſtill more bitterly 


expreſſect. We“ are but too afraid of death, ſays | 


he, of exile and poverty. Theſe, according to Ci- 
cero, are the worſt of evils; and, provided he has to 
do with men, of whom he can obtain his deſires, and 
be praiſed and careſſed, he does not refuſe a ſlavery 
which is honourable, if there can any thing be ſaid to 
be honourable in the midſt of miſery and diſgrace. 
Although Octavius calls Cicero his father, conſults 
him in every thing, praiſes him, and returns him ac- 
knowledgments, yet theſe fine compliments will ſoon 
be belied by their effects. For who is there ſo void 


* Nimjum timemus mortem, & exſilium, & panpertatem, Hæc 
videntur Ciceroni ultima eſſe in malis: & dum habeat à quibus impe- 
tret quæ velit, & à quibus colatur ac laudetur, ſervitutem, honorifi- 
cam modd, non aſpernatur: f *. — in extrema ac miſerrima 
contumelia poteſt honorificum eſſe. Licet ergo patrem appellet Octa- 
vius Ciceronem, referat omnia, laudet, gratias agat ; tamen illud ap- 
parebit, verba rebus eſſe contraria. Quid enim tam alienum ab hu- 
manis ſenſibus eſt, quàm eum patris habe loco, qui ne liberi quidem 
hominis numero ſit? Atqui eò tendit, id agit, ad eum exitum prope- 
rat vir optimus, ut ſit illi Octavius propitius. Ego jam us artibus ni- 
hil tribuo, quibus ſcio Ciceronem inſtructiſſimum eſſe. Quid enim 
illi proſunt que pro libertate patriz, quæ de dignitate, quæ de morte, 
exſilio, paupertate, ſeripſit copioſiſſime ? Quanto autem mags illa cal- 
lere videtur Philippus, qui privigno minus tribuerit, quam Cicero 
alieno tribuat ? Deſinat igitur gloriando etiam inſectati dolores noſtros. 
Quid enim noſtri, victum efſe Antonium, ſi victus eſt ut alii vacaret 
quod ille obtinuit ? tametſi tuæ litteræ dubia etiam nunc fignificant, 
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of common ſenſe as. to. look upon one a8 2 father, 
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who is not even a freeman? In the mean time 


friend 1s in the right to regard the friendſhip and fa. 


vour of Octavius as the object of his wiſhes, and Ulti. 


mate aim of his politicks. I have no more any re- 
for all thoſe fine accompliſhments wich Which 


though not a man of learning, appear to poſſeſa t 

— ? He. does leſs for Terr ns 
than Cicero for a ſtranger. Let him. ceaſe. then 
to increaſe our troubles,. by praiſing, himſelf at ſuch a 
rate. Of what ſervice is it to us that Anthony has 
been vanquiſhed, if chat was done only to fill his place 
with another? Beſides, your letter makes me appre- 


hend that the victory is not entire, nor quite con- 


firmed. rH fe | 3 
« 1 agree *, then, that Cicero ſhall live, ſince he 
is reſolved upon it, ſuppliant and dependant, if he is 


not. aſhamed to. diſhonour his his former hi 
offices, and glory. As for me, I will make war t 
ever, I do not ſay againſt perſons, but the thing itſelf, 
againſt tyranny, againſt thoſe commands iſſued in an 
extraordinary manner, againſt that domination and 
power which would raiſe itſelf above the laws: and 
there is no flavery ſo agreeable and advantageous, the 


offer of which can ſeduce me, or make me abandon 


my reſolution, In vain you tell me that Anthony is 
an honeſt man. I never believed it. Our anceſtors 
never would allow that in the Republick, a father 
ſhould be ſuffered to be a maſter and a tyrant.” 


* Vivat Ls Des, qui poteſt, ſupplex & obnoxius, fi neque 
ætatis, neque honorum, neque rerum geſtarum pudet. Ego cert? 


| quin cum jpſa re bellum geram, hoc eſt, cum regno, & imperus eu- 


traordinariis, & dominatione, & potentia ſupra leges ſe eſſe velit, 
nulla erit tam bona conditio {erviendi qua deterrear: quamvis fit vir 
bonus, ut ſcribis, Antonius; quod ego nunquam exiſtimav?. Sed 
dominum, ne parentem quidem majores voluerunt efle. 


Cicero is adorned. - Of what ſervice is it to him, all 
that he has wrote with ſo much cloquence for the li- 
berty of his country, upon the glory of virtue, death, 

exile and poverty? How much more muſt Philip 
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Brutus, after this long itwective, which he very AR 26. 
well knew would grieve Atticus, makes ſome excuſ: * GS 
for it; but, however, without retracting. On the 

contrary, he inſiſts afreſh upon the very foundation 

of the thing. Be ꝰ perſuaded, ſays he, that my 
affection for Cicero is not in the leaſt diminiſhed, 
but my eſteem very much: for it is impoſſible that 
we ſhould not judge of objects according to their ap- 
pearances.“ 

It muſt be confeſſed, that theſe two letters of Bru- 
tus have a haughtineſs and roughneſs which few 
people are capable of. But had it been poſſible to 
have preſerved the liberty of Rome, it could only 
have been done by a man of that character. The 
conduct of Cicero, eſpecially towards the latter times, 
could not bear a compariſon with that of Brutus. It 
was too gentle, timorous, and ineffectual; and I am 
ſurprized, how people can undertake to juſtify his 
complaiſance for Octavius, when they ſee how he 
was rewarded for it. - What could happen worſe to 
him than a cruel death ? And how much more glo- 
rious would this death have been, had he ſhewn the 
ſame vigorous ſpirit againſt Octavius, as that with 
which he ſubdued the tyrannical er of Anthony ? 

In concluding this book, I ought not to omit the 
origin of one of the principal towns of France; viz; 
Lyons, which was founded by Minutius Plancus, | 
who, while he wavered, waiting to declare himſei'f / 
for that party which appeared the 3 eſtabliſned 
a colony at the confluence of the Saone and the 
Rhone. The inhabitants of this town came from 
Vienne, formerly the capital of the Allobrogi, and 
afterwards a Roman colony. During the diſſenſions 
and wars between the Roman generals, the natives of 
that country had laid hold of the opportunity to drive 
out from their antient capital, the new comers who 
oppreſſed them. Theſe retired to the place where 
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Perſuade tibi de voluntate propria mea nihil remiſſum eſſe, de 
judicio largiter. Neque enim imperrart poteſt, quin quale quidque 
Vvideatur ei, talem quiſque de illo opinionem habeat, Baur. Attico. 
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Am 709. Plancus, by order of the Senate, built the town of 
1 Lyons. Vienne ſoon after returned under the Roman 
but looked with a jealous eye on the rapid 
increaſe of the new colony, which, by the advantage 
of its ſituation, ſoon became very floutiſhing; and 
hence aroſe a rivalſhip between thoſe two rg _ 
ba n for ſeveral * 509-9 
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2 HE ſecond Triumvirate. A proſcrip- 
tion. The ruin of the Republican 
party at Philippi. The death of Caſ- 
ſius and Brutus. An. Rom. 709, 710. 


SCF. 4 
OFavius legally condemns all thoſe who bad killed Ceſar. 
Sextus Pompeius aud Cn. Domitius, who had no part 
in the action, are comprebended in the condemnation, 
Ofavjus puts to death Q. Gallius Pretor of. the City. 
He makes the Senate revoke the decree againſt Anthony 
and Lepidus. The misfortune and death of Decimus. 
Odavius, Anthony, and Lepidus, unite together. Their 
interview in an iſland of the Reno. They wur angle 
about thoſe whom they ought to proſcribe. The exchange 
of Cicero's head, againſt thoſe of the uncle of Anthony 
and the brother of Lepidus. The project of a trium- 
virate. The marriage of Oftavius with Anthony's 
daughter-in-law ts reſolved upon. Prelude to the maſſa- 
cres. Great terror in Rome. The death of the Conſul 
Pegius. The entry of the three generals into Rome. A 
law to eſtabliſh the Triumvirate. The edit? of the pro- 
| e ſcription, 
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An example of the piety of Aineas renewed by 
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ſcription. The proſcription of the Triumviri more nu- 
merous than that of Sylla. A great many are proſeribed 

on account of their riches. Affetation-in the choice of 
the names placed at the head of the catalogue of the 
proſeription. Oftavius as cruel as his Collegues, or ra- 
ther more ſo. The death of Cicero. Invettives of 
writers of all ſorts againſt Anthony, upon the ſulſen of 
Ciceros death. The reaſon why Oftavius has been 


concerning his death. C. Antonius killed by way of re- 
priſal. The death of Quintus Cicero and his ſon. I. 
Cæſar ſaved by bis fiter, Anthony's mother. Lepidus 
conſents to tht eſtape of his brother Paulus. The death 
. of Pollis's father-in-law, of the brother of Plancus, 
and of Toranius tutor to Octavius. Verres is proſcribed, 
the fen 
Oppius. Varro put into cuſtody by Calenus. Atticus 
, 22 ont of the lift of the proſcribed. An lo- 
gium of bis prudente and humanity. Meſſala blotted 
out of the number of the proſcribed. - Particular obſer- 
vations upon ſome of the proſcribed. Fulvia makes a 
figure in the proſcription. The publick hatred falls 
particularly upon, Anthony. The adious triumphs of Le- 
pidus and Plandlhs. Refuges opened to the preſcribed 
out of Italy, eſpecially with Sextus Pomperus.  Exac- 
| tions of the Triumvirate. A tax "impoſed" by them en 
"the ladies. Horlenfia's ſpeech upon this ſubjeck. Ven- 
" Tidins is made Conſul. His ſurpriſing fortune. Civic 
crotons decreed to the Triumv:ri. The Triumwviri ſwear 
to obſerve the ay of Ceſar, and make others alſo" do 
the ſame. They appoint magiſtrates for ſeveral years. 


CEO Suing obtained the Conſulſhipby 


the means already mentioned, and thus united 

to the force of his arms the title of publick authority, 
began to execute the deſign he had always Had at 
heart, though he had concealed it a great While, and 
vndertook to avenge the death of Cæfar. He took the 
ad vantage of the Conſular authority to act legally-1n 
this affair, He cauſed the people to abſolve Dolabella, 
* W N whom 
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whom the Senste had declared an enemy to the public, A R. 85 
on account of the murder of Trebonius; and immedi- _ 
ately eſtabliſned by virtue of a law, which was pro- 
poſed by his Collegue Pedius, and ſupported by the 
votes of the people, a court of juſtice, or extraordi- 
nary. commiſſion, to enquire: into the aſſaſſination of 
Cæſar and proceed to the tryal and condemnation of 
the aſſaſſins >. their accomplices, | 
They were ſummoned in form, and an officer called 
them by their names, to appear at the foot of the 
Tribunal, but they were all abſent; for thoſe among 
them who were at Rome when Octavius approached, 
had taken care to avoid the ſtorm by a ſpeedy flight. 
Thus not one of them anſwered to the ſummons.” It 
is reported that at the name of Brutus proclaimed by 
the officer, the whole multitude which filled the place 
burſt into tears; and that the more eminent citizens 
held down their heads with ſhame and confuſion. The | 
affair, however, was puſhed with no leſs vigour upon * 
that account, There were great rewards promiſed to 
the accuſers. L. Corneficius accuſed ' Brutus; and 
Agrippa, who was always attached to Octavius, took 
upon him that odious office againſt, Caſſius. It very 
well agrees with the low flatteringTharaCter of the 
hiſtorian Velleius, to boaſt as he has done, that Ca- 
pito his uncle ſeconded Agrippa in this affair. They 
were all baniſhed under the greateſt penalty which 
the Roman laws could impoſe: that is to ſay, exile 
and conliſcation of their goods. Only one of the 
judges had the courage to abſolve Brutus without be- 
ing afraid of the preſence of the young Conſul, who 
alliſted perſonally in court, to obſerve how every one 
voted. This judge ſo intrepid was called Cicthus 
Coronas, and was a Senator, Octavius perſiſting al- 
ways in the ſame affectation of clemency, did not ſeem 
to take amiſs the boldneſs of Cicilius; - but loon after 
he baniſhed him. 
Amongſt the accuſed was Caſca, a Tribune of the 
people. As his office rendered his perſon ſacred, and 
pat him beyond the reach of the law, Octavius cauſed. 
11 him 


Plut. Brut. 
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An es. him to be deprived of it by the votes of the Tribunes, 
4. upon a propoſal of Titus, one of Caſca's Col 
who was willing to aſſiſt in vilifying an office with 

which he himſelf was inveſt ec. 

It was not without deſign, that in the law of Pedius, 

to the murderers of Cæſar they added their accom- 
plüwices. This undetermined addition gave Octavius 

* the power, eaſily to include in the ſame condemnation 
with the real authors of the death of his great uncle, 
thoſe who had no other crime than that of being ſuſ- 
pected or formidable to him. There were ſeveral of 
them, no doubt; but in what remains of the hiſtory of 

thoſe times T find only two mentioned. 

The firſt is Sextus Pompeius, who, ſo far from 

having had any part in the conſpiracy, had probably 

never heard of it before it was executed, being then 

in the fartheſt corner of Spain. But he was the laſt 

branch of an enemy's family, which Octavius deſired 

e to ſacrifice to his fafety. I reckon as the ſecond Cn. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, the ſon of that L. Domitius, 
who having always ſhown an irreconcileable hatred to 

31 Cæſar, was killed when he fled from Pharſalia. An- 
v. p. 507, thony, in Appian, poſitively aſſures us, that Cn. Do- 
Snet. Ner. mitius had no Rand in the murder of the Dictator; 
c. 3. and the teſtimony of Suetonius is to the ſame purpoſe. 
Cic. Phil. What nevertheleſs renders the thing doubtful is, that 
X. N. 27. Cicero in his ſecond Philippic ranks him amongſt the 
conſpirators. Perhaps he might be of the number of 

thoſe who had the vanity immediately after the death 

of Cæſar to join with Brutus and Caſſius in the Capi- 
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tol, and wanted to partake of the glory of an action, at 
in which they had run no riſk. In this caſe it is not as 
ſurprizing that Cicero, ſpeaking in praiſe of the con- 

ſpiracy, thought it his duty to give a ſhare of the ho- ag 
nour to Domitius who longed for it; and, on the ſe 
other hand, after the conſpiracy was become punilh- gi 
able in the higheſt degree, it is ſtill more eaſy to con- m 
ceive that Domitius ſhould carefully purge himſelf of er 
it, and proclaim to all the world, which was very lai 
true, that he had no hand in it. It is certain, how- WI 


1 ever, 
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ever, that he obtained belief, and, by the conſent of A.. 709 
Octavius arrived at che Conſulſhip, nay his ſon mar- 2,0 
ried into the family” yoo the e and became _ 
uncle of Nero. 
Though OAvius at that time ſerhed band en- 


. gaged in avenging the death of his adoptive father, 
- and in other reſpects he put on a good-· natured ap- 

1 pearance, he nevertheleſs diſcovered" his cruelty with 
i regard to Q. Gallus, / at that time Prætor; and wh 

1 ſince the death of Cornutus had the juriſdiction of the suet. 0 
f city. Suetonius relates the fact with very aggravating * * 
f circumſtances, He ſays that Gallius being come to 

. ſalute the Conſul, and carrying a pocket -· book under 

n his robe, was ſuſpected of concealing a poignardt 
y there; and that alone Octavius, without exa- 

n mining into the affair, for fear of finding Gallius in- 

ſt nocent, made them hurry him away, gave him the 

d queſtion like a ſlave, and, in fine, ordered them to 

i put him to death, after having pulled out his * 
s, with his own hands.  - I own I can hardly believe, t 

0 Octavius could be guilty of fo brutal a barbarity. He 

j- relates himſelf, in the memoirs. which he co 

h- of his life, chat Gallius, having demanded a confe- 

T rence of him, endeavoured to aſſaſſinate him; that in 
e. conſequence of this he was put in priſon, from which 

at being releaſed on condition of leaving Rome, he pe- 

he riſhed either by ſhipwreck, or by the hands of robbers 

of on the high-way. This relation appears to me much 

th more probable, only it is natural to think that Octa- 

i- vius diſguiſes under the notion of a ſhipwreck, or the 

n, attack by robbers,” his order for aſſaſſinating Gallius 
ot as ſoon as he was out of Rome. © © 

n- It was no great affair to denounce condemnation 
o- againſt thoſe who had killed Cæſar; but to put the 
he ſentence in execution, they muſt vanquiſn twenty Le- 

h- gions which Brutus and Caſſius had under their com- 

n- mand. Octavius was not ſtrong enough for ſuch an 
of enterprize alone. He therefore reſolved to put the 
ry laſt hand to the treaty of reconciliation and alliance, 
u- which had for ſome time been negotiated between 


er, 114 him, 
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AR. 999: him, Anthony, and Lepidus. He had been charged 
9 C. by, che Senate to make war againſt them; and as he 
ſtill feigned to obey the orders of the Senate, which 

he had cruſhed, he departed with his army wich a de- 

ſign, às be ſaid, 0 fulfil his eommiioeo: But in bis 

abſence Pedius his ' Collegue propoſed to the St 


to revoke the decrees by which Karben and Lok. 


had been declared enemies to their country. The 
heck Senators durſt not reje& the, propoſal, but they 
wuiunted to oblige Octavius to explain himſelf, thaugh 
K * already. ſufficiently ſhewn his. intentions, and 
they deferred coming to a reſolution till they knew his 
opinion. He anſwered, with his-uſual diſſimulstian, 
that he was not at liberty to determine in this affair 
according to his mind; that the ſoldiers obliged him 
to incline towards clemency. Thus the Senate re. 
eſtabliſhed Anthony and Lepidus in alb their rights and 
dignitics, and Octavius wrote to e nn 
tended to join him againſt Decimus. 
It was no difficult matter to deſtroy this enly! chief 
of the Republican party in the weſt. In an inſtant all 
was turned againit him. Pollio, Who arrived from 
with two Legions, joined Anthony; and Plan- 
tus, who, after the raiſing of the ſiege of Modena, had 
teſtified. a great deal of zeal for the cauſe of liberty 
and for Decimus, not only abandoned his — 
Collegue, but even undertook to betray him; — 
not being able to ſucceed in it, he deſerted to An · 
| chony with his four Legions, -| + 
Cic. ad Decimus had à conſiderable army, viz. * a 
Fam. x. ons ; but the ſtrength of it was not proportioned to 
_ the number of troops, being almoſt all new levied. 
Not being able then to ſupport himſelf againſt ſo-many 
and ſuch powerful enemies, he quitted Gaul, paſſed 
the Alps, and reſolved to gain Illyria, in order -to 
join M. Brutus in Macedonia; but Octavius guarded 
all the paſſages. Decimus inn ſo great an extremity 
endeavoured to take the route of Germany, and to 


make his way to Brutus through thoſe barbarous ng- 


tions which in thoſe days occupied that vaſt — 
uf 


EF A at. 
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But the ſoldiers re fuſing to follow ſo: deſperate a re- Ng 

ſolation, almoſt all left him, and ranged themſelves _— 25 

ſome under the ſtandard of Anthony, and others un- 

der that of Octavius. There remained only three 

hundred Gauliſh horſe, which formed his guard, and 

which preſently diſperſed themſelves different ways, 

ſo that he was obliged to fly himſelf with only nine 

attendants. After having wandered in different parts, 

he was at laſt ſtopt in Burgundy by robbers, who at 

his earneſt deſire conveyed him to the prince, or ruler 

of the country, who was called Camelus or Capenus, 

and whom Decimus looked upon as a friend. This 

Gaul received him graciouſly, and with all the exter- 

nal demonſtrations; of reſpect; but he privately in- 

formed Anthony, who ſent an officer named Furius, 

accompanied with ſome horſemen, with orders to 

bring him the head of the fugitive. den Df 
Had it been poſſible for the unfortunate Decimus Val. Mar: 

to have eſcaped, the generoſity of à friend would “.- 

certainly have ſaved him; for at the approach of 

thoſe who were ſent to kill him, he hid himſelf in an 

obſcure retreat, and Anthony's men having purſued 1 

him thither, Ser. Terentius, favoured by the obſcus: N | 

rity of the place, preſented himſelf inſtead of Dect- 

mus, and was almoſt killed for him; but Furius 

knew his victim, and prevented the miſtake. Deci- 

mus was then pulled out of his lurking place, trem- ö } 


9 


bling ; and he ſhewed in his laſt moments a timidity 
and love for life, which ſeemed to diſturbchis reaſon; | 
For he withdrew back his head from the ſword, and val. Max, 
when they ordered him to ſtand firm, “ Yes * I will, . 1 
lays he, let me die if 1 do not.” A very extraordi- Epiſt. 22— 
nary expreſſion in the circumſtance he was then in. 

His head was carried to Anthony, who wanted to exa- 

mine it, and then made them beſtow the laſt honours 

upon it. Decimus periſhed the ſecond: of. thoſe who 

had attempted the life of Cæſar. Soon afterwards 


; 
* 


Non ſolum cervicem gladio ſubtraxit, verum etiam conſtantius 


eam præbere admonitus, iptis bis verbis juravit : Ita vivam, dabo.“ 


Minu- 


Val, Max. IX. 13. ha 


&:R-909. Minucius 


as far as they were enemies to one another. For 
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vius, Anthony and Lepidus; and there no longer te- 
mained an enemy in arms in all theſe countries, only 


df them having no other object than his on particu- 


lar power, regarded the others with a jealous eye, and 
the deſign of ſupplanting and deſtroying them reigned 
in his breaſt. But in the eaſt they had common ene. 
mies to ſubdue, the fear of which ſuſpended the ef. 


*. fe& of their diffidence and reciprocal - animoſities/ 


Before they could turn their arms againſt each other, 
it was neceſſary to exterminate Brutus and Caſſius-. 
Anthony, who had paſſed the Alps as a fugitive, te- 
paſſed them at the head of ſeventeen Legions, in- 
cluding the troops of Lepidus, beſides ſix Legions 
which were left in Gaul under the command of a very 
deſpicable man, Lucius Varius, his bottle companion, 
whoſe ſtrong propenſity to drinking had gained him 
the name of Cotyla, which ſignifies a pint. Lepidus 
and Anthony, re- united together, advanced with 2 
formidable army towards Bologna, whither Octavius 
alſo marched with almoſt an equal number of troops. 
The three chiefs were reſolved to meet and unite to- 
gether, from a motive already mentioned. They had 
only the neceſſary terms to conſider of, and they 
treated of them themſelves, without mediators and 
miniſters. The affair was conducted in the following 
manner. n eee 
At a ſmall diſtance from Bologna there runs 2 
little river, in the middle of which there was an iſland, 
which was judged the propereſt place for holding the 
conferences. It ſeems that this river was that which 
is now called the Reno. They took all imaginary 
precautions in order to prevent diſtruſts, which were 
great, and but too well founded. They raiſed two 
bridges, one of which joined the iſland io the 11 
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tain diſtance, which had been 
which was equal on both ſides. From 
advanced as far as the bridges, 
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© accompanied only 
with three hundred men each, and there they 

Lepidus, who had had no perſonal quarrel with ei- 
ther, entered the iſland alone, and examined it, to 


convince himſelf that there was no ambuſcade to fear. 


Then he gave the ſignal to Octavlus and Anthony, 


who ſet out at the ſame time to come to him, and at 


meeting puſhed their precautions ſo far as to ſearch 
each other, for fear of arms being concealed under 


+497 
bank of the river, and the other to the Rft. Octavius A. R. 70g. 
and Anthony brought each five Legions within a cer- . C. 


43- 


their cloaths. There were three ſeats placed in the 


middle of the iſland, where they all ſat down, Octa- 
vius being in the middle; as Conſul,” 1 


The greateſt difficulty they met with, during the Pt Cie 
three days which the conferences laſted, — the & Ant. 


choice of thoſe whom they ought to ſacrifice to their 
reſentment. As Anthony and Octavius had made 


war againſt one another with a great deal of heat and 


animoſity, a great many of thoſe who were friends of 
the one were conſequently enemies of the other; and 


each, being willing to ſatisfy his vengeance, made 


objections to the ſaving of thoſe who had been of ſer- 
vice to the other. Eſpecially they debated for a long 


time, and very warmly, on the ſubject of Cicero. An- 


thony declared, that he could neither conſent to a re- 
conciliation, or a peace, if they did not give him up a 


man who had done him ſo much miſchief; and Le- 


pidus was of the ſame opinion. Octavius oppoſed it 
the firſt two days, but the third he conſented; and, 
by a moſt unnatural exchange, for the head of Cicero, 
Anthony yielded to him that of L. Cæſar his uncle, 
and Lepidus that of his brother Paulus. Thus, 
ſays Plutarch, their paſſion and rage made them for- 
get all ſenſe of humanity; or rather they ſhewed by 


* "Ourer firmer tri Buns x; , Thr df Sperrinuy Noo udr md d* au- 
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A. R229, their example, that there is no brute more fierce than 
AC. man, where power and paſſion are 


With Sicily and Sardinia; of which it was more eaſy 
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united. I FT do 

not believe, ſays the ſame — elſewhere, that ever 
there was a more atrocious, ot more. unnatural thing 

done than the exchange of which I ſpeak. 


traſfickin together murder againſt murder, ch 15 
came 9 as well of thoſe whom they gu 


up, as of thoſe who were given up to them; 


dme jou — —— u 


friends, whom they condemned to death even without 
hating them. Further one may believe that Anthony 
and Lepidus did no great violence themſelves, in 
ſacrificing the one his uncle, and the other his bro- 
ther. They could not but take amiſs their conſtant 
zeal) for the government of the Republick, and be- 
ing lately declared enemies to the publick by their 


ſuffrages, — -had:a . VIPS aun, 
of repriſal. | 


wy AA F 


— to the — points, che threc tyrants t 
well; enough, It was concluded that Octavius ſhould 
abdicate the Conſulſhip, and give it up to Ventidius 
for the remaining part of the year. That they ſhould 
eſtabliſh ſovereign magiſtrates for the ſpace af five 
years, under the — Triumviri, reformers of the 
Republick, with conſular authority. That they 
ſhould immediately appoint the annual magiſtrates 
for the ſive years the Triumvirate was to laſt, without 
having recourſe either to the conſent of the Senate or 
— They divided among them, as their patri- 
mony, all that part of the empire which they were 
already maſters of, or flattered themſelves to be. 
Lepidus was to have Spain, and Narbonne Gaul. 
Anthony took that Gaul which was conquered by Cæ- 
far, and the Ciſalpine Gaul. Octavius had Africa, 


to acquire the utle than the real pgs" | For Cor- 
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nificius really poſſeſſed Africa, ly ſo called, in Ad 
the name of che Senate; and we ſhall very ſoon fee” , 
Sextus Pompeius take poſſeſſion of the iſlands of Si- 

cily and Sardinia: But Octavius was obliged to oon. 

tent himſelf with this ſhare, ſeeing his two aſſociates 

had more ancient pretenſions, than the agreement 

made with him, to theſe provinces, which they ap- 

propriated to themſel ves. Italy was not comprehended 

in this diſtribution, as being the centre of the empire, 
and the country common to them all, of which''they 

called themſelves the defenders and not the maſters. | 
With regard to the provinces beyond ſea, they were 
under the obedience of Brutus and Caſſius, againſt 

whom war was reſolved. In order to which Anthony 
and Octavius were to take the command, and paſy 
the ſea, each of them at the head of twenty Legions; 
while Lepidus with three Legions was to remain in 
Rome, to keep Italy in awe; uniting with the dignity 
and power of a Triumvir, that of Conſul, in place of 
D. Brutus who was killed. In fine they determined 
the rewards which they were to give their ſoldiers, 


and which was as tyrannical as the reſt of their pro- 3 
ceedings. For they agreed to eſtabliſh them in cola | 
nies, in eighteen towns in Italy, of which both t 


houſes and lands were to be given them. And theſe 
towns, which were ſo cruelly treated, were actually 
the largeſt and moſt beautiful of all Italy; ſuch as | 
Capua, Reggio, Venoſa, Benevento, Rimini, and | 
Cremona, which laſt brought Mantua into the ſame * 
difgrace, by being unluckily in its neighbourhood. = 

The three Chiefs obliged themſelves by oath to | 
execute thoſe crimes which they had projected, and 
communicated to their armies what had been con- 
cluded amongſt them. Octavius, to whom all the 
honours were conſtantly yielded, becauſe he was Con- 
ſol, read to the troops which were affetnbled toge- 
ther, all the articles of the treaty, excepting that 

5 Wos % edv $1073 10 gran =. 


Mantua, ve ! miſeræ nimium vicina Cremone. 

| as Het Viss, Eclog. IX; 28. 
which | 
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4 tended to cut off. The: ſoldiers celebrated, wich 


friends. And, further to confirm by a domeſtick al- 
liance, the peace which yielded them ſo. much plea- 


enemy. This yo lady was hardly marriageab 
and Ocavius 2 5 — 
with the daughter of Servilius Iſauricus. He con- 
ſented, however, to the propoſal which was made to 
guet. Aug, him, truſting to the events to releaſe him from that 
62. contract, if afterwards he ſhould find it not agreeable. 
The three combined Generals were ſo eager to ſhed 
blood, that in order to commence their murders, they 
only waited till they ſhould arrive at Rome. They 
ſent before them a number of ſoldiers, who had or- 
ders to kill twelve, others ſay ſeventeen, of their prin- 
cipal enemies, the chief of whom was Cicero. Four 
were ſurprized, and maſſacred immediately; the 
ethers concealed themſelves, or fled. And as the aſ- 
fins ſpread themſelves over the city to ſearch for 
them, running along the ſtreets, - and viſiting the 
houſes, the terror and conſternation amongſt all-the 
illuſtrious Citizens were exceeding great. They nei- 
ther knew the number nor names of the unfortunate 
victims deſtined to the ſlaughter. Thus every one 
believed himſelf to be in danger, and deſpair urged 
many of them to attempt the Ck of their own 
houſes, to ſet fire to the public edifices, in order not 
to die unrevenged. The Conſul Pedius, who had re- 
mained in Rome, took an infinite deal of pains to ap- 
peaſe the commotion, calm the ſpirits, and perſuade 
thoſe who were afraid to wait till the next day ; and 
as ſoon as day. light appeared, he cauſed to be fixed 
up the names of thoſe who were condemned to ſuffer. 
He aſſured them by the publick faith that there was 
not another perſon who had any thing to fear, 1 


® 


A.R. 70g. which regarded the heads of the great men they in- 


ſhouts of joy, the reconciliation of the two Generals, 
and thoſe of the different armies ſaluted each other as 


ſure, they propoſed a marriage between Octavius and 
Clodia, Anthony's daughter-in-law, that is to ſay, 
the daughter of Fulvia his wife by Clodius, Ciceros 
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he acted ſincerely ; for he was not let into the ee 
his maſters. The fatigue which he underwent this . 


night of terror and diſmay was ſo great, that he ſunk 
under it, and died the hy following. 

Theſe were only preludes to the calamities which 
threatened Rome. Preſently the authors of the pub- 
lick miſeries arrived, and made their entries on three 
different days. Octavius the firſt, then Lepidus, 
and laſt of all Anthony; each being attended with a 
Prætorian Cohort or Guard, and one Legion. Thus 
the City was entirely filled "with ſoldiers, which they 
took care to diſtribute in the moſt important poſts. 
Then P. Titius, Tribune of the people, propoſed 
the fatal law which eſtabliſhed three ſovereign magiſ- 
rates, reformers of the Republick, with the conſular 
dignity, . for five years, viz. M. Antonius, Lepidus, 
and Octavius, who took poſſeſſion of this office the 
twenty-ſeventh of November following, and held it to 
the laſt of December of the ſixth year, reckoning from 
their commencement. 

One may very well imagine that the votes of the 
people were favourable to this law which was pro- 


poſed. They even made publick rejoicings foe 1 


as for a happy event; and the Citizens again put 
the robe of peace, at the approaches of a proſcription 
more cruel than a war. The Triumviri loſt no time 
in publiſhing the edict which has been tranſmitted to 
us by Appian, and I believe the reader will not take it 
amiſs, it I tranſcribe here an act very ſingular in its 
kind, and drawn up by an able hand, who was at a 
great deal of pains, though without ſucceſs, to diſ- 
guiſe the blackneſs of the thing, by the moſt ſpecious 
colours poſſible to make uſe o 

After the names and qualities of the Triumviri, 
followed the tenor of the decree, in theſe terms. If 
wicked men, by the moſt perfidious conduct, were 
not humble and ſuppliant, when they ſtand in need 
of clemency, and, after they have obtained it, ene- 


mies to their benefactors, nd capable of attempting 


their lives ; we ſhould not have ſcen thoſe perſons be- 
come 


. 
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n de- come the murderers of Cæſar, whom he had -ſaved 


| = by his mercy, after having vanquiſhed them, whom 


enemies, than to wait thoſe evils which they have 


appear unjuſt, cruel, nor exceſſive to any one ho 


mighty ocean, and diſcover to the Romans lands be- 


he had alſo admitted among the number of his friends, 
and had loaded with all ſorts of favours, offices, and 
honours; and we ourſelves: ſhould not be under the 
neceflity of acting a ſevere part againſt thoſe who 
have offended us, and declared us enemies to the 
-publick. But having learned both by our own ex. 
perience, and the treatment which Czar has received, 
that there is a degree of wickedneſs which no ele- 
mency can overcome, we rather chuſe to prevent our 


prepared for us. Our revenge therefore will neither 


conſiders what we have ſuffered, and eſpecially, what 
Czſar ſuffered. He was Dictator and great Pontiff; 
he ſubjected the moſt formidable nations to this Em- 
pire; and he firſt of all endeavoured to croſs. the 


fore to them unknown. And yet this great man has 
been murdered in full Senate, in a ſacred place, and 
in the view of the Gods themſelves. Nay, they even 


| ried their wanton barbarity ſo far as to ſtab him 


ee and thirty times with their poignards. And 
thoſe who committed this crime were meti whom he 
had vanquiſhed, who owed him their lives, and even 
ſome of them mentioned in his will amongſt the num- 
ber of his heirs. The reſt, inſtead of puniſhing ſo 
horrible a crime, have inveſted the aſſaſſins with com- 
mands and governments of provinces, of which they 
have known ſo well ro take the advantage, that they 
have raiſed the publick money, and with it have le- 
vied troops againſt us; nay, even demanded it of na- 
tions at all times enemies to this Empire. They have 


durnt or deſtroyed to the very foundations, thoſe 
towns allied to the Romans which they could not 


bring over to their party; they have intimidated 


others, and are preparing to employ thoſe forces 
againſt us and their country. 57 aut 
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We have already puniſhed: ſome af theſe crimi- 4 f. . 
nals, 29d you'd ſhall. very ſhorty. ſee ſeveral! other of . 


them ſuffer. the juſt puniſhment! they deſerve. All 
the Weſt has ſubmitted to us, Gaul, Spain and Italy. 
One thing only remains for us 0 do, ang: thas gs at- 
tended with difficulty; which is to paſs/the ſea, and 
. — our revenge on ſuch of the murderefs 98 
vaded the Eaſtern provinces. | » '- 

9 we are juſt upon the point of making a wer 
for you, which obliges us to leave Rome, it would 
not be agreeable neither to our intereſts nor yours, to 
leaye behind us the enemies which we have here in a 
condition to take advantage of our abſence, by ob- 
ſerving the uncertain events of war. It Would be 
lkewiſe dangerous for us in ſuch preſſing: cjroum- | 
{tances to loſe time by delay. Wherefore: we have | 
reſolved to rid ourſelves of them all at once, and to 
render to them immediately that miſchief; which they | 
intended us, in declaring us and our armies enemies | 
to our cquntry, © Thus theſe. unjuſt and violent _ | 
| 


* 2 - 3 * 


condemned an infinite» number of Citizens . 
with ug. But we ſnall be more moderate. 

no company, no ſociety of people ſhall be the 90 | 
of our revenge. The choice we ſhall make ſhall not 
even comprehend all thoſe who have been at variance 
with us, or who haye endeavoured to hurt us. Riches, * | 
ſplendor, and honours: ſhall be reckoned no crimes | 
by us; and though it is natural that three ſhould have | 
a greater number of enemies than one, yet the pu- 
niſhments which we fhall inflict, ſhall not affect fa 
many. perſons as were proſcribed before us by a ſingle 
General, who, like us, in a civil diſſenſion had un- 
dertaken to reform the Republick, and whom you 
bave ſirnamed Happy an account af his ſucceſs. We 
ſhall only puniſh the maſt wicked and the moſt cul- 
pable; in all which: we have your intereſt in view, as 
much as our own. For while the Chiefs of the tate 
ae diyided and form different parties, you who are 
placed in a middle ſtation, muſt af conſequence be 
great ſufferers. Theſe are our motiyes; and further 
Vol. IX. K k f we 
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to procure ſome ſatisfaction to our ſol. 


Aut. C. qiers, who have been ill uſed, and declared enemies 


to their country, by thoſe” who had formed a project 
for d ing us all together. We might as . as 
we arri have executed thoſe whom we had con- 
demned. But out of regard to you we ſtrove' rather | 
to proſcribe them, than to ſurprize them at à time 6 
when they did not ex in order that it might not 
be left in the power of the ſoldiers to extend the effect 
of their revenge in their paſſion to thoſe who ought 
to be exempted from it ; but that having a liſt quite 
plain, both by the number and names of thoſe whom 
they have orders to puniſh, they may abſtain from 
doing violence to any beſides. in 
«« Upon theſe accounts, and for the good and ad. 
vantage of the publick, we forbid all and every one 
of you to receive any of thoſe whoſe names are men- 
tioned in the lift ſubjoined to this order, to protect 
them, or be aſſiſting to them in their flight.  Who- 
ever ſhall give them any aid or aſſiſtance, or ſhall 
hold any kind of correſpondence with them, ſhall be 
, immediately added to the number of the proſcribed, 
without being allowed any manner of excuſe, or means 
of defence. Whoever ſhall kill any of the proſcribed, 
upon bringing their heads, ſhall receive as their fee 
a hundred thouſand ſeſterces, and if a ſlave, forty 
thouſand, together with his liberty, and the rank of 
a Citizen the ſame as his maſter. The ſame re- 
wards are promiſed to thoſe who ſhall diſcover any 
of the profcribed, and the names of thoſe who ſhall 
receive thoſe rewards ſhall not be regiſtered, ſo that 
he need never be afraid of being known afterwards.” 
1 I ſhall not ſtop to make a great many reflections on 
this bloody act, the horrid cruelty of Which appears 
at firſt ſight, and is extremely ſhocking, in ſpite of 
the frivolous pretexts with which they endeavoured to 
alltate it. ' | mas | 
I ſhall only remark firſt, that, according to Dio, 
what the Triumviri boaſt of confining themſelves to a 
leſs number of proſcribed than Sylla, is falſe. The 
24 | = 0- 
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hiſtorian aſſures us, poſiti to the contrary z and Ar R. 70g. 
the thing itſelf is very probable, becauſe any of the "_ | 
three was full as bad as the author of the firſt pro- 
ſcription. This difference produced another effect 
very ſingular and melancholy. When Sylla ſhewed 
this barbarous example, his friends, at leaſt, had no- 
thing to fear. But ĩt was not the ſame in the preſent 
caſe. As Anthony and Octavius had had great quar- 
rels with each other, and were even at war againſt 
one another, the friends of the one were the enemies 
of the other; ſo that to have been attached to either, 

was a ſufficient reaſon for being proſcribed. They 

were weak friends, and dangerous enemies, ſacrific- 

ing thoſe who had done them ſervice the more eaſily, 1 
becauſe both of them intended, whenever it ſhould 1 
be in their power, to attack and deſtroy each other, | 
whence each of them endeavoured to remove from 
his collegue, whom he looked upon as a rival, the 
greateſt numbers poſſible of his creatures and aſſiſ- 
tants ; and they were not afraid of being deprived 
themſelves of any of their ſupports, provided they 
weakened their antagoniſt, The ſame: may be ſaid of 
Lepidus, who was neither leſs ambitious, nor more 
ſcrupulous than the two others, but only had leſs 
parts. We ſee by this, that the number of thoſe 
proſcribed by the Triumviri muſt have been carried 
very high, though we cannot exactly determine it. 
Sylla had affected no kind of myſtery in his affair; he 
even gloried in expoling to the eyes of the world four 
thouſand ſeven hundred Citizens, of all ranks and 
conditions, which he had cauſed to be put to death. 
But Octavius, when he became maſter of the Empire 
under the name of Auguſtus, was aſhamed of his paſt 
cruelties. It is very probable that he endeavoured 
to deſtroy the monuments of them; and the writers 
have not dared to diſcover what the prince endea- | 
voured to conceal. We find the number of Senators plut. | 
reckoned at one hundred and thirty, according to Anton. E | 
ſome, and three hundred, according to others. Ap- n 

plan reckons two — knights. As to the ow exx. 
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R 
9 My ſecond remark regards the expreſs declaration | 
which the Triumviri made in their edict, to pruſeribe 

no body on account of their riches. There could be 
nothing more oppoſite to their real intentions. They 
greatly wanted money, without © which they could 

not make head againſt Brutus and Caſſius, Who had 
acquired great treaſures, eſpecially the laſt, in the 

rich countries of Aſia and Syria. Thus it is ſtill 
more true with reſpect to the proſcription of the Ti. 
umvirate than that of Sylla, that the greateſt of all 
crimes was to be rich, and by this means afford to 
theſe avaritious tyrants the hopes of an ample ſpoil, 
The names which appeared at the head of the ca- 
talogue of proſcription, declared at once the whole 
fury of the Triumviri, and>were ſignals of terror to 
demonſtrate, that no body ought to expect that any 
conſideration could be capable of moving them. The 
firft who were proſcribed were Paulus a brother of 
Lepidus, and L. Cæſar the uncle of Anthony. Nen 
followed Plotius the brother of Plancus, and I. Quin- 
tius, father-in-law to Pollio. Though in the mean 
time, in another liſt, at the ſide of the former, Plan- 
cus and Pollio were deſigned Conſuls, the one for tie 
year following, the other for the fourth year after the 
Triumviri were eſtabliſhed. And as if Octavius had 
been apprehenſive of degenerating from theſe examples 
of inhumanity, beſides Cicero, whom he was ſo much 
obliged to, he proſcribed C. Toranius, a friend of his 
Suet. Avg. father, who had been his own tutor when he Was 2 
It is then to little purpoſe that ſome writers have 
attempted to take part of the blame from Octavius 

and to make a diſtinction between him and his Col. 

legues. Suetonius informs us, that at firſt he actual 

oppoſed the project of the proſcription; but when 

once it was reſolved upon, he puſhed it with mote 

vigour than the other two; and whereas Anthony and 
Lepidus allowed themſelves to relent on feveral 4 


\ 
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ſions, that he was almoſt always inexorable. After A. R. 70g. 
the proſcription was executed, Lepidus thought they n.. C. 
ought to make a kind of excuſe, to the Senate for the 
paſt, and give them room to expect for the future -a 
conduct full of gentleneſs and clemency, becauſe he 
looked upon his revenge as ſatisfied ; but Octavius, 
on the contrary, declared, that if he had put an end 
to the proſcription, it was ſtill without tying up his 
hands, or preſcribing a law to him which might con- 
fine his liberty. 
Dio, and eſpecially Appian, has left us a great 
many obſervations upon the events of this proſcription, 
and the adventures of the proſcribed, who did not all 
periſh. A great many ſaved themſelves by different 
ways, which neceſſity, very juſtly called the mother 
of invention, pointed out to them, or their friends, 
their neighbours and domeſticks. And with regard 
to thoſe who could not eſcape the cruelty of their aſ- 
ſaſlins, ſpread all over Rome, and in the other towns 
and country of Italy, their melancholy fortune was at- 
tended with circumſtances extremely intereſting. In 
order to ſhun prolixity, 1 ſhal! not here tranicribe all 
the particular facts which are mentioned in authors, 
but only ſuch as regard the moſt illuſtrious perſons, 
and thoſe whoſe names are the molt. celebrated in 
hiſtory. I ſhall content myſelf with a general obſer- 
vation from Velleius, which does but little honour to 
human nature, which “ is, that commonly ſpeaking, 
the proſcribed found in their — in thoſe cruel 
circumſtances, a perfect fidelity, in their freedmen 
and ſlaves, a tolerable one, but none at all in their 
ſons; ſo dangerous a thing is hope for ſeducing the 
human mind, and capable of violating the moſt ſacred 
rights, whenever they become hinderances to our 
ambition. Ee [5.4 
Amongſt the victims of the cruelty of the Triums Liv. ap. 
viri, Cicero, on a great many accounts, was the firſt; - 
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* 14 notandum eſt, fuiſſe in proſeriptos uxorem fidem ſummam, li- 
dertorum mediam, fervorum aliquam, filiorum nullam. Adeo diſſi- 
cilis eſt hominibus utcuraque conceptæ ſpei mora. VEIL. II. 67. 
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A. R. 709. He had been proſcribed together with his ſon; his 


Ant. C. 
ans 


Suaſor. VI. 


Vell. II. 
66. 
Plut. Cic. 
Appian. 
Dio. 


brother, his nephew, all thoſe who belonged to him, 


and who had any connection with him either by friend- 


ſhip or parentage. He could not promiſe himſelf a 
better fate, and be“ knew very well, that he could 
no more hope for favour from Anthony, than Brutus 
and Caſſius could expect it from young Cæſar. For 
this reaſon he left Rome at the approach of the Tri- 
umviri, and his firſt deſign was to croſs the ſea with 
his brother, to go to Macedonia, to Brutus's camp. 
They travelled together ſome time, mutually con- 
doling their bad fortune. But as their departure had 
been very precipitate, and they wanted a great many 
things, Quintus turned back to make more ample 
proviſion, and Cicero continued his route towards 
Gaeta, where having heard no news of his brother he 
embarked. Sometimes + the contrary winds, and 


" ſometimes the fatigues of the ſea, which his body, 


uite ſpent with anxiety, could not ſupport, obli 

im * At laſt he found himſelf — 
tired of flying and of life itſelf, and reſolved to go to 
a country-houſe which he had about a mile from the 
ſea. I muſt, ſays he, die in my country, which [ 
have ſaved more than once.” | 

Superſtition, according to Plutarch, had a hand 
in this reſolution of Cicerd's; for a flock of crows 
alighted upon the yard of the veſſel in which Cicero 


was, and begagy to peck at the ends of the ropes, 


which Cicero taking for a bad omen, deſired them to 
put him on ſhore, The crows till followed him, 
and while he was in one of the chambers of his coun- 


_ try-houſe lying on a couch, they flocked anew about 


the window, and one of them even went up to his 


M. Cicero ſub adventum Triumvirorum cęſſerat urbe, pro certo 
habens, id quod erat, non magis Antonio eripi ſe, quam Cæſari Bru- 


tum & Caſſium poſſe. Liv, | 


+ Aliquoties in altum provectum quum modd venti adverſi retuliſ. 


ſent, modd ipſe jactationem navis cæco volvente fluctu pati non pol- 
ſet, tædium — eum & fugz & vitæ cæpit: regreſſuſque ad ſupe- 
60 ” 


riorem villam, quz paulo plus mille paſſibus à mar: abeft, « Moriar, 


couch, 


inquit, ** in patria ſæpe ſervata.“ 
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couch, and with his beak pulled the cap from Cicero's * 8 
head. The generality of mankind are greatly ad- _ a 
dicted to the marvellous, and eſpecially with relation 
to the tragical deaths of great men. Theſe trifling 
circumſtances, which doubtleſs have a great mixture 
of the fabulous, very little deſerve to be related by ſo 
judicious a writer as Plutarch, I am ſorty roo that he 
ſhould have attributed that fogliſh thought to Cicero 
of going to Rome, ſtealing privately into the houſe 
of Octavius, and Killing himſelf before che houſehold 
Gods of that ungrateful man, in order to bring down 
upon him the wrath and vengeance of heaven. But 
the fear of the torment, ſay they, to which he thereby 
muſt expoſe himſelf, hindered him from doing it. As 
for my part, all this ſeems to me to be adjuſted to the 
Theatre, and I confine myſelf to the more ſimple ac- 
count of Titus Livius. | 4 5 It 

It appears, that Cicero's ſervants pulled him out 1 
a na. by force from his houſe, gp > ls 100 
conceal him, But they had not time; for when they 
were upon the road, thoſe who ſearched for him to 
kill him overtook them. Some report that they were 
directed by a freedman of Q. Cicero, named Philolo- 
gus, who had been inſtructed. by the very perſon 
whom he betrayed, ' But the fact is not at all certain, 
The murderers had at their head a milicary tribune 
named Popilius, who had formerly been. defended 
by Cicero in a doubtful cauſe; and in recompence 
of this ſervice, earneſtly ande commiſſion to 
kill his benefactor. Cicero's ſlaves were willing to 
defend their maſter, but he ordered them to ſtop the 
litter, and to let him ſuffer quierly what his cruel fate 


* Satis conſtat ſeryos fortiter ſideliterque paratos fuiſſe ad dimi- 
candum : ipſum deponi lecticam, & quietos pati quod ſors. iniqua co | 
geret, juſſuſe. Pronimenti ex lectica, prebentique 3 | 
cem, caput preciſum eſt. Nec ſatis ftolide crudefitati milktrum-rut. | 
Manus quoque, ſcripſiſſe aliquid in Antonium exprobrantes; Prei- 
derunt. Ita relatum caput ad Antony: ne ejus inter duns | 
manus in Roftris poſitum, ubi ille Conſul, ubi ſepe Conſularis, ubi eo | 


- 


ipſo anno adversus Antonium, quanta nulla unquam humana vox cum | 
admiratione eloquentiz, auditu#fuerat. Vix attollentes pri lacrymis | 
eculos homines intueri truci 8 
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A. R. 509. rendered inevitable. In the mean time, fixing his 


Ant. C. 
43+ 


to be placed on the Orator's tribunal ſaying, that, 
as to him, the proſcription was now finiſhed. 
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eyes upon the aſſaſſins, he thruft his head but at the 
door of the litter, and the Centurion Hetennius im- 
mediately wounded him, while the ſoldiers them. 
felves, touched at the misfortunes and firmmeſs of a 
man ſo worthy of reſpect, tutned down their eyes 


and covered their faces. This was not enougfi to ft-, 
tisfy the brutal barbarity of the Centurion, for he cut 


his hands again, even reproaching him before his 
death of having wrote againſt Anthony. Plutarch af- 
ſures us, that in this he executed the orders of that 
cruel Triumvir. | 

Popilius carried the head and hands of Cicero to 


Anthony, who was not at all afraid to feaſt his eyes 


upon ſo hortid a ſpectacle; and after having examined 
artentively, and even with great burſts of laughter, 
the frightful and lamentable remains, ordered them 


niſh The 


head of Cicero was then expoſed between his two 


hands on the fame place, where ſo many times, both 
during his Conſulſhip and afterwards, and in fine, 
the laft year of his life; in his ſpeech againſt Anthony, 


he had diſplayed an eloquence, which no man ever - 


equalled, or, at leaft, ſurpaſſed. All the ſpectators 
were affected, and durſt not raife their eyes bathed in 
tears to thoſe objects, the ſight of which pierced them 
exceſſively wirh grief. Anthony“ by this intended to 


inſult the memory of him whom he hated, and he 


did not ſee that he diſhonoured himſelf by this ſhame- 
ful revenge, which proved his inſolence in peter 
and the unworthy abuſe which he made of his power. 
They aſſure us that he had the baſeneſs to crown with 
his own hand Papilius the chief of the murderers, and 
that he ſuffered that wretch to place upon the Ora- 
tor's tribunal] his own picture 8 a9 with a crown, 


at the fide of the deplorable remains of him whom he 

had killed. m_ 
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end of Cicero; and by a very natural confequence 
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Fuleia, formerly married to Clodins, But now the n 79% 
wife ef Anthony, and belides perſonally offended at 45. 
Cicero, who hid mere chan bhet expreſſed hetſclf 
ſaryrically againſt hin, vetted againſt his- head th 
ann and rage with which ſhe would have tormented 
im While alive, if ſhe had had it in her er. 

Before it was flxt upon the tribunal, ſhe placed it be- 
fore her, loaded it with reproaches, ſpit upon it, and, 


having put it on het knee, the opened the mouth, and 


pulled out the tongue, which ſhe pierced with her 
bedkin; an actien worthy ſuch a fury as this woman 
had always been, and continued to be to the end of 
her life. | | for 
Poſterity has very well revenged Cicero tpon An- 
thony's outrages. No death could ever be more bit- 
terly deplored, than that of him who had done fo 
much honour to letters. Poets, orators, and hiſto- 
rians have all ſignalized their grief for the melancholy 


have expteſſed an extreme indignation agaitift his 
murderef. We find in a collection of Seneca the Sen. 
father, a great many fragments of orators and antient Suaſor. Vr. 
hiſtorians who have exetciſed their talents upon this - 
ſubject. Velletus, as great a flatterer as he was, al- 

lows himſelf here to be tranſported with zeal fo far 

as to interrupt the thread of his narration, and leave 

the ſtile of an hiſtorian to inveigh againſt Anthony's 
cruelty. Pliny the elder exprefies himſelf very plin. vll. 
ſtrongly upon it in a fe- words, affttming that Cicero 3. 

was not proſcribed by Anthony, but on the contrary, 

that Anthony proſcribed himſelf, by covering himſelf 

with infathy in the eyes of all poſterity. Martial“ de- 

clares that Anthony appeared to him more criminal by 

the death of Cicero alone, than by all the carnage of 

the reſt who were proſcribed ; and that there was no 

more room to reproach the wretched Pothinus, mur- 

derer of the great Pompey. 


Antoni, Phario nihil objecture Pothino, | 
Et levius tabuli, quam Cicerone, nocens. | 
* MAKTTAL, v. 69. c wits 


7 Octavius 


AR.709- Odtavius is ſpared in all theſe peproaches not be- 
1 Ant. © cauſe he did not deſerve a ſhare of them; but becauſe 


| Plut. Cic. and Plutarch 
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of his becoming emperor, and their being afraid, even 
under his ſucceſſors, to ſnew any want of reſpect to 
his memory. And beſides that he had never actec 


| 
directly againſt Cicero, and had himſelf oppoſed, 
though weakly, the deſign of the proſcription, © he 
rendered him 2 afterwards to a certain degree; 


as preſerved to us a memorable 

on this ſubject. He tells us that ſeveral years after- 
wards, when Octavius governed the empire. under the 
title of Auguſtus, he entered haſtily the chamber of 
one of his grandſons, who happened to have a book 
of Cicero in his hand. The young prince alarmed, 
concealed the book under his robe. Auguſtus took 
it from him, and read a .deal of it. After which 
he returned it ſaying, * he was a man of genius, my 
ſon, and a lover of his count 


93 
Auct. de Cicero was murthered the Kventh of December, in 


Cauſ, the laſt month of the ſixty- fourth year of his age. 
corr-El94- So that according to + Titus Livius, whoſe pencil 


n. 17. 


ſhall here borrow to trace in miniature the portrait of 
ſo famous a man, his death could not have appeared 
altogether premature, provided it had been natural. 
His ſublime talent has diſplayed itſelf in immortal 
—— and been recompenſed with the greateſt 
honours. Fortune was for a long time favourable to 
him; but during a courſe of proſperity, having ſuf- 
| fered ſeveral cruel diſgraces, baniſhment, the fall of 
the party to which he was attached, the loſs of his 
daughter, and at laſt a tragical and cruel end, of all 
his adverſities he ſupported none with that firmneſs 


+ Vixit tres & ſexaginta annos, ut, fi vis abfuiſſet, ne immatura 
uidem mors videri poſſit. Ingenium & operibus ; & premiis operum, 
Nin, Ipſe fortunæ diu proſperz: & in longo tenore felicitatis, mag- 
nis interim ĩctus vulneribus, exſilio, ruina partium pro quibus ſtete- 
rat, filiæ morte, exitu tam triſti atque acerbo, omnium adverſorum 
nihil ut viro dignum erat tulit, præter mortem: qua vere eſtimanti 
minds indigna videri potuit, quod a victore inimico nil crudelius paſ- 
ſus erat, quam quod ejuſdem fortunæ compos ipſe feciſſet. -51 255 
tamen virtutibus vitia penſarit, vir magnus, acer, memorabilis 
& in cujus laudes Cicerone laudatore opus fuerit. lich 
N | w 
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which becomes a man of courage, excepting only his A. R. 
death. And even his death, to judge equitably of it, 9 
may appear leſs undeſerved, and atrocious, becauſe 
he only ſuffered from his enemy what he would have 
made him ſuffer, had he had the opportunity and 
power in his hands. After all, let us compenſate his 
faults with his virtyes, and we ſhall find that he was 
a great man, full of fire and elevation of ſpirit, for 
ever to be remembered, and not to be ſufficiently 
praiſed unleſs by another Cicero. „ 
Thus Titus Livius expreſſes himſelf, who, like a 
great * man, praiſes without reſerve the merit and ta- 
lents of others. Pollio, though partial enough elſe- 
where to Cicero, makes uſe of almoſt the ſame lan- 
age. Only Þ to that weakneſs of mind in diſaſters 
with which that great genius has been reproached by 
all thoſe who have mentioned him, he adds a want of 
moderation in proſperity. Cicero, in whatever ſitua- 
tion he was, whether happy or miſerable, never thought 
that it could change; very different from that well 
prepared heart mentioned by Horace Þ which hopes 
in adverſity, and in proſperity fears the return of bad 
fortune. f | | | | 
Brutus, who was always a little rigid in his ſenti- Plut. Brut. 
ments, judged very ſeverely of the death of Cicero. 
He ſaid he was more aſhamed of the cauſe of it, than 
afflicted at the loſs. ' This expreſſion has no need of 
a commentary, after thoſe fragments of his letters 
which I have quoted, in which he cenſures Cicero's 
complaiſance to Octavius with ſo much eagerneſs. 
Nevertheleſs he revenged his death, and to appeaſe 
the manes of Cicero and Decimus, who were both his 
friends, and one of them his relation, he ſent orders 


Candidiſſimus omnium magnorum ingeniorum eſtimator T. Li- 
vius. SEN. ibid. ü | 

+ Utinam moderatius ſecundas res, & fortius adverſas ferre potu- 
iſſet! Nam utræque quum venerant ei, mutari eas non poſſe rebatur, 
As ix. POLL, ap. Sen. ibid. 
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A-R. e to Hortenſius to put to death Caius Antonius his pti- 


9 ſoner, and brother of the Triumvir. He had ſpared 


pian. 
Dis 


tion among the troops of his vanquiſfies. The cruelty 
of his brother appeared to Brutus a deciſive reaſon for 
ſacrificing him, and I do not obſerve that he is 


him till that time out of pure generoſity, without 
hearkening to the repeated inſtigations of Cicera, who 
adviſed him not to truſt him from the beginning. 
Caius, during the time he was under the power of Bru- 
tus, had made two different attempts to raiſe a ſedi- 


blamed for it in hiſtory, although thoſe reprifals, 


which certainly put no ſtop to the unjuſt violence of 


the enemy, ſeem to me bur, xery little conformable 
to humanity. 7 | 2 
The fon of Cicero, 4 had been proſcribed to- 
gether with his father, vas now with Brutus, and not 
only eſcaped the fury of the proſeription, but was 
afterwards advanced to the Conſulſhip by Octavius, as 
we ſhall ſee in its proper place. 4 

Quintus Cicero and his Son had not ſo happy a 
fate. The fon was taken firſt, having been betrayed 
by his ſlaves. His behaviour had been the cauſe of 
frequent vexations to his family ; and Cicero's letters 
to Atticus are full of complaints againſt him, Never- 
theleſs on this laſt and melancholy occaſion; he gave 
proofs of a filial tenderneſs which can never be enough 
commended. He concealed his father, and though 


delivered to the hands of the executioners, who tor- 


mented him in order to make him diſcover the ſecret, 
he obſtinately kept a generous filence. But the father 
who was not far off, and heard all that paſſed, could 
not endure that his ſon ſhould be ſo cruelly treated on 
his account, and therefore he diſcovered himſelf. 
There was a ſtruggle between them who ſhould dic 
firſt; but the executioner ſettled that point, by cut- 
ting both their throats at the ſame time. 74 
The uncle of Anthony was ſaved by his ſiſter Julia, 
the mother of the Triumvir. This lady received her 
brother into her houſe, where he continued quiet for 
ſome time; becauſe the Centurions reſpected the mM 
r 
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ther of their general.; There was: ane perſon, how- 
ever, audacious enoligh to come with the ſoldiers, 
and attempt to fance an entry into the houſe. - Julia 
| herſelf at the gate, and ſtretching our her 
arms to hinder the aſſaſſins from paſſing; © Yau 


* ſhall nat kill Cæſar, ſays ſhe to them, till you have 0 


« firſt: Killed her who gave life to your General.“ 
However well accuſtamed the ſoldiers were to inſolence, 
and all forts of cruelties, they ſtapped ſhort at her 


we 


ous declaration; and durſt go no further. Then 
ulia, to deliver her brother — aut of danger, 


went to the Forum, where Anthony was, fitting on 
his tribunal with his two. Collegues, and addrefling 
herſelf to him: 5 come to accuſe myſelf, ſays ſhe, 
« of concealing L. Cæſar. Order me to be killed, 
« fince' death is alla denounced againſt thoſe who 


« fnccour any of the projeribed;” Anthony anſwer. 


ed, that — better ſiſter than ſhe had ſhewn 
herſelf a mother, ſince, though ſhe did not hinder 
L. Cæſar from declaring her ſon an enemy to the 
publick, ſhe nevertheleſs wanted to reſcue bim from 
a juſt vengeance. He could not, however, refuſe his 
mother, and L. _—— by her means, exyoyed a per- 
fect ſafety. © 

Paulus had not ſuch great difficuley in obtaining 
favour from his brother Lepidus; for without any 
noiſe or buſtle, a tacit commiſſion of the Triumvir, 
and the reſpect which the ſoldiers had for the brother 


of their General, gave him an opportunity of going 


out of Italy. He went to Brutus's camp, and after 
the battle of Philippi he retired to Miletus, and there 
paſſed the remainder of his days, without deigning to 
accept of that liberty -which was granted him to re- 
turn to Rome. 

There are till remaining three of the number af 
the proſcribed, whoſe fate I ought to give, an account 
of. The father-in-Jaw. of Pollio, having been happy 
enough to gain the ſea and to embark, was overtaken 


by a ſtorm. He was ſeized with a very ſtrange kind 


of deſpair, if we may believe Appian; and in 
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A R 759. that he might not periſh by ſhipwreck; he threw him- 
har. e felt into the ſea.” 1 find _ the ſame author, 
thoſe whoſe ungrateful ſons demanded and urged their 
pin. death, one C. Toranius, an antient Prætor, who ap- 
xiii. 3. pears to be the tutor of Octavius, whom I have 
4 mentioned. He was killed by the ſoldiers: The 


ſingular in this reſpect, that he was diſcovered 
by the odour of the perfumes which he uſed even 
in his retreat. However, he was not found at once; 
and his flaves, from a very commendable fideli. 
ty, choſe. rather to ſuffer the torture than diſco- 
ver their maſter. Plotius, however, delivered them 
by diſcovering himſelf, and was killed. ine 
Amidſt this great number of innocent perſons who 
deſerved a better fate, one can hardly much lament a 
famous criminal, whoſe injuſtice and violence render 
him unworthy of all pity. This is Verres, who was 
accuſed ſeveral years before by Cicero, and reduced 
to baniſh himſelf ; but afterwards returned to Rome, 
no doubt by virtue of that law of Cæſar which recalled 
all exiles. The ſame mad paſſion which he had for 
thoſe curious trifles, which had made him commit ſo 
Plin. many crimes, was alſo the cauſe of his death. He 
XXV. a. had three beautiful vaſes of Corinthian braſs; Which 
Anthony paſſionately longed for; and upon Verres's 
refuſing to give them to the Triumvir, he was pro- 


ſeribed. | 105 in 
Appian. Wich ſuch a number of ſo many melancholy ob- 
jets, let us mingle ſome which are more chearful, 
and amongſt ſo many crimes, give place to ſome in- 
ſtances of virtue. There is none appears to me more 
worthy of record than that of a ſon, who renewed the 
example of the piety of Zneas with the like ſucceſs. 
His father Appius, aged and infirm, ſeeing himſelf 
proſcribed, did not think that what remained of 2 
languiſhing life was worth the pains of preſerving, 
and was willing to wait for the murtherers quietly at 
his own houſe. He could not, however, reſiſt 


preſling inſtances and zeal of his ſon, who took him 
| on 


death of Plotius, the brother of Plancus, was. 
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on his ſhoulders, and, loaded with this precious bur- A. R. 75. 
then, went all oper the city, unknown to ſome, and 4. 
commanding the reſpect of others by the beauty of 
fo com able and generous an action. As ſoon ass 
they got out of Rome, the ſon, ſometimes aſſiſting 
his father to walk, and ſometimes carrying him, when 
the fatigue was too great, conducted him to the ſea, 
where he made him embark for Sicily. This admir- _ 
able inſtance of filial piety ſhone forth in full luſtre at 
a time, when, as I have ſaid, according to Velleius, 
all was full of examples of unnatural ſons. The peo- 
ple preſerved the remembrance of it, and ſome time 
afterwards, whenRome was quieted, they made young 
Oppius an edile. But the goods of his father having 
been confiſcated, the edile had not where withal to 
defray the expence of the games belonging to that 
office; on which account the workmen charged no- 
thing for their labour, and the ſpectators, taxing 
themſelves willingly each according to his ability, 
threw upon the Theatre a large quantity of ſilver, 
to make good, with regard to Oppius, the injuſtice 
of fortune. | | | 
F. Calenus, who had always been attached, as Hay 
eaſily be obſerved, to Czſar and Anthony, acted as 
2 faithful friend with regard to the learned Varro. 
The merit of this extraordinary man, who had diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in arms as well as in letters, could 
not fail of rendering him odious to, and ſuſpected by 
the Triumviri. Beſides, he had been a friend and 
partizan of Pompey ; and in ſhort | Anthony, during 
Czſar's life-time, had taken from him part of his 
property. The friends of Varro diſputed the honour 
of ſupporting him in his diſgrace, and Calenus ob- 
tained the preference. He carried him to a country- 
houſe, where Anthony frequently came, without ſuſ- 
petting in the leaſt that a proſcribed perſon of that 
importance lodged under the ſame roof with- him. 


* The Orcheſtre is the part of the Roman theatre where the Se- 
nators and Veſtals fat. | . ©: M5 


Thus 
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i: nes, VIBIUS; (Conſul. 
R799: Thus; Varro paſſed all the time, of danger is af 

A, hich. 77 appeared enam. haying . — 
. &. - other damage from the proſeriprion, d 


. 10. f his hbrary, He ey 4 ay 5 while after 
- <inued * bis rech lopg as he 


„ e e e undred years. 
2 5 Atticu e fr. Cicero * I 
1 ** Nh Park had dogs vey eſſential ſer ces 


unes, rcgincd 


then _ reward of — BAG conduc, He 

ed he was threatencd, and. not without founda 
for he was really. proſcribed... Ile therefore v 4 
ſolved to condeal | himſelf, and, his refuge was the 
houſe of P. Volumnius, w Bo him very 792 and 


recent obligations. He ſhut hi ert — 
Gellus Capus, Se le ay es 


Re} and ene A — e 75 
Ae his menners. Volumnius b 
and the — 1 4 of þ Ne * Haw, 
ever, ng hy no occaſion . his credit 
with him in favour of Atticus. This Triumyir,. who 
was doubtleſs very cruel, but rather through, en 
* fury than from his natural diſpofition, hic 
KF conable of generoliry, remembered how much he 
—— to Atticus, and Deng informed of the place 
where he concealed himſelf, he wrote to ai with 
his own hand, aſſuring bim that he had noth ng 
fear, neither for bimteif nor for Gellius Ca 
that by his orders they were both . 
liſt of the proſcribed. This way à douhle joy ich At: 
ticus to fave his companion, Wh pF fricadſhip, 
commenced when they were a1 55  conltay 25 
creaſed till they were both become 0 
C. Nepos commends greatly on this — the 
prudence of Atticus; and though the life * he 
has compoſed of this illuſtrious Roman Knight, is 


void of .panegyrick, I own that ] ſubſcribe. mote ok 


® In codem Jeftulo & ſpiritus ef & row: Avon 
exſtinctus eſt, VAL. Mak. vill, * e 
| lingly 


than with Meſſalla, who. was then 
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adopt, for example, this reflection of C., Nepos d 


* able of ſaving his veſſel in à form, and 
S 

ſhould not we commend the prudence of 2 citiac 
who, amidſt ſa many ſtorms in the Republick, could 
ſave himſelt from ſipwreck? This prudence is ſo 


If, K lay3;he, we-boaſt of hs fill of a piles who... _ - 
lyes which lie ſeatterod under the waves, why... 


much the more commendable in Atticus, as it was, 


always attended with. good nature, generoſity,” and.a 


determined inclination to do good to all. Thus hav- 
ing eſcaped himſelf from the danger of the proſerip ; 


tion, he was the, reſource. of a great number of the 


E He had lands and ample poſſeſſions in 
pi 


ius; and whoever; among the proſeribed retired. 


there, found every thing he could wiſh for as long as 
he pleaſed ro ſtay there 
I cannot finiſh this account of the proſcribed better 
| ung, but pro- 
miſed all, that could be expected from a generous 
mind, and a ſuperior genius. We haye a large com- 
mendation of him in à letter from Cicero to Brutus; 
and I ſhall. tranſcribe it here ſo much the more Wil- 
lingly, as I ſhall. have occaſion; to ſpeak; afterwards 
more than once of him who is the ſubject of it. He 
had left Cicero to go and join Brutus, by whom he 


was extremely beloved. and eſteemed. Cicero ſays 


then to Brutus, You + know him, and conſequently 


#7 * <p 
— 


* Quod ſi gubernator precipui laude fertur, qui navem ex bieme 


marique ſcopuloſo ſeryat; cur non fingularis ejus exiſtimetur pru- 
dentia, qui ex tot tamque gravibus procellis civilibus ad incolumita- 
tem pervenit? | HY. 

+ Cave exiſtimes, Brute, (quanquam non eſt neceſſe ea me ad te que 
tibi nota ſunt ſcribere ; ſed tamen tantam omnium Jaudum excellen- 
tiam non queo filentio preterire) cave putes, probitate, conſtantia, - 
cura, ſtudio Reipublica quidquam illi ſimile eſſe : ut eloquentia, qua | 
mirabiliter excellit, vix in eo locum ad laudandum habere videatur. 
Quanquam in hae ipſa ſapientia plus apparet : ita gravi judicĩo mul- 
Fa or arte ſe exercuit in veriſſimo genere dicendi,  Tanta autem in- 
duſtria eſt, tantumque evigilatin ſtudio, ut non maxima ingenio, quod 
in eo ſummum eſt, gratia habenda videatur, Cic. ad Brut. 1. Is. 
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ay res, vues, Comms | 

Al is ticbdlefs't6 give you'd character af tüm; but feld 

A ichpomnble for me to paſt over in Menee fuch abcom- 
pliden merit. Tou muſt not chink xo find any eu 
do Mesanla with regard to probiry, uniformmſty of 


ptintiples and conduct, and a warm and fem üttseh- 
ment to the Republick ; that etoquerice, in Whith he 


greatly escels, can ſcarce find à place among ſacks: 
multitude of extraordinary talents Which he poffeſſes. 
Even in his clequence, wiſdom fines forth and pre- 
dottnates; ſo much does ſolidity of . and 
the moſt extenſive capacity guide Rim in Ins ſtüdies, 
and direct him to the pureſt and rofl refined kaſte. 
_ Hi has naturally a ſubhime turn ef mind; but chere 
is joined with it an activity and afſfiduity which ſeem 
tc diſpute with it the glory of his ſfuceeſſes.“ it was! 
this young man fo worthy of perſonal” eſteem; and 
befides honourable by his highs birth, whom the TN. 
umviri proſcribed, under a falſe pretener that e Wis 
an 'zccomplice' in Cæſar's murder. But Meffalla bad 
nothing to fear from their cruel injuſtice, becauſe he 
was in che army of Brutüs. It 'was either upon this 
Appian. accbunt, or fhäte, or the hopes of gaining Him Ger 
ts their party, that the Triumviti publiſhed” i pro- 
clamation to the following effect: As the relations 
of Meſſalla have certified to us, that he Was not in 
Rome at the time that Cæſar was killed, we eraſe his 
name out of the liſt of the proſcribed.“ Meſfalla tobk 
no more norice of their pardon than he had dene of 
their anger; and he remained to the end fafthful to 
Brutus, for whom he had a reſpect and tenderneſs 
which nothing could efHace. inne 
Plin, vii. I muſt beg leave to ſtop here, and refer to Appian 
3a ſuch of my readers who deſire to know all the adven- 
* tures of the proſcribed, I ſhall only remark briefly 
ome ſingular inftances worthy" ro be remembered; 
and I ſhall mention one Fiduſtius, who was fortnerly 
ſcribed by Sylla, and eſcaped death at that time, 
ut unfortunately ſuffered under the Triumvfri, hav- 
ing been anew proſcribed by them at the end of thin 
years, only becauſe he had been proſcribed . 


, 
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fore; one Your who was proſcr ibed 
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was really the caſe, for he was put gh Tap 
by the orders er K 
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2 05 be repu 4 hs and they proſcribed 112 
Thus avarice I crycley vile 7 5 8.5 
ment the unfortunate Romans ;. ſo that oſe_nught 1 
reckoned happy. who were permiried to ranſom t 2 
lives by immenſe ſurns,. which they gave to Anthony 
and his 1 'or Ep Yia made à can{derable fg 
i 88 , 99d je e 5 


ulvia, to whom he. had refulc 0 
Ll his houſes And that no body might doubt of the 
cauſe of his ſuffering „ his head, inſtead of being car- 
ried to the Forum, hike thoſe of the others 9 5 were 


proſcribed, was , Kiel on ul very houſe whagh he 
would not part 
It was chiefly upon Anh y that the odium of {o Put: Ant. 
many cruel dignities fell, ſo go the more as he 
ſurpaſſed Octavius in age, and Lepidus in power z and 
s, he ſeemed; to pique himſelf upon jnſulting 
the publick miſerics, by thoſe exceſſes which he p 155 
ed himſelf into at that very time. His houſe, wh 
was frequently ſhut to magiſtrates and i of of- 
cers, wha were rejected with Ignominy, was filled with 
butfoons and players, and wretched flatterers, given 
up to the moſt ſhameful gluttony ;. and he ſquandered 


of 


away, amongſt the warlt kind, i monez 
which was the price of the blood of the molt il illuſtrioys 
citizens. 

Lepidus gad Plascus » were; - willing to ſhare with him 


the publick hatred. by the 9 6 which the 
to be decreed to * 7 


cauſed 
a my 


. 8 inte, Ce 
8 75 they pretended to hade dene in 
3 750 the A inſölence, amidſt o 

g an i Jed bs FN Son and tears, and while” the 
e G Ron were Krems with blood, to iffue 
as proclamation! "For zublick rejoicings at "theft 50 


Pigh. An. umphs: They wefe Conſuls elect, an eat 
 4Uaffdays of the year, Plancus the twenty-ninth; and 
N the thirty-firſt of December, both of them 
heartily curſed by the citizens. The foldiers tod were 
"of the fame mind. and in following The chariot of the 
triumphers they ſong this verſe, which has been pre- 

vell. ii. 67. ſerved to us by Velleius: De Germanis,* nin de Galli, 
duo triumphant Confules. It is not over the Galits 

A0 Hh the Ne Config triumph, bur over their, brothers 
they have proſeribed. ata” 1 Spirit of "this 

Ain verſe cannot be well tranſlated into another 

| Aatiguage, becauſe the word German is the Latin name 

for the. people of Germany, and in chat d 

| Aghilies . h 

he cruelties of aha Proſtription were cf - 
fined within the bounds of Italy. All thoſe who could 

"eſcape from that unfortunate country found protector 
*tofrelieve them. Brutus and Caſſfus, the — in Ma- 

.... ..., cedonia,.. the other in Aſia, and Corniffcios in Africa, 
ne:  * Faved* a great number of them; but there was none 
| more ſerviceable to thein than Sextus Por peivs- 

deren. + Ibis only heit of ſo great and unfortunate à family, 
- Dio. - after havipg been condemned, as I ſaid before, amonglt 
the ths of Cæſar's death, though they cod nor 
"even ichpüte fo much as'a ſuſpicion; kim, was never- 
theleſs put into the lift of rhe proſcribed. He had fe- 
"courſe'to his ſword to be Keel of theſe unjuſt and 
oOdidus proceedings and making uſe! of the title of 
Colt mander;geriera&f the ſeas, which, had been given 
fu at a time when the Senate. had ſore influence in 
the Republick, he afſtmithed together as many veſſels 
as, be could, and received, without diſtinction, all 
the who were diſpoſed to ſerve him. Pyrates, Naves, 
robbers, and all were welcome to him. But beſides 
thele, thiere were metr af differem ſtamp, — 


- 


Waris, nes Conſul 

of the towns of Italy, who were to be ſacrificed 
recompence to the Legions of the Thum tik 0 
flocked together to range themſelves under him, whont 
they looked upon as their revenger, and augmenced 
his forces. He ſoon found himſelf powerful enough 
not only to Keep poſſclſion of the ſea of Tuſcany, to 
pillage, make incurſions, and take veſſels in the port 
of Italy, but alſo to make himſelf maſter of a part o 
Sicily, forcing Pompeius Bithynicus, who was then 
Prætor of it, to let him#hare in the command. 
All this was done during the courſe of the Profcrip- 
tion, and put him in a condition to afford the moſt fa. 
yourable refuge for the proſcribed, to which he ap- 
plied himfelf with great zeal and generoſity. 55 
cauſed to be fixed up in Rome, and in all the great 
towns of Italy, p 


of Italy, placarts, by which he promiſed, to 
thoſe who ſhould” ſave one of the proſcribed, double 
the ſum which the Triumviri gave for each head which 
was brought them. He ſtationed boats, barks, and 
ſhips of war along the coalt, to give notice by ſignals 
to the unfortunate perſons Who hid themſelves, and 
to receive all thoſe, who could get oh board. When- 
ever any of the proſcribed got to him, he received 
them gracioully, furniſhed them with cloaths and all 
other neceſſaries, and to ſuch us were capable, gave 
commiſſions in his legions, or on board the fleet. He 
kept his faith with them to che laſt, and never made 
any treaty with the Triumvirt afterwards, wherein the 
ſafety of the profcribed, who choſe, to return to their 
country, was nor ſtipulated. dn. 
1 have already obſerved, . that the avarice of the 
Triumviri equalled” their cruelcy, and was even fre- 
quently the principal motive of it. The immenſe 
ſums which were produced from the confiſcation of the 
goods of the proſeribed, was not "ſufficient for them; 
whether it was owing to their being as ill managed as 
they were acquired ; ot Whether it was, that the ava- 
rice of the folders was a vaſt gulf which nothing could 
fill up. As the troops were ſenſible that they were 
neceſſary to their generals, who ſtood indilpenGibly in 
7 GJ e * 11 3 i da! 1 | need 
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the citizens; neither officers nor ſoldiers k 
Within any bounds, but gave a looſe to their defires 
_ and extravagant demands. They 75 only 1 2 | 
themſelves the greateſt part of the ſpoils of 
l cribed, . plundered their houſes, and — 4 
ed themſelves force the heirs of thoſe who died 3 
0 BE death. "Tn Wert ſhort, their inſdlence was 2 

ſo far, that Atia, the mother of Octavius, dyin 
that timę, there was one of the ſoldiers who had the 
boldneſs to demand that he might ſucceed as her ſon. 
The Triumviri then were fat from receiving as much 
as they expected from the Tale: of the goods of the 
proſcribed and after this was over, they. ve notice 
ro the pe le, that they muſt ſtill have ei fr hundred 
millions * leſterces to defray the S 00 of the war 
which they were going to undertake (fix millions two 
ted 20 fixty-fix thouſand four pounds ſterling.) | 
, In order to raiſe, this ſum, there was no extortion 
nor rapine which they did no A. in practice. Taxts 
=o the rich, double duties of all kinds, taking aw 
rom the veſtals treaſures intruſted to their cafe, op- 
prefſions and chicanery uſed againſt the poſſefidts of 
Lad and houſes, all was put in prackice. Thus they 
amaſſed conſiderable ſums, part of Which they were 
obliged to give a ſhare of to thoſe whole aſſiſtance was 
abſolutely neceffary ; ſo that there was an uniyerfal 
change made at on time in the fortunes of the Re- 
oublick, and po 505 paſſed from the Bands of the 
15 7 to thoſe w ittle before had no other fond 
er revenue but Aris Pp: ords. 
Obe of the molt, 115 ngular. expedients made uſe of 
y the Triumvixi, in 8 to raiſe money, was at 
bn the \ ROW. ” i it here rg. chuſe 1 
oin er every thing which regards the violenct 
the Teaſe Ree probably enough this was 
92 done till che year after. They made out a lift thy 
fourteen, hundred ladies of the beſt quality, 
* the city, whom they breed to make 3 
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declaration of their eſtates, chat they might be taxed. AK . 
with fach fums as' ſhould be thought proper ; and . . 
chis under che penalty of eifiſativ to r 
refuſe or make frautulent reports; and in order to diſ- 
cover the fraud, if any” ſhould be guilty of it, they 

promiſed a reward to fuch'as ſhould detect them, 
Tue ladies were not wanting to themſelves on this 
occaſion. They had fecburſe to the protection of Oc- 
tavia, the lifter of young Cefar, and to Julia the 
mother of Anthony, of whom they "received very 
obliging promiſes. But Fulvia, that haughey and ar- 
rogant woman, having e all their peritions with 
diſdain, they were piqued at the affront, and went to 
the Forum to addreſs the Triumviri themſelves. A 
re for their birth and rank having engaged the 
mob, and even the guards to feparate and make room 
for chem, they approached the tribunal,” and Horten- 
ſha, the daughter of the Orator "Hortenſius, fpoke in 
the name of all the refl. This lady's ſpeech is to be 
found in Appian, and'it appears to me to be too well 
compoſed "to fuſpect it as having been done by that 
author. I ſhall therefore tranſcribe it as an original, 
and copied after the memoirs of the times. 

„We followed at firſt, faid Hortenfia, the laws of 

e modeſty which become us, in beginning by addreſ- 
„ ſing ourſelves to s bf out own Tex, in orden 
eto ohtain juſtice by their means. But having been 


« tteated by Fulvia with an indecent haughtineſs, we 
<« find burſtlyes obliged to preſent our complaints im- 
« mediarely to you. w— | | 
« You have taken from us our fathers, dur children; 
« our huſbands, and brothers; and if you take from 
« us our goods, you reduce us to a ſituation which is 
* neithet ſuitable to our birth, our manner of living, 
e nor to bur ſex. If you alledge that you have ſuf- 
« fered an injury from our hands, ptoſeribe us as you 
* have done the men. But if even our weakneſs juſ- 
« tifies us to you, if we have neither declared any of 
* you enemies to the publick, nor corrupted the fide- 
« lity of the ſoldiers, nor ſent armies againft you, _ 
mas | - « fai 
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difficulties, in your way. vo thaſe han 

| CE ch you Juv been AY pol 
< ſeſſing, why ſhould we have any ſhare in the puniſh- 
„ ment, when we had no. part in the offence ? And 
„hy ſhould; we be loaded with taxes, Who, neither 
« diſpute with you the power, nor command of Je- 


e gions, nor any part of publick authority, P. invade 


* 
en 


haye a War to ſupport. 


Fut you tell us that you 


And pray when has mankind-.been. free from war ? 


« And yet. has any of them thqught of impoſing atx 


on the women. upon. that account? The univerſal 


« conſent of nations has confirmed this exception, 


4 which nature herſelf has granted us. Our anceſtors, 
it is true, in the extreme exigency the Republick 
was in, when attacked by Hannibal, contributed 
towards the expences of the ſtate; but they did ir 
.« voluntarily. That which they gave was not levied 
.< upon their eſtates, their dowries, and houſes, re- 
* ſources without which free women cannot live. 


« They only appropriated to it the ornaments of their 
.«« perſons. Nay further, they were neither — 
ers. 


to any eſtimation, nor informations of - acc 
There was neither force nor conſtraint, ..and they 
determined freely, as well upon the quantity of the 
e contribution, as upon the thing itſelf. What is 
then the danger which you. apprehend at preſent, 
with regard to the country and th 


e empire? In caſe 


there was a war with the Gauls or Parthians, you 


pleaſe the Triumviri. They: were offended 15 vn 


lick, which you pretend to reform, ever attempted 


« ſhould find us ready to renew the example of our 
«- anceſtors. | But as to civil wars, the Gods forbid 


that we ſhould help you with our contribprions, or 
facilitate the means of deſtroying one another. We 
„ were charged with no taxes in the war between 
„ Cæſar and Pompey ; neither Cinna, nor Marius, 


« nor even Sylla himſelf, that tyrant of the Repub- 


« to commit ſuch a violence.“ —_— 
This ſpeech was too free and judicious not to di- 
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ladies. But the whole crowd which 
filled ehe place, ſignifying by a ſhout that they diſa 

prove of ih violence they put 1 86 war Se 
and promiſed to conſider the affair again. Their mo- 
deration, however, did not go ſo far as to retract the 
injuſtice fully; it was a great deal for them to recrench 
the number, and tax only four hundred ladies inſtead 


to pull back 


of fourteen hundred- i „„ dune 2. Seen * 
I hade ſaid, aecording to Appian, that it had been Au Gel. 


regulated in the iſlandb of , Reno, 'that Octavius ++ 


mould yield the. Conſulſhip to Ventidius. He was a 
man worthyof the groateſt hondurs, if the thing had 
been done in a more regular manner. His fortune was 
indeed very ſurprizing. I have mentioned elſewliere, 
that hechad been led in ttiiumph, when he was al moſt x 
a child, in the Social Mar by Pompeius Strabo. It 
is doubtleſs that great mortification which has given 
occafion to ſome to ſay, chat he was of low birth; 
though probably he was che ſon of one of the chiefs of 
the allies which n Being re- 
duced to great miſery, he ſerved at —— 


ſoldier and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the loweſt ran 


of the army. With a view: of-puſhing his fortune, he 
undertook to furniſh mules to carry the equipages of 


the camp, and he ſet out to follow the low buſineſs 


with Cæſar's army in Gaul. That great man, who 
had uncommon judgment and penetration in diſtin- 
guiſhing merit, picked out Ventidius in that obſcure 
ſtation. He employed him in his army, and having 
been pleaſed: with his ſervice, when he became maſter 
of the Republick, he made him a Senator, then Tri- 
bune of the People, and at laſt deſigned him for Præ- 
tor for that year; the events of which I am now writ- 
ing. Ventidius in his prætorſhip ſnewed himſelf, as 
we have ſeen, attached to Anthony, and ſerved him 
with fidelity and courage. In recompence he was firſt 
honoured with the dignity of Pontiff, and very _ 

| | after, 
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ke. 4 ” whilc he was sctually inveſted wich the charge of 


1 murmurings ; and we find in Aulus Cellide, verſes 
the publick, ,+Gome 


to en — — Conſul, 


Prætor. His promotion to the Conſulſhip. compared 
wich his former condition, a great deal ot 


upon this ſubject ſcattered among 
— os oo port all you yho ore ld in 
art ot explain pr very extraordinary 
one has juſt nom happened. He who dreſſed mules 
is become a Conſul.” This many:the-obje@ of the 
0 deriſian of low jeſters. is nevertheleſs the only Roman, 
as we ſhall afterwards have occaſion to ærlats, who, 

till the time that Plutarch wrote, bad triumphed iover 
the Parthians. | He. only enjoyed the Conſulſhip dur- 
ing a part of the month of December, together with 


0 Corinnas, formerly: one of Cxfar's licutenants in 


Spain. who was deputed in che roam of 


QPedim. 
Tbe Triumviri followed Cæſars maxims in mul - 
8 the nominations of offices, in order to jj 
er number of ſubjects. Thus the Prætonſhip 
of Ventidaus, as-ſoon as he became Conſul, was given 
to one of the Ediles ; and all the Pretars were ob» 
to lay down their affices five days before the end 
rp mn in order that Others might be put in their 
places for this ſhort time, and there 8 tho 
title and rank of the antient Prætors. 

The tyrannical government of the Trinmeinh _ 
che object of the publick hatred. But they vhο de- 
teſted it in private, adorned it in the Senate hy ho- 
nourary decrees, which fear alone extorted from them. 
They yielded to them all the honours fotmerly be- 
ſtowed on the benefactors and ſaviours of the State; 
and particularly decreed them Civic crowns; which 
after all the blood they had ſhed in Rome and kaly; 
became only the monuments and men _ their 
cruelty. ' 
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; with the conſent 47 his collegues, had 
3 of Conful, hich D. Brutus, named 
by Cæſur: had left vncnnt by his death. Plancus too 
the benefit of Cæſurs nomination. They both 
_ took poſſeſſion of the Conſulſhip- the firſt of 

But chere was no etjuality ren. doe the two. 
— for the triumviral power gave Lepidus a 
ſuperiority, which reduced Plancus to a ar" pendence, 
that left him only the ſhadow of a Conſulſhip; and all 
the Conſuls which followed, found themſelves almoſt 
in the ſame caſe with Plancus. The laſt citizens who 
enjoyed, p m_—_— ſpeaking, the Conſular authority, 
were thoſe of the preceding year, Hirtius and Panſa. 

The Triumviri were greatly intereſted to render 
reſpectable the memory of Cæſar, whoſe partizans 
and avengers they declared themſelves to be, and to 
whoſe place each of them aſpired. From this motive 
they renewed and confirmed all the honours which 
had been decreed to him, and beſides added ſome 
new ones which I ſhall not trouble the reader with the 
diſagreeable detail of. I ſhall only obſerve, that they 
introduced that year a cuſtom which ever after con- 
tinued. For, the firſt of  Fatwary,; they Twore to ob- 
ſerve the acts of Cæſar, and made others do the like. 
According to this example every year on the ſame 
day, as long as the form of government eſtabliſhed by 
Auguſtus ſubſiſted, they renewed this oath in the name 
of the reignin Emperor, and of all his predeceſſors, 
excepting thoſe who had been diſgraced by a decree of 
the Senate. 

All the precautions which Cæſar had taken to eſta- 
bliſh his power, ſerved as rules and models for the 
Triumviri. Thus in imitation of him they appointed 
magiſtrates for ſeveral years; by which means they 
made themſelves new creatures, and confirmed their 
power by eſtabliſhing for a long time all the branches 
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no. of authority in the hands of thoſe who were mtached 
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